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CHAPTER I 
THE REFORMATION MAN 


OF all the heroes whose exploits have set our history 
aglow with romance there is not one who so soon passed 
into legend as Francis Drake He was not dead before 
his hfe became a fairy tale, and he himself as indistinct 
as Sir Guy of Warwick or Croquemitaine His exploits 
loomed jin mythical extravagance through the mists in 
which, for high reasons of State, they long remained 
enveloped, and to the people he seemed some boisterous 
hero of a folk-tale outwitting and belabouring a clumsy 
ogre. 

And that our Drake mght David parallel, 

A mass of Man, a gyant he did quell 


So punned a west-country Protestant; and even 
now the most chastened explorer of pay-sheets and 
reports cannot save his imagination from the taint of 
the same irrational exultation that possessed the 
Admiral’s contemporaries. The soberest chroniclers 
reeled with unscholarly gait as they told the tale, and 
the most dignifed historians made pedantic apology 
for the capers they felt forced to cut. From his cradle 
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to his grave. the story is one long draught of strong 
waters, and the very first sip intoxicates. Peer into 
the mists that fitly shroud his birth and all is dark, 
till'on a sudden the veil is riven with an outburst of 
Catholic fury. Then, while the flash of the explosion 
illuminates the scene, a small party of desperate Protest- 
ants are seen flyimg for their lives, and in their midst 
a blue-eyed, curly-haired child, scarce out of babyhood, 
who is Francis Drake 

So Reformation set her seal in his forehead at the 
outset It was in the year 1549, when Edward the 
Sixth was king, and on Whitsunday the new service- 
book was to be read for the first time throughout the 
realm. To the fervent simplicity of the west-country 
folk, to whom the mass was the beginning and the end 
of religion, it was as though Christ were being banished 
from the earth, and ere the week was out all Devon and 
Cornwall were 1n a blaze of religious riot. In the heart 
of the conflagration lay Tavistock, where still green 
memories of the kindly monks added fuel to the flames 
Little mercy was there in the shadow of the old abbey 
walls for active partisans of the new order About the 
great centres of trade there was now growing up on 
the ruins of the Middle Ages a party democratic in 
politics and religion, the nucleus of the revolutions 
to come, and of such was little Francis’s father, Edmund 
Drake. He had once been a sailor they say, and that 
is not unhkely. For his kinsman, old William Hawkins, 
hke his father before him, was a great merchant and 
shipowner of Plymouth, and, first of all Englishmen, 
had sailed to the Brazils in King Henry’s time. Now, 
however, Edmund Drake had taken ,his place among 
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the lesser western gentry, and was settled»down in sub- 
stantial comfort at Crowndale, hard by the town of 
Tavistock. There he had won himself powerful friends, 
as a strong “Reformation man ” with a turn for preach- 
ing, which in those days, when politics and religion 
were not yet divorced, >took,the place of political 
speaking The great Earl of Bedford, himself the most 
powerful of the Protestant leaders, bestowed upon him 
his patronage. The Earl’s eldest son, Francis Russell, held 
the preacher's first-born at the font, and endowed him 
with his own name, as he afterwards endowed Francis 
Bacon _ Thus honourably the flail of the Papacy was 
baptized into the Protestant faith , but now the preacher’s 
great friends were only a source of danger. There could 
be for him no thought but fight. The most power%ual 
of his political patrons could not shield him where he 
was , for the Earl himself, with all the forces he could 
mustgr*at his back, dared not approach within fifty 
miles of his own seat at Tavistock. But in the good 
Protestant town of Plymouth Edmund Drake had 
friends to shelter him, for William Hawkins and his 
sons owned a great part of the town Out in the 
harbour lay St. Nicholas island, which in the years to 
come was to be honoured with the blue-eyed baby’s 

1 The idea that Drake was of low birth seems to have arisen 
from a misapprehension of the word ‘‘mean,” by which con- 
temporary translators rendered Camden’s medwecri loco. We 
should now write ‘‘moderate birth” or ‘‘middie class’’ The 
patient investigations of Dr. Drake and others have shown clearly 
that the Drakes of Tavistock freely intermarried with the lesser 
Devon gentry, and Francis Drake not only seems to have borne 
arms before the Queen’s grant (Peralta, Costa Rica, etc , p 583), 


butgyas in the habit of using those she gave him as an augmentation 
upon his family coat. 
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name, and tkere, as a throng of fugitives gathers for 
sanctuary, darkness falls upon the preacher’s flight. 

But it is only to startle us again out of all sobriety 
when next the veil is lifted, so hke a fairy tale the 
truth appears. In Chatham reach, off the new dockyard, 
was the anchorage where the navy ships were laid up 
when out of commission, and there too lay veteran war- 
hulks slowly rotting to death. So well had Edmund 
Drake’s friends stood by him that one of these had been 
assigned to him as a dwelling-place, and with it an official 
appointment as Reader of prayers to the Royal Navy. 
To such a nursery had Catholic devotion driven the 
most redoubtable of its enemies. What wonder that 1t 
bred a crusading sea-king! The clatter of the ship- 
weights’ hammers in the dockyard, the sea-songs of the 
mariners as they polished the idle guns, the fierce and 
intemperate denunciations of his father’s friends vowing 
vengeance on the “idolaters who had defiled thé House 
of God,”—-such were the first sounds his dawning intelli- 
gence learnt to grasp His eyes could rest nowhere but 
on masts, and guns, and the towering hulks of the warships 
which layanchored about hisfloating home Hiusvery play- 
things were instruments of destruction; the prayer he 
lisped at his mother’s knee was little better than a curse. 

So passed the first years of his boyhood, and year 
after year was born another sturdy little Protestant till 
Edmund Drake had round him twelve young champions of 
his hot opinions. ‘“ As it pleased God,” the old chronicler 
rejoiced to say, ‘‘to give most of them a being on the 
water, so the greatest part of them died at sea.” Boys 
whose lullaby had been the rush of the tide and the 
hum of the wind in the standing rigging were marked 
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by destiny for a sailor’s life, and the influence which 
their father commanded seemed to open the navy to 
their ambition But as Francis approached the age of 
apprenticeship all his interest was lost ata stroke, In 
the summer of 1553 the sickly young kmg breathed 
his last, and a Catholic prince.s reigned in his stead 
Drake’s party found itself fallen from the Delectable 
Mountains of Patronage into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and soon Protestant England was chafing omin- 
ously at the news that Mary was to marry with tne 
Prince of Spain The new faith, the very independence 
of England seemed at stake, and 1t was under young 
Drake’s eyes that the storm of opposition burst. He 
must have seen Wyatt ride into Rochester and establish 
his headquarters in the castle. He must have heard him 
call on all true Englishmen to rally to his standard to 
save the country from the Pope and Spam He must 
have seen the fleet in the Medway supplying the patriot 
rebel with artillery, and shouted with the rest to see the 
Duke of Norfolk recoil before Wyatt's banner from 
Rochester bridge Then came the pause while London 
was beleaguered, and then the block and gibbet were 
busy with those who had failed. Frends, namesakes, 
perhaps even kinsmen of the Drakes, suffered with poor 
Wyatt, and Francis was at least old enough to know it 
was because they had lifted their hands against Spain 
and Rome For the issue was so clear, and feeling so 
intense, that children forgot their games to play at 
politics They snowballed the suite of the Spanish 
Ambassador, they fought mock combats between Wyatt 
and the Prince of Spain, and once were barely prevented 
from hanging the-lad who represented Philp. 
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These were the boy’s first recollections, and upon them 
came a rude change of fortune to heap up the hate that 
was gathering in his masterful temper for Rome and 
Spain. The preacher’s occupation was gone, his pro- 
spects shattered, and he had to seize any opportunity 
to launch his sons into ¢he world. Francis was appren- 
ticed to the skipper of a small craft that traded to 
France and Holland. It was a poor end to his brighter 
expectations. The hardships of a ship-boy on board a 
Channel coaster in those days are to us inconceivable. 
In danger, privation, and exposure, the lad was moulded 
into the man, and even as his frame was being rudely 
forged into the thick-set solidity that distmguished his 
manhood, so was his spirit being tempered in the subtlest 
niedium that destiny could have chosen As he 
passed to and fro upon the narrow seas in the months 
of his hottest youth, he was plunged into the most 
violent religious passion which the Reformation ever 
evoked For ere he was well on the threshold of 
manhood, Philip was goading his Low Country subjects 
into a frenzy with his msane persecutions. On quay, 
and market, and shipboard the horror of the Inquisition 
was the only talk, and the Flemings were flying for 
sanctuary to England Elizabeth, who had now begun 
her reign, recerved them with open arms, and the 
preacher too held up his head as the tide turned once 
more His Devonshire friends and patrons were those 
who had stood most stoutly by the young princess in 
the darkest hours of her danger. ‘They were now all- 
powerful, and Edmund Drake was gladdened with the 
living of Upchurch on the Medway. ~ Fortune smiled 
on Francis no less. His master died; and out of love 
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for the lad who had served him sd well*left him the 
vessel on which he had been apprenticed. The young 
skipper could thus begin to trade on his own account; and 
it can hardly have been but that he brought over bands of 
Flemish refugees, and caught from them something of their 
defiant and implacable attftude 4owards their persecutor. 

Year by year the grumbling of the coming storm 
grew louder, and the narrow seas began to swarm with 
Protestant rovers revenging themselves with wanton 
cruelty upon Catholic ships. England was their be3e 
and market, and at last, m January, 1564, Spaim, im a fit 
of just exasperation, closed her ports and seized every 
English vessel on which she could lay her hands. Drake’s 
trade was stopped, but it mattered little. He sold his 
vessel and entered the service of his two kinsmen, oid 
Wilham Hawkins’s adventurous sons A wiser step he 
could not have taken ‘The brothers, already large ship- 
owners’ at Plymouth and London, weie more than 
maintaining the family name for skill and enterprise. 
Captain John, the younger brother, had just returned 
triumphant from that first slaving voyage of his which so 
darkly ushered in the grandest era of English maritime ad- 
venture. The shareholders were revelling in an unheard-of 
profit, and court, commerce, and admiralty were bowing 
before the brothers as society now caresses the last 
enthroned financial kmg In October, 1564, John Haw- 
kins sailed again to repeat his happy venture, but 
Drake did not accompany him. As soon as diplomacy 
had removed the embargo he had sailed as purser of a 
ship, belonging probably to Wilham Hawkins, to the 
Biscayan province of Spain, and once more it seems as 
though the finger of Destiny had beckoned him there to 
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show the work he ‘was born to do. St. Sebastian was 
the chief port of Biscaya, and there at this moment were 
creeping from the pestilential dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion the remnants of a Plymouth crew, who had been 
seized when the embargo was first proclaimed. In six 
months half of them kad rdtted to death, and it may 
even have been that his ship brought home the broken 
wretches that survived. 

So successful was John Hawkins’s second voyage, and 
se alarming the activity it bred in the English ports, 
that Spain began to tremble for her monopoly of the 
western trade. She had absolutely forbidden her 
American subjects to traffic with foreigners, and particu- 
larly in negro slaves, and so indignantly did the Am- 
b&ssador protest against Hawkins’s conduct, that the 
Council, still ignorant of their strength, felt themselves 
obliged to bind him over the following year not to go to 
the Indies. Butif he did not go, an expedition owent. 
It was under the command of a Captain Lovell, one of 
the forgotten pioneers of North America, and with it 
sailed Francis Drake It was his first sight of the 
fabled Indies, and one he never forgot. For in attemptmg 
to set the prohibition at defiance in the port of La 
Hacha, on the Spanish Main, they found themselves the 
victims of some treacherous stratagem which sent them 
home with the loss of all their venture. 

It was a blow Drake never forgot nor forgave, but in 
the following year the attempt was not repeated, and he 
sought to recoup his shattered fortunes by serving in a 
voyage to Guinea. It was probably that under Captain 
George Fenner ; and, if so, he must have witnessed that 
brilliant engagement, in which for two days with his 
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own single ship and a pinnace Fennér fought and finally 
drove off a great Portuguese galleasse and six gunboats. 
It was the first action of a long and glorious series, and 
the news of it came most timely to add its inch to ‘the 
lengthening stride of the epic. For the Netherlands 
were sullenly turning up@n their Spanish governor, the 
English Catholics were staring dumbfoundered at the 
blackened relics of Darnley’s murder, and Elizabeth felt 
she could for the present snap her fingers at the Spanish 
Ambassador and indulge m a little more buccaneering , 

It was her favourite investment For her the msk 
was small and the hopes of profit too rosy to be resisted. 
It seems strange conduct for a great Queen, but she had 
to encourage adventurous commerce, on which, in those 
days of a half-established navy, England’s maritime 
position depended. The royal ships were merely a 
nucleus round which armed merchantmen gathered in 
time ef*war. It was as natural for the Queen to employ 
her ships m commerce while the realm was at peace, as 
it was for shipowners to accept a charter-party from the 
admiralty at the outbreak of a war The mercantile 
marine then formed what we should now call the naval 
reserve. The situation was perfectly understood and 
recognised by both Government and shipowners. Private 
cruisers were a necessity to every considerable owner. 
He kept them, as large firms now insure their own 
ships; and at a time when the diplomatic system was 
not yet established, a merchant who considered himself 
injured abroad had more faith in reprisals with his 
cruisers than in complaints to his Government. 

In such a state of things it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the lneewas not always very sharply defined 
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between naval and commercial expeditions. In the 
present case there is little doubt that both the Hawkinses 
and Elizabeth had scores to settle in connection with 
the La Hacha affair, and the rough usage of the last 
expedition to Guinea. The Queen’s name, of course, did 
not appear. It never did. t was nominally a venture 
by Sir William Garrard and Co., in which the Hawkinses 
were the largest subscribers. The Queen’s contribution 
was two ships of war. ‘This was her usual practice. They 
cgst her nothing They had merely to be valued— 
not often, it would seem, much below their worth—and 
Her Majesty then stood as a shareholder to the extent 
of the valuation Not a penny of cash was she wont 
to provide The Company had even to fit out the ships 
for sea She had but little to lose and everything to 
gain, and the temptation to fihbuster under such terms 
is not difficult to appreciate 

Such was the expedition which on October 2nU, 567, 
sailed out of Plymouth harbour with John Hawkins as 
admiral, and Francis Drake as pilot or second officer 
of his ship' It consisted of the Jesus and the Minion 
of Her Majesty’s navy, and four other vessels which the 
Company had chartered of the Hawkinses In no way 
did it differ from a naval squadron It had its admiral, 
its vice-admural, and its captain of the land forces. 
It had every kind of munition of the latest type, it 
even carried field-artillery, and its crews had been com- 
pleted by the pressgang. The first rendezvous was 
fixed at the Canaries, and thence early in November the 
squadron sailed for the west coast of Africa. They were 
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now well within the Portuguese sjhere of action, and 
no time was lost in exacting reprisals for Fenner’s ill- 
usage. Trade in these regions was carried on in vessels 
called caravels. They were rigged and fitted like 
galleys, with a lofty square poop, and being of light 
draught, they were admirably adapted for entering the 
rivers atid inlets where the trade was done. One of 
these was picked up before the squadron reached Cape 
Blanc, and on the way to Cape Verde another was 
sighted. It had been captured by a Frenchman, byt 
this made no difference to Hawkins. The Jfinion gave 
chase, and took it without compunction. It proved to 
be a smart new craft of one hundred and fifty tons, and 
as two pinnaces had been lost in the foul weather that 
had prevailed, it was permanently attached to the squad- 
ron, and Francis Drake placed in command. 

For three months the squadron contimued on the 
coastehunting for negroes and Portuguese caravels, and 
Drake, mn the Grace of God, was not behindhand in 
landing and burning and cutting out It was work he 
could enjoy without compunction, though he was as 
religious as Hawkins himself and quite as humane. 
The institution of the slave-trade was the first genuine 
attempt at the abolition of slavery Las Casas himself, 
the apostle of the-Indies, the father of philanthropy, 
had been its ardent advocate Forced labour in the 
American mines and plantations was rapidly extermin- 
ating the natives. By importing black labour from the 
pestilential heathendom of Africa to the Christian 
paradise in the west, the saintly missionary thought 
not only to confer a temporal and spiritual blessing 
upon the negrees themselves, but also to save the 
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Indians without ruining the colonists. So fairly did 
the idea promise, that it seemed an inspiration from 
Heaven. Its evils, of course, soon pronounced them- 
selves, and Philip had forbidden the trade except under 
special license from himself. Of this the English 
understood nothing ; and the’ old Puritan captains went 
on hunting slaves, just as they prayed and fought, with 
all their heart and with all their strength, and never 
knew a reason why they should not. 

, By the end of January some five hundred negroes 
had been collected, and the squadron sailed for the 
Spanish Main. The French captain seems to have been 
persuaded to join hands with Hawkins, for Drake was 
transferred to the Judith, a barque of fifty tons and one 
of the original squadron. In seven weeks they were 
lying off the island of Margarita. It was the depot 
from which were supplied the struggling settlements on 
the Spanish Main, as the north coast of South An.erica 
was then called, and here in spite of the Spaniards’ 
protests the fleet quietly revictualled. It had now been 
five months at sea, and in those days ships’ bottoms grew 
so quickly foul that it was already necessary to clean 
them With the same effrontery which marked their 
dealings at Margarita, the well-stored squadron put into 
a lonely little port somewhere bevween Caracas and 
Coro in the Golfe Triste, and there for two months they 
stayed, leisurely careening, scraping, and refitting their 
weather-beaten ships. 

Then trade began in earnest, and as lawfully as might 
be. It is a story that has been told more than once in 
the glorious and disreputable annals of British enter- 
prise, and not so long ago about opium<on the coast of 
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China. The Spaniards of course refused to-buy negroes, 
as the Chinese refused to buy opium ; but Hawkins knew 
it was only because of a stringent Government order that 
they must pretend to obey He had only asa rule to urge 
the comity of nations and the old commercial treaties 
between England and Spain for the Spaniards to buy 
his dearly coveted wares. If these arguments failed he 
had another, which at La Hacha was sure to be wanted. 
Thither the Judith and another ship were sent, and at 
once were fired on For five days they blockaded tha 
port, and then Hawkins came round with the rest 
of the squadron The field-guns and two hundred 
musketeers were landed, the defences stormed, and the 
town cleared of Spaniards. At mght they began to 
steal back to trade in secret, Governor and all, and 
Hawkins did not leave till he had thus sold two hundred 
negroes 

So the game continued, till the ships were so loaded 
with gold and pearls that Hawkins would not risk 
another action, and sailed away northward to take up 
the Gulf Stream for the homeward voyage. No sooner, 
however, had he passed the Yucatan channel than two 
hurricanes shattered his fleet and drove it deep into the 
Gulf of Mexico. To proceed was impossible without 
refitting, and he boldly put into Vera Cruz. San Juan 
de Ulua, as it was then called, was the port of the 
city of Mexico itself, and twelve large ships laden with 
gold and silver lay in the harbour waiting for the rest 
of the Plate fleet and its convoy. ‘They were hourly 
expected, and next day they arrived off the port to find 
it in the possession of Hawkins. The whole year’s 
prodfice of the Indjes was thus at his mercy. The galleons 
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within the port wére defenceless, and the fleet outside 
must be utterly destroyed by the first gale unless he 
permitted it to enter. Never had such a dranght been 
held to an Englishman’s lips. But John Hawkins was 
honest and discreet enough to resist the temptation, 
and a formal convention Was made by which the 
Spaniards were to be allowed to come in and the 
English to refit. 

Hawkins scrupulously observed the terms of the 
agreement, but Don Martin Enriquez, the new Viceroy of 
Mexico, who was with the fleet, had come out with special 
orders about that “enemy of God,” John Hawkins, 
and he saw too well a road to high favour with Philip. 
For three days the English were suffered to dismantle 
their ships, and then, in spite of oaths and hostages and 
the sacred word of the Viceroy as a gentleman and a 
soldier, they were treacherously attacked. Though the 
surprise was complete, a desperate resistance wasxmade. 
Four Spanish ships were sunk, the flagship reduced to 
a wreck, over five hundred of their men slain, and at 
last it was only by fire-ships that Hawkins could be 
dislodged. The Jesus, the Minion, and the little Judith 
were all that got clear, and Drake himself, it is said, 
only escaped by swarming on board along a hawser. 
The rest of the ships were lost and so shattered 
was the Jesus that she had to be abandoned with 
all the immense proceeds of the voyage. Crowded 
with the crews of the lost ships, riddled with shot, and 
only half-victualled, the Minion and the Judith began to 
stagger homewards, while the Spaniards enjoyed their 
ill-gotten success. In all those wars it was by far 
the richest victory which the Spaniards gained ° over 
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the English, and of all the most’ dearly purchased ; 
for not only did it win for Philip and his perjured 
Viceroy the mortal enmity of John Hawkins and 
Francis Drake, but it showed them the path to their 
revenge. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SPANISH MAIN 


Jw England the news of the disaster produced a pro- 
found sensation. It may fairly be said to mark the 
opening of a new book in the great epic of the Reforma- 
tion. For the first time the long commercial intimacy 
between England and Spain received a rude shock, and 
from that shock it pined and died. Hitherto the party 
in the Council that believed England’s true policy to 
be a policy of alliance with Spain had more than held 
their own ; but on January 23rd, 1569, a weather-beaten 
man was riding post from Plymouth along the London 
road with the tidings which were destined at last to 
turn the scale. 

That man was Francis Drake. He had been the first 
to arrive from the perilous voyage. Since the fatal 
night he had seen nothing of his kinsman. He 
had put into Plymouth in greatc extremity, and in 
spite of his long privations, had been despatched by 
William Hawkins post-haste to the Council on the spot. 
It was in a critical moment that he came. Alarmed by 
the restlessness of the Northern Catholics and the sus- 
picious preparations which Philip’s Viceroy, the Duke 
of Alva, was making in the Netherlands, Elizabeth was 
“taking care” of a large treasure ,which had ‘Seen 
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chased into her ports by the Protestant rovers in the 
Channel. It was money borrowed to pay Alva’s army, 
and the Spanish Ambassador was loudly protesting. 
Determined not to let it go, the Queen was yet at her 
wits’ end for an excuse for keeping her hold, and Drake 
reached the Council doors * the nick of time. At the 
moment’ when the Ambassador was pressing his claim 
with a cogency that was not to be resisted, he suddenly 
found himself recoiling before a new argument. For the 
Queen was parrying his home-thrust with demands fog 
an explanation of the outrage offered to her trusty mer- 
chant; and, till satisfaction was given, she was flatly 
refusing to loose her hold on the treasure. 

A. few days later Hawkins arrived in a worse case 
than Drake. At first he accused his kinsman of having 
deserted him, but in the official inquiry, which was 
immediately held, the accusation was not repeated. He 
had probably been satisfied with the explanation Drake 
would naturally have given him, that, as he was already 
overloaded and short of provisions, he thought it his 
duty to get home as quickly as possible. 

Drake was not present at the inquiry. While he 
was waiting for the result of the Queen’s demands for 
redress on behalf of her fellow-adventurers, he took 
service in the navy. The Queen’s retention of the 
treasure had been followed by embargoes on both sides. 
Trade with Spain was stopped, war with France was 
imminent, and Sir William Wynter was sent out with a 
strong fleet under orders to relieve the French rebels 
in Rochelle and convoy the English merchant fleets to 
the Baltic, where the swelling trade of the country had 
pushed a new outlet. It was under him that Drake 

Cc 
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probably served, and in his school learnt all that the 
royal service could teach. 

In the summer he got leave, and on July 4th was 
married to Mary Newman, a Devonshire girl, who lived 
at St. Budeaux close by the town of Plymouth But he 
can have had but little leisire to enjoy his new happi- 
ness. For England was passing through one of the 
greatest crises of all her history, and every one knew it. 
Men believed that the ensuing year would decide the 
fate of the Reformation, and a presentiment of coming 
evil hung over the nation. In the winter the insurrec- 
tion of the Northern Catholics prematurely exploded, 
and though it was easily smothered, the success of the 
Government did little to relieve the situation. The 
gawn of the year 1570 was darkened with the threaten- 
ing shadow of a crusade for the release of Mary Stuart. 
England resounded with warlike preparations; the 
forces of the south and west were mobilised ;: every 
available ship was being brought forward for service ; 
and John Hawkins was equipping a force which was 
supposed to be under orders to intercept the Plate fleet 
at the Azores. We see all England at this moment 
agitated by the rough gusts that herald the storm; we 
see her overshadowed with war-clouds; the horizon 
blackens with coming danger, and lke a gleam of hope 
the white sails of two small vessels scudding westward 
out of Plymouth harbour detach themselves brightly 
against the surrounding gloom. 

The secrecy which shrouded this daring expedition is 
still impenetrable. It was only known that Francis 
Drake had sailed with two small vessels, the Dragon and 
the Swan, to reconnoitre the Spanish Indies till he found 
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at the very well-spring of her life a point where some 
terrible wound could be inflicted on England’s enemy. 
In England it was always believed to be a private 
venture for revenge, which began and ended with Drake 
himself. Like Hawkins, he was burning to rescue from 
the clutch of the Inquisitién the comrades of the last 
voyage who had fallen into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Diplomacy had failed to obtain redress for their losses, 
and both were bent on reprisals. Still, when we con- 
sider the demand there was at this moment for navzd 
officers, with what care the intelligence department was 
being organised, and finally how the expedition was pre- 
pared under the eyes of Drake’s old patron, William 
Hawkins, who was now Governor of Plymouth, it is im- 
possible to believe that the Government was not In som’ 
way concerned. Without the incentive of a special 
mission Drake would hardly have sailed while his old 
commander was hourly expecting to be loosed on the 
Plate fleet ; and the truth most probably is that Hawkins 
had suggested the possibility of reprisals mm the Indies, 
that his idea had been favourably received as being less 
hkely to lead to an open rupture than action in Europe, 
and that he had employed Drake to secure the necessary 
information. 

In the following* year the expedition was repeated 
with the Swan only. Whatever Drake did and whatever 
he saw, the effect of these two adventurous voyages was 
to earn him a reputation for humanity with the Spaniards 
and beget in him a magnificent contempt for their power. 
He returned with his head full of a scheme so wild in its 
daring that in the bare contemplation of its extravagance 
we seem transperted into the world of the Seven 
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Champions. Spain bestrid the world like a Colossus, 
half Europe was crawling between its legs, and Drake 
was volunteering with a jest on his lips to steal the hen 
that laid the giant's golden eggs. The two years of 
danger through which the State had just passed had bred 
a spirit ripe to applaud such an enterprise. Elizabeth’s 
excommunication, and the discovery of the great Ridolphi 
plot, had filled her with an ugly desire for retaliation 
both against Rome and Spain, and the relations between 
.London and Madrid were strained once more to breaking- 
point. Although at last she wisely smiled upon Alva’s 
suggestion that they should kiss and be friends yet a 
little while, an adder’s poison was under her lips. In 
deference to the Proconsul’s wishes she refused any 
songer to harbour the savage De la Marck and his 
Beggars of the Sea under the guns of her Cinque- 
Ports ; but the Governor of Plymouth received no orders 
to stay two wicked little craft which under his very 
eyes were being fitted out with every device which the 
latest science could suggest. 

For Francis Drake had found friends to back his wild 
scheme, and on Whitsunday eve, May 24th, 1572, he 
sailed out of Plymouth Sound on board the Pasha, of 
seventy tons, and in his wake was the little Swan, of 
twenty-five, in command of his brother John. Another 
brother, Joseph, was with him too, and John Oxenham 
of tragic memory, and others whose names were destined 
to be not entirely lost in the coming blaze of brilliant 
reputations. The Spaniards always said the Queen was 
among those who subscribed the cost, but be that as 
it may, no ship in her navy was better furnished than 
these. In all respects they might have been Her 
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Majesty’s own men-of-war, and yet the whole project 
wears the air of a schoolboy’s escapade. The crews 
all told, men and boys, numbered but seventy-three 
souls; there was but one of them had reached 
the age of thirty, and their modest end was nothing 
less than to seize the pott of Nombre de Dios, and 
empty into their holds the Treasure-House of the 
World. 

On his previous voyage in the lonely depths of the Gulf 
of Darien, Drake had discovered a httle landlocked bay é 
Here he had buried his surplus stores, and here on July 
12th he,hove-to his tiny squadron. Secure in the solitude 
of these untrodden shores, he intended at his leisure to 
set up three dainty pinnaces which he had brought 
from Plymouth in pieces, and with which the attack 
was to be made. No sooner, however, had his boat 
passed the narrow entrance of his hiding-place, than he 
saw smoke rising out of the dense tropical forest in 
which it was embosomed. His fastness had been 
profaned, and after returning to the ships for more 
strength and arms, he went ashore and boldly plunged 
into the tangled vegetation to solve the mystery. Not 
a soul was to be seen, but a leaden tablet met his view, 
informing him that some prisoners whom last year, in 
defiance of all pre®edent, he had released instead of 
drowning, had betrayed his hiding-place, and that the 
Spaniards had removed his stores. One of his former 
crew had conducted a rover called Garrett to the spot, 
but, in alarm to find the place had been discovered by 
the Spaniards, he had hurried away, and the only traces 


1 Probably the lower Puerto Escondido (Hidden Harbour) marked 
on Keith Johnston’s™map. 
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left of him were the kindly warning on the Jeaden 
tablet and the smoulderimg fire. 

_But Drake was not so easily daunted. He had fixed 

on the spot for setting up his pinnaces, and he did not 
mean to leave it till they were afloat. The ships were 
brought in, a pentagonal entrenchment marked out on 
the shore, and all hands were soon hard at work clearing 
the ground about it and hauling the felled trees together 
to make an abattis for its defence. 
« So protected, the carpenters next day got to work 
on the pinnaces, but it was only to be interrupted by 
the appearance of a suspicious squadron bearing straight 
for the harbour. It consisted of a ship, a caravel, and a 
launch or shallop. It proved to be nothing worse than 
#¢ vessel of Sir Edward Horsey’s, Captain James Ranse, 
with two Spanish prizes in company. Ned Horsey had 
been a notable pirate in the old wild days when Mary 
was on the throne, and any man in his employ wes not 
hkely to prove bad company for a venture like the one 
in hand. No sooner had Ranse heard what was in the 
wind than he begged to stand in with Drake, and 
the two rovers, with all the solemnity of ink and wax, 
drew up a deed of partnership. 

In a week the pinnaces were ready, and the com- 
bined squadron stole out o: its hidin&-place. Proceeding 
north-westward along the coast, on the third day they 
reached some fir-clad islands, which they called Islas de 
Pinos. Here, too, they found themselves forestalled. 
Some negroes were in possession, loading planks and 
timber into two frigates or small galleys from Nombre 
de Dios. The men were seized and eagerly questioned 
for news of the state of the town. Their information 
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was as bad as it could be. The waste of hill and 
forest that lay- on either side of the road from Panama 
to Nombre de Dios was occupied by a savage black 
people whom the Spaniards called Cvymarrones, a word 
our seamen corrupted into Maroons. Eighty years ago 
a number of African slavés had been driven by the 
cruelty of their masters to take to the woods, and 
having found favour in the eyes of the Indian women, 
they had now grown into two great tribes, whose terrible 
mission it was to rob, and kill, and torture every 
Spaniard on whom they could lay their hands Filled 
with the savage cruelty natural to so mongrel a 
race, possessed of a splendid physique, and alarmingly 
prolific, they were dreaded and treated by the Spaniards 
hke wild beasts. So formidable had these terrible 
tribes become, that this very year they had annihilated 
a strong force which a chivalrous Spanish gentleman 
had wolunteered to lead against their stronghold. Six 
weeks ago they had almost succeeded in surprising 
Nombre de Dios itself, and the Governor in great 
alarm had sent to Panama for reinforcements. 

Nothing could have fallen out worse. The town on 
whose sleepy security the success of the expedition 
depended would be all on the alert, and without shame 
Drake might well fave reconsidered his determination. 
But for him the news was but a reason for immediate 
action, on the chance that the troops had not yet arrived 
from Panama. With that remarkable foresight which 
seemed always to temper his rashest moods, he set the 
negroes ashore, trusting they would find their way to 
the Maroons with a good report of his kindness, and, 
at fhe same time, made rapid preparations to reach 
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Nombre de Dios before they could report his presence 
on the coast, in case they were so minded. It was 
arranged that the three ships and the caravel were to 
lie hidden amongst the Pine Islands under Ranse, while 
Drake himself made the attempt with the three pinnaces 
and the shallop Fifty-three of his own men and twenty 
of Ranse’s were picked for the service, and on the 23rd 
the last farewells were said as the four boats rowed off 
on their desperate adventure. 

. The arms as yet were lying snugly packed in chests. 
In their selection Drake showed a scholarly respect for 
the latest ideas of infantry officers, no less than that 
almost humorous originality which is so characteristic of 
all his exploits. Pikes and firearms were in equal pro- 
portion, according to the approved practice of the time, 
and the officers were armed with sword and buckler; 
but with the remaining third of his force he permitted 
himself the indulgence of an ingenious fancy. Séxteen 
men were armed with bows, and supplied not with 
heavy war-arrows but with hght roving shafts, specially 
devised to produce the same distracting effects for which 
rockets were afterwards employed. Six of the pikes, too, 
were fitted with gear for holding blazing tow, while the 
remaining four men carried nothing more deadly than 
trumpets and drums for the sole pfirpose of making as 
much noise as possible, as well for the encouragement of 
their comrades as the alarm of the enemy. 

In five days they had covered twenty-five leagues 
and reached a group of islets which was known to them 
as Cativaas or Prisoners’ Islands. Here at break of day 
the men were landed, and paraded in their respective 
parties, while Drake with cheery speeches served. out 
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their arms and did his best to remove the bad im- 
pression which the negroes’ news had made. In the 
afternoon they were away again, and by midnight the 
four evil-looking craft were lying still as sharks under 
the point Nombre Bay. Hither, creeping stealthily 
along the shore, Drake had®conducted them unperceived, 
and here they must wait for the first gray streaks of 
dawz. It was a time to try the stoutest heart. As the 
dark hours dragged wearily on, the young hands grew 
more and more nervous. On the other side of the poins 
under which they lay was a world-renowned town, as 
big as Plymouth, by this time perhaps full of the un- 
conquered Spanish infantry. There was nothing to 
break the spell of the deathlike silence but the booming 
of the surf and their own anxious whispers, as they dis- 
cussed beneath their breath the negroes’ news. Drake 
knew that another hour of such suspense would wither 
the heart out of his force, and it wanted yet an hour to 
dawn. Suddenly he descried a faint light silvering the 
horizon. It was only the moon rising, as he well knew, 
but by a happy inspiration he proclaimed it the dawn, 
and cheerily ordered out the sweeps. 

No sooner was the harbour gained than they knew 
they were detected. As ill-luck would have it, a ship 
was just taking upther moorings, and to their dismay a 
boat shot from her side straight for the landing-place. 
In a moment Drake’s pinnace was leaping across the 
water at racing speed to head it off. It was a desperate 
struggle, but Devon muscle told. The Spaniards soon 
saw they were overmatched, and fied to the opposite side 
of the bay. A ‘few minutes later the four boats had 
grounded under ethe shore-battery, and the men were 
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tumbling the guns into the sand. Unfortunately the 
gunner in charge had escaped to give the alarm, and as 
the men hastily fell into their places, they heard the 
citizens take fright. No sound under heaven is more 
awe-inspiring than that of a town awakening in terror. 
The first confused murmur that is quickly broken with 
scattered cries, the first woman’s shriek and first excited 
shout, each again and again repeated till the shuddering 
murmur is a broken roar—all this beset the ears of these 
threescore sailor lads, and worse than that, the roll of 
drums calling troops to arms, and the din of the great 
church bell high above all. : 

But now there was no time to be afraid. Twelve 
men were left to guard the boats, and the rest hurried 
silently to seize the new eastern battery. It was Drake’s 
great anxiety, and to his intense relief he found that not 
a gun had yet been mounted. So now the real work 
could begin, and divided into two parties, with clatter of 
drums and blare of trumpets, brandishing their blazing 
fire-pikes and uttering horrible yells, they rushed by two 
different ways to the market-place. Drake with the 
bulk of the force ran up the main street, while his 
brother and Oxenham led the smaller party by a more 
devious route with which they were somehow familiar. 
At the corner of the Plaza where tle Panama road left 
it a considerable force had by this time managed to 
assemble, and as the head of Drake’s little column 
appeared it was received with a roar of musketry. The 
sand spat up about their feet: the trumpeter dropped ; 
and the rest with one volley of shot and arrows dashed 
at the glowing matches before them.’ Then hand to 
hand, with sword and pike and the swinging butts of 
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muskets, the doubtful struggle raged. The event yet, 
hung on the balance, when in upon the Spaniards’ flank 
burst the second party with a startling volley. Be- 
wildered with the darkness and the din the Spaniards’ 
hearts began to fail. Panic multiplied the handful of 
their foes. Maddened bythe roving arrows, scorched 
and blinded by the flaming pikes, they were hustled 
hke sheep into the narrow road. Faster and faster 
they gave fheir ground, arms were flung down and 
backs were turned, till all in hopeless rout were flying 
for life through the Panama gate. 

The Plaza was immediately secured at all its outlets, 
and Drake with a small guard made a move for the Gover- 
nor’s house. No sooner had they entered the storehouse 
than a sight of wonder met their eyes. Against th® 
wall they saw the gray shimmer of a pile of silver bars 
ten feet in breadth, twelve feet in height, and seventy 
in lewgth. It was a sight beyond the most fevered of 
the Devon lads’ dreams. In open-mouthed amazement 
they prepared to fall upon it, but Drake only laughed at 
them and gave a sharp order to stand to their arms. 
He knew the danger was yet extreme. The town was 
full of soldiers, and to remove the silver in face of them 
was madness. He sternly forbade a single bar to be 
touched, for he kné@w that down by the shore was the 
King’s treasure-house, where was 2 store of gold and 
jewels beside which the heap of silver was as mere 
ballast. 

Returning to the main body he found that the re- 
action from the excitement of the fight had brought the 
men back into their nervous state. The distracting 
clang of the great alarm-bell was still crying lustily for 
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help, for Drake would not permit the church to be 
profaned ; inky clouds were rolling up over the town and 
obscuring the moon; frequent shots and warlike cries 
had been heard by the shore, and the rumour was that 
the boats had been attacked. John Drake and Oxenham 
were at once ordered off with their party to ascertain 
the truth and then rendezvous at the King’s treasure- 
house. Thither Drake hurried with the rest, but ere 
the goal was reached the tempest burst, and to all their 
Gangers and terrors was added the unearthly roar of a 
tropic rain. Matches were quenched and bowstrings 
ruined before they found shelter in a shed attached to 
the treasure-house Here another insupportable delay 
occurred, for from the spot where they stood it was 
impossible to break in. In the midst of the growing 
dismay John Drake and Oxenham ran up to report the 
boat-guard safe but in great alarm at the numbers of 
soldiers they had seen hurrying to and fro. A fréendly 
negro whom they had taken on board reported that a 
hundred and fifty soldiers had arrived the day before, 
and that unless the English got clear before dawn 
they would certainly be overwhelmed. In the face of 
this it was impossible to keep the young hands steady 
many minutes longer. In vain the undaunted captain 
tried to occupy them im repairing tle damage which the 
rain had done to their arms; in vain he encouraged 
them with hopes and even taunts. “I have brought 
you,” he cried, “to the mouth of the Treasure-House of 
the World. Blame nobody but yourselves if you go 
away empty.” The men only grew more unsteady ; and 
as the rain abated a little Drake ordered his brother and 
Oxenham to go round and break open the treasure- 
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house door while he returned to hold the Plaza. 
Briskly he stepped forward to lead the way, and 
then with a cheery cry on his lips rolled over in the 
sand. 

Ever since the first encounter he had been struggling 
against a desperate wound in the leg, lest the timid 
should make it an excuse for returning with the plunder 
they had already collected. Now they saw that his very 
footprints were full of blood, and it was clear his life 
was in jeopardy. The boldest would not listen to hm 
entreaties to proceed with the work. His life, they said, 
was degrer to them than all the wealth of the Indies. 
In spite of his angry protests they bore him with loving 
violence on board his pinnace, and so as the four boats 
rowed moodily from the harbour the sun rose on theffr 
glorious failure, and the renowned attempt upon the 
Treasure-House of the World was at an end. 

Every colonial port in those days had its Isla de 
Bastimentos or Victualling Island, and to that of Nombre 
de Dios the boats made their course, taking with them 
for their comfort the ship which they had seen arrive. 
It was laden with good Canary and other stores, and 
with the aid of this and the abundance of delicacies on 
the island Drake and the rest of the wounded rapidly 
recovered. Hither*they were followed by one of the 
Panama officers, who professed himself overwhelmed 
with the brilliancy of Drake’s feat of arms. He wanted 
to know if he was indeed that incomprehensible rover 
who did not drown his prisoners ; and if so, if there was 
anything with which the Governor could provide him. 
Drake, who took the Don’s fantastic courtesies for a 
cloak to cover a spy, answered roughly enough that he 
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was the Drake they meant, and that he intended to help 
himself to all he wanted. ‘‘So tell your Governor,” he 
concluded, “to hold his eyes open. For before I depart, 
it God lend me life and leave, I mean to reap some of 
your harvest which you get out of the earth and send 
into Spain to trouble all the éarth.” 

Drake meant what he said. He was still unsatisfied ; 
he was more contemptuous of the Spanish power than 
ever, and his men were intoxicated with their leader’s 
cpirit. But not so his partner. When the combined 
force was once more assembled at the Pine Islands, 
Ranse declared he was not willing to risk the booty 
already obtained in the hornets’ nest they had stirred. 
So with mutual goodwill they wound up the partner- 
ship and parted company. Ten days of rest had elapsed 
since the attack on Nombre de Dios. Their wounds 
were already half forgotten, and as Ranse shaped his 
homeward course, Drake swooped upon Cartagena, the 
capital of the Spanish Main. As he approached, the 
boom of guns rolled out across the sea to tell him he 
was expected. Light airs had delayed him, and in spite 
of his promptitude a despatch-boat had slipped in to 
give the alarm. Nevertheless, with his pinnaces he 
boldly entered the harbour, cut out a large ship that 
was discharging at the quays, and 4&midst a loud alarm 
of guns and bells and musketry carried it in triumph 
out to sea. Next day he intercepted two more despatch- 
boats, and learned the full extent of the tempest he had 
raised. Dazzled though he was with his recent feat, he 
saw clearly the ferment must be allowed to subside. 
With bewildering suddenness his whole plan was changed, 
and next night no trace of him was +o be seen off the 
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Spanish Main but the charred remnants of the Swan 
burning down to the water’s edge. 

He had utterly disappeared as suddenly as he came, 
and the mystery of the burning ship was all he had 
left behind. It was a mystery the Spaniards were not 
likely to fathom. For th®8 new project on which his 
genius was bent the pinnaces had to be fully manned, 
and to man the pinnaces his brother’s ship must be 
abandoned. His extraordinary instinct for the control 
of men told him that to give such an order was but te> 
court mutiny, his clear-eyed tenacity of purpose told 
him the work must be done, and done cheerfully. At such 
moments his influence over men was miraculous. That 
night —Tom Moone, the carpenter of the Swan, was 
secretly scuttling his beloved vessel at the risk of his 
life, and in the morning she was half full of water , but so 
skilfully had Drake ordered the work that no leak could 
be found. All day he toiled with well-feigned anxiety 
at his brother’s pumps till he and all the company were 
exhausted, and the water hardly reduced. In despair 
her heart-broken young captain sought his brother's 
advice, and so astutely was it given, that that night, as 
the shadows fell, John Drake with his own hand fired 
his stricken ship. 


CHAPTER MUI 
THE MULE-TRAINS 


@'o the Spaniards, that sight could only be a sign that 
the redoubtable rover had left the coast. The truth 
was far otherwise. On the western shore of the Gulf of 
Darien a littlenatural harbour, which through the ages had 
been undisturbed, was suddenly teeming with busy life. 
Tts primeval silence was awakened with the jolly laugh 
of the bellows, the ring of the anvil, and the snap of the 
axe, and the monkeys watched with worried air the 
mysteries of bowls and quoits and archery, and ail the 
pastimes of an English May-day fair. A wide stretch of 
forest growth had given place to rows of leafy cottages, 
and by the shore a little dockyard waked the echoes 
with unceasing clatter. It was another Puerto Escondido 
which Drake had discovered, and here, far from the ken 
of Spaniards, with alternate days of work and play, he 
was refreshing his men and refitting* his squadron. 

They called the place Port Plenty, for from hence 
they swept the sea of every passing victualler, and 
added the captured cargoes to the stores of game and 
fish it was their delight to catch. At intervals along the 
coast and amongst the wilderness of islands magazines 
were hidden, and into these were poured the stores that 
had been destined for great Plate fleets. The shark- 
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like pinnaces would suddenly appear in the midst of the 
trade-route no one knew whence, and, laden with food, 
as suddenly disappear no one knew whither. Even the 
solitudes of the far Magdalena river beyond Cartagena 
were startled with the splash of English oars; and ere 
resistance could be made, the storehouses on its banks 
were swept clean, and all was silence once more. 

It was on his return journey from this expedition 
that Drake learnt the first step towards the new exploit 
was accomplished. With the help of Diego, the negro. 
who had joined at Nombre de Dios, John Drake had suc- 
ceeded in establishing communication with the Maroons. 
While the Spaniards were straining their eyes seawards, 
Drake was quietly preparing to seize King Philip’s gold 
behind their backs as it left the gates of Panama, 
To this wild project the assistance of the Maroons was 
essential, and the first negotiations convinced him how 
eager they were to help But they had to assure him 
that nothing could be done till the dry season, for 
during the rains no gold was conveyed by land. Weary 
months must elapse before the blow could be struck— 
months of inaction, which in that terrible climate Drake 
knew was his greatest enemy. Everything was done to 
mitigate the evil. The Maroons showed them a new 
and more convenientgharbour than their last, somewhere, 
it would seem, amongst the shoremost isles of the Muletas. 
Here, within a network of reefs, the vessels were snugly 
ensconced, and with the eager help of the Maroons a great 
fort of timber built. 

In October, leaving his brother John as governor of his 
little kingdom, Brake with two of the pinnaces sailed 
oncesmore for the Main in search of intelligence. For 
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more than a month every kind of bravado was indulged 
in, partly, it may be, from a boyish delight in putting 
indignities on his enemy, and partly from a sagacious 
purpose of keeping up the hearts of his men. For in 
Francis Drake, as in some hero of saga, reckless high 
spirits and a far-sighted wariness seem ever contending 
for mastery. He gathered fruit in the gardens of 
Santiago de Tolu; he cut out vessels from the very 
mouth of the Spanish guns ; he rode out two gales in the 

harbour of Cartagena itself; he jumped ashore in the 
face of the garrison to show how cheaply he held the 
arms of Spain; and yet with a skill and judgment beyond 
his years he eluded every attempt to capture him by 
force or fraud; and through sickness and hunger, through 
f£xposure and disappointment, he maintained his men in 
such a state of cheerful obedience as had perhaps never 
before been seen. 

And now, as though to teach the world what, heroic 
fortitude, what a depth of patient resistance, lay beneath 
the tumultuous surface, misfortune came upon him 
apace. He returned to find his brother dead. In spite 
of his orders, Captain John Drake had been taunted by 
one a little more insane than the rest to attack with no 
better arms than a rapier and an old firelock a frigate 
full of Spanish musketeers. It was certain death, and 
both of them fell at the first discharge. The whole 
company were overwhelmed with grief for the loss of a 
man whose brave and loyal nature seemed destined to fill 
a place but little lower than his brother’s. It was their 
first reverse, and 1t came at an untimely moment. It 
was now December. The rains were ceasing; next month 
the Plate fleet would arrive from Spain ; the gold would 
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begin to move; and the time for their daring land- 
journey was drawing near. It was necessary that they 
should keep perfectly quiet till the trusty Maroons 
brought them news that the fleet had come. In painful 
inaction, therefore, they had to bide their time, while 
each day the heat increased as the dry season set in, 
and pestilence steamed from the sodden soil. December 
dragged wearily to its end, and with the dying year the 
vitality of the men ebbed fast away in the poisonous 
atmosphere. With the first days of the year 1573 ten 
men dropped in a raging fever, and in a few hours half 
the company were down. Death succeeded death, and 
the surgeons were helpless. Joseph Drake was seized 
amongst the rest, and expired m his brother’s arms. 
Then Drake arose as valiant against the ghostly enemp 
that was mastering him as he ever showed himself in 
open fight. Burdened as he was with the horrors of 
that fever-stricken den, and revolting and inhuman as 
the bare idea of dissection then was, he resolved to violate 
the sanctity of his own brother’s corpse to save the rotting 
remnants of his company. The weight of prejudice and 
tender sentiment he had to fling aside, to us is hardly 
conceivable, but the memory of it seems to send a 
shudder through the chronicler as years after he told 
the tale. ‘It was ¢he first and last experiment,” he 
exclaimed, “that our Captain made of anatomy in this 
voyage.” 

It was the end of January before the Maroons’ scouts 
reported that the fleet had put into Nombre de Dios. 
A. pinnace was at once despatched to test their fidelity, 
and it returned With a victual-frigate, whose captive 
crew*and passengers confirmed the negroes’ intelligence. 
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All was now bustle and excitement. Of the seventy- 
three souls who left Plymouth eight months ago but 
four-and-forty now remained. Half of these were too 
fever-stricken to march, and some sound men it was 
necessary to leave behind to tend the sick and guard 
the prisoners from the fury of the Maroons. Eighteen 
were all that could be spared for the adventurous 
journey, and on Shrove Tuesday, February 3rd, they 
plunged into the forest with thirty Maroons in company. 
-On the third day they reached a stronghold of their 
allies, where they were overwhelmed with hospitalities 
and offers of assistance. But Drake would not tarry or 
accept any increase in his force. Yet his heart was 
none the less moved with their simple kindness, and 
‘with pity when he saw them making a fetich of the 
cross. His earnest Protestantism would not suffer him 
to leave them in such a slough of sin, nor did he depart 
till he had persuaded them to cast away their. fetich, 
and in its stead had taught them hke children to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, and fed them with some scraps of the old 
navy chaplain’s divinity. Then with his heart lifted to 
heaven he strode on once more to spoil God’s enemies. 
Their march had now begun im earnest. Not a word 
was spoken ; with all the breathless caution of the chase 
they followed their strange familicrs up the forest-clad 
spurs of the Cordilleras. A mile ahead four guides 
felt their way, as it seemed by magic, through the 
sunless forest, and marked the track with broken 
boughs. Twelve more Maroons headed the little 
column, and twelve more formed its rear-guard. In 
the midst with the two black chiefs marched the 
Englishmen. To them it was like some enchfanted 
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land. Their devoted friends would not suffer 

them to carry the lightest burden, and at their ease 

they crept along the trail in silent wonder. The 
miraculous instinct of their guides, the beast-like skill 
with which the hunters killed their game, the fascina- 
tion of the endless silence, the wealth of luscious fruit, 
the prodigies of vegetation, the wonderland of birds, 

all mingling confusedly with the half-forgotten thought 
of the wild adventure before them—it was enough t« 

make their lives seem turned to fairy tales, without thx 

vision that was at hand. On the fourth day after 
leaving the stronghold, the spot on which every thought 
was bent had been attained. It was at the summit of 
the range. High upwards rose a giant of the forest, 

and in its arms was a leafy bower. Drake first 
ascended, and sank awestruck upon his knees. First 
of all Englishmen he was gazing on the Golden Sea. 

Before him spread the unmeasured mystery of the 
Pacific ; at his back rolled the old Atlantic. His heart 
was overflowing—so Moses gazed upon the promised 
land—and like a good crusader he humbly besought 
Almighty God of His goodness to give him hfe and 
leave to sail once in an English ship in that sea. So he 
descended and told them of his prayer, and before 
them all John Oxenham, his lieutenant, vowed that 
unless the captain did beat him from his company, he 
would follow him, by God’s grace. 

The secret of that fabled ocean, whose very name 
for two centuries thereafter never failed to inflame the 
imaginations of high and low with dreams beyond the 
extravagance of alchemy, was a secret no more. 
Jealously as Spaih had veiled the South Sea’s beauty, 
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Drake had seen her face, and athirst with desire he 
began the perilous descent to Panama. In two days 
the shelter of the forest ceased. The open country 
increased their danger every hour. On Valentine’s Day 
the magnificent roadstead of Panama with its burden 
of gold-ships opened beforé them, and now the peril of 
discovery became acute. Fearing at every step to be 
surprised by some fowler from the city, they broke into 
twos and threes, and so by different routes crept like 
lynxes through the giant grass, till a grove a league 
outside the gates gave them a semblance of security. 
Here, beside the Nombre de Dios road, they lay cgncealed, 
and rested while a spy was sent in disguise into the city to 
get news of the movements of the gold-trains, Drake 
“had hardly finished from the skirts of the grove a 
hazardous reconnaissance of the city against the time 
when God should grant his prayer, than the spy 
returned bursting with news. Two large mulétrains 
laden with victuals and silver were getting ready to 
start in the market-place, and in front of them that 
night was to travel no less a man than the Treasurer of 
Lima himself on his way to Spain, with eight mule- 
loads of gold and one of jewels. 

The luck sndeed seemed turned at last, and in high 
hope, as night was closing in, a mové was made for Venta 
Cruz. Here, at the point where the Nombre de Dios 
road crossed the river Chagres, stood the half-way . 
depot, and thus far the mule-trains always journeyed 
by night, so fierce was the noonday heat across the grass- 
clad prairie. ‘Thence, either by the river or the roughly 
paved road which Pizarro had made through the cool 
forest, the treasure reached the Atlantic. Within a 
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couple of leagues of the town they halted and prepared 
their ambush. First every man pulled his shirt over his 
clothes as the art military demanded for night attacks ; 
and then, divided into two equal parties, they took up 
their places on either side of the way, some fifty yards 
apart. By this disposition ¢he first and hindmost mules 
of the trai could be seized at the same moment, and 
each party could use its weapons against the Treasurer’s 
escort without hurting the other. Thus with every 
detail arranged, and certain of their prey, they waited. 
For an hour the silence of death lay upon the grass- 
bound highway, broken only by the uneasy breathing of 
the crouching ambuscade, and the murmurous voices of 
the tropic night. Then faimtly over the soft rustle of 
the giant grass came the tinkle of mule-bells on either 
hand, and from the direction of Venta Cruz the sound 
of a horseman’s trot and arunning foot-boy. The strictest 
orderehad been given that everything goimg towards 
Panama should be let by without a move, and unsus- 
pecting the traveller came on at an easy pace. Suddenly 
amidst the waxing sound of the mule-bells Drake to his 
dismay heard the trot change to a canter, and the gentle- 
man clattered rapidly down the hard road towards 
Panama. Still, it was impossible that he could have 
seen anything throwgh the impenetrable grass, and the 
anxious captain lay quietly on Surely enough the mule- 
trains were not alarmed. Louder and louder jangled the 
deep-toned bells till the air was alive with the merry 
clang. Then sharp and high over all Drake’s whistle 
pierced the din—the grass bowed before the rush of 
black and white figures—oaths and curses mingled with 
the bells—the mules stopped and then lay down—and 
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almost without a blow the whole train was in Drake’s 
hands. Pack after pack was rent and ransacked of its 
contents. A little silver was found, but Treasurer there 
was none, nor a single jewel, nor an ounce of gold. It 
was from the chief muleteer they learned the bitter 
truth. <A sailor who had been keeping up his courage 
with agua wie, had been fired to spend it on the 
traveller. His Maroon mate in a moment had knocked 
him down and lain on the top of him, but in the struggle 
cthey had rolled into the road. The gentleman had 
galloped on in great alarm, and meeting the Treasurer 
had told him that El Draque—how and whence he could 
not tell—was lying in wait for him on the lonely road, 
and the Treasurer had consented to send on the victual- 
¢rain in front of him to spring the trap. Thus early 
did that ominous name begin to have its unearthly 
sound in Spanish ears. Time and space seemed already 
not to exist for him, but in truth they were now a 
terrible reality. Delighted as he always was to hear 
how he frightened superstitious Spaniards, it was no 
moment for any but the gravest thoughts. Horse and 
foot would soon be hurrying out of Panama, and in 
Venta Cruz perhaps the alarm had already been given. 
The whole party were much exhausted by their recent 
long marches. To retrace their steps to a place of safety 
was four good leagues, and the only other line of escape 
lay through Venta Cruz. 

Needless to say the latter course was chosen. Each 
man mounted on a mule, they continued their way, till 
close to the town the Maroons scented musket-matches 
amongst the trees ahead. Dismounting, they boldly 
held on along the narrow road till thay were challénged 
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by a Spanish officer. In the name of the King of Spain 
the pompous captain bade Drake yield. For the honour 
of the Queen of England, the seaman cried, he must 
have passage that way, and flashed his pistol in the 
Spaniard’s face. It was the signal for a volley from the 
Spanish musketeers. As th® firing ceased Drake’s whistle 
rose merrily once more, and then through the choking 
smoke sailor and Maroon dashed blindly at the unseen 
enemy. Yelling and leaping like fiends the negroes lead 
the charge. Y6 pehé’ Y6 pehé /—their terrible war, 
cry struck dread into the Spaniards’ hearts. Backed by 
the maddened mariners the charge was _ irresistible. 
Without a check the enemy were swept through the 
town-gate up the narrow street and into the monastery 
—monks, soldiers, and civilians in a panic-stricken flock—e 
and there they were safely locked while the victors 
pillaged the little town. 

Besides its commercial importance, it was a sanatorium 
to which the ladies of Nombre de Dios came to be con- 
fined. Drake had reissued his invariable orders that 
no woman or unarmed man should be touched, and even 
in the heat of the sack his savage alles did not attempt 
to disobey. Yet the poor distracted invalids never 
ceased their piteous entreaties until Drake himself came 
to their bedsides t® comfort them. Surely never was 
a pirate so tender, or with such a gentle name. 

For an hour and a half the pillage continued, till an 
alarm of horse interrupted it. It was the advance guard 
of the cavalry from Panama; but a picket was holding 
the gate, and so well had Drake kept his men in hand 
that, faster than they came, the new-comers were soon 
galloping back to join their comrades. When they 
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returned with the main body to storm the captured 
town the corsair had vanished. 

Far and wide the alarm spread. To the confines of 

Nicaragua the mine-owners did not feel safe, and made 
ready for a flight to the South Sea. ‘Within a fortnight 
one of the shark-like pinnates appeared in the port of 
Veragua, and it was only the unsleeping vigilance of the 
garrison that saved a vessel laden with a million of gold 
from Drake’s hands. A frigate of Nicaragua put in 
ewith news that Drake had boarded her and stripped 
her of her gold and her Genoese pilot. To the 
eastward his leutenant had captured and carried off 
a fine frigate laden with victuals. No one, in short, 
knew where to look. All that was clear was that 
he was at sea again, and the gold-frigates hardly dared 
move. 

Meanwhile the treasure was pouring across the 
Isthmus under strong escorts unmolested. On the last 
night of March, guarded by half a company of soldiers, 
three large mule-trains left Venta Cruz with some 
thirty tons of silver and a quantity of gold. Almost 
to the very gates of Nombre de Dios they travelled 
as safely as the rest, when just as they thought all 
danger over, in front and rear the jangle of the bells 
was drowned in a rattle of musketr¢. The woods were 
belching shot and arrows, the air was rent with that 
terrible Yé pehé/ Y6 pehé/ mingled with shouts in 
French and English. Overwhelmed and dazed as the 
yelling figures leaped down upon them into the road, 
the soldiers discharged their pieces and fled into the city 
in wild alarm. The garrison turned out with all the 
promptitude which their constant wetchfulness made 
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possible ; but when they reached the scene there was 
nothing but the mules and the empty packs. 

It was Drake again where least of all he was to be 
expected. Shortly after his attempt to cut out the gold- 
frigate of Veragua he had met with a Huguenot privateer 
in distress. He had relievéd its wants, and had heard 
from its captain the news of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Moved with pity at his heartrending 
tale, and lashed into a fury against the whole Catholic 
world, Drake had taken him into partnership and 
determined on this last desperate attempt. Strong in 
the certainty of his simple faith that God’s hand must 
surely now be with him against the idolatry that was 
stained with a crime so hideous, he had struck his 
triumphant blow at the gates of this Moloch, and wha 
wonder if he thought it was the finger of the Lord that 
had pointed out the way ? 

While the Spaniards were gazing hopelessly at the 
rifled mules the victors with jests and laughter were 
stuffing silver bars into the land-crabs’ holes, hiding 
them under trees, burying them in the river-bed, till 
fifteen tons were concealed Then groaning under the 
rest and all the gold, they staggered on to the river- 
mouth, where the pinnaces were to meet them. Over- 
taken by a storm df rain, in two days they reached the 
rendezvous drenched and exhausted,—and there, with the 
suddenness of a dream, at the very culmination of their 
fortunes, they found themselves face to face with a situa-~ 
tion beside which all their former griefs were as nothing. 
Not a sign of the boats was to be seen, and in their stead 
appeared seven Spanish shallops. They were rowing 
towards Nombre de Dios from the very spot where the 
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pinnaces had been lying during the absence of the shore- 
party, and all hope, not only of saving the treasure, but 
of ever seeing home again, was gone. ‘The pinnaces must 
have been overpowered, and under torture the prisoners 
would have to confess where the ships were hid. Despair 
seized every heart but Drak®’s, and invoking the aid of 
that extraordinary power in which he was never sur- 
passed, with a few cheery words he transformed the 
situation into one of hope. He showed them that if 
dxod had permitted the enemy to prevail against the 
pinnaces, He had sent the storm to bring tree-trunks 
down the river; with these they might make a 
raft and reach the ships long before the blundering 
indolent Spaniards could make up their minds what to 
do. ‘It is no time to fear,” he urged, “ but rather to 
haste to prevent that which is feared.” In a trice all was 
movement again. The raft was made; and with a crew 
of one Englishman and two Frenchmen, who insisted on 
sharing the danger, with a biscuit-bag for a sail and a 
tree for a rudder, Drake was waving a cheery adieu to 
his company. “If it please God,” he cried, as they 
pushed off into the stream, “that I shall ever set foot 
aboard my fngate in safety, I will, God willing, by one 
means or another get you all aboard in despite of alli the 
Spaniards in the Indies.” 

Yet no one knew better than he how desperate was 
his case. No sooner were they at sea than every wave 
surged over the crazy raft up to their arm-pits as they 
sat. For six hours they toiled, parched and blistered 
with the salt and sun. “See,” suddenly cried Drake in 
the midst of their torment, “there are our pinnaces.” 
True enough they were there, and toe the sufferers’ in- 
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tense joy bearing straight for them. Drake declared all 
fear was over, when all too soon it was clear the pinnaces 
had not seen them, and in a few moments they dis- 
appeared behind a small headland, evidently meaning to 
stay there the night. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Drake steered his raft straight ashore through the 
raging surf. Reckless as the resolution was, the landing 
was safely effected, and running round the headland 
they quickly joined the boats. The crews were horror- 
stricken to see their disfigured Captain with so ragged 4, 
following, nor would he relieve their anxiety till with 
cruel jocularity he had grimly enjoyed their dismay. It 
was not until he had ascertained that it was the gale 
which had caused their delay that he had mercy on 
them. ‘Give thanks to God,” he cried at last, as he 
drew from his bosom a quoit of gold, “our voyage is 
made!” 

Well he might say it. The shore-party without 
further adventure was brought off safely with all their 
treasure, and much of that which had been buried was 
subsequently recovered, in spite of the Spaniards’ efforts 
to find it. The booty they now had must have been 
very large. Besides the plunder of Nombre de Dios, 
Venta Cruz, and the mule-trains, they calculated that 
of the two hundrad vessels of all kinds which then 
navigated the Caribbean Sea, there was not one they 
had not overhauled once at least, and some of them had 
suffered three times. Their only thought now was 
the homeward voyage. So reduced was the company 
that the Pasha was too large for them to navigate, and 
Drake gave it to his Spanish prisoners as some com- 
pensation for their long detention. In the Magdalena 
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he knew he would find plenty of craft to serve his turn. 
So after parting company with the French on the best 
of terms, he sailed in his new frigate for the river. In 
Cartagena harbour were all the great Plate ships and 
their convoy on the eve of sailing for Spain. But in the 
exuberance of his spirits Dreke stood close in, and then 
ran by before the whole fleet with the flag of St. George 
waving defiance at his mast-head, and his silken pennants 
and ensigns floating down to the water to bid them 
@@ mocking farewell. 

Another frigate was soon picked up, and after 
lingering in his stronghold long enough to refit for 
the voyage and take leave of his trusty allies, he 
shaped his course for home. So prosperous was the 
woyage that he did not even touch for water at New- 
foundland, as the custom then was; and on Sunday, 
August 9th, 1573, the good folk of Plymouth, to their 
preacher's dismay, came running out of church ag the 
triumphant young captain’s guns thundered a salute to 
his kinsman’s batteries. 


CHAPTER IV 
GLORIANA AND HER KNIGHTS 


THE storm-clouds had rolled away, and the sun was 
shining peacefully over England, when Drake came~ 
home. A week ago the last adherent of Mary Stuart 
had been hanged in Edinburgh: Alva had turned his 
back upon the discredited English Catholics; and 
Ehzabeth’s Government was drawmg a long sigh of 
relief. Both England and Spain were but too glad to 
enjoy the respite which Alva’s overtures afforded, and 
Drake, burning with his desire for the South Sea, found 
himself plunged mto the chilling waters of an amicable 
arrangement. So far from there being any hope of the 
Government countenancing his passion, he was con- 
fronted with the possibility of being sacrificed as a 
pirate on the altar of Peace. Elizabeth was surrounded 
by friends of Spain , the master of her household was in 
Philip’s pay ; Mr. Christopher Hatton, her new favourite, 
was a Papist in his politics; and although the Ridolphi 
plot had ruptured diplomatic relations with the 
Escurial, there was a recognised Spanish agent in 
London, who began protesting with such energy that 
Drake found it necessary to hurry out to sea again 
for fear of arrest.’ 


1 See draft memorandum of answer given to complaints of Spain, 
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There is much to be said for the Spaniard’s conten- 
tion that his proceedings were flat piracy. True, there 
is no definition of the offence accepted by modern 
publicists which would fix the guilt upon him. He had 
not acted as a hosts humans generis, but as an enemy of 
Spain alone; he had not pillaged animo furandi, but 
under colour of right. Still at that time International 
Law had not so nicely ascertained the limits of piracy 
and irregular reprisal. That Drake was entitled to 
reprisal under the old Law of Nations, there was no 
denying. He had been wronged, he had applied 
through his Government for redress, and redress had 
not been forthcoming. But it was now a well-established 
doctrine that before a subject of one country put in 
¢orce his remedy of special reprisal against the subjects 
of another, he ought to obtain a commission from his 
own Prince, or some authorised official of his Govern- 
ment. Such a commission John Hawkins held a4 this 
moment, and William Hawkins was the Queen’s Governor 
of Plymouth. If Drake was not employed by the one, 
he at least had the connivance, if not the sanction, of 
the other. Whether Elizabeth had directly authorised 
the expedition, the friends of Spain could never find 
out. They blew hot and cold on the point, like men 
with a weak case. At one moment chey tried to fix her 
with complicity, in the next they sought to convict 
Drake by denying that he had her authority. The 
Queen, as usual, would not commit herself. Though 


e 


S P. Spain, xxvi. The confusion of erasures, corrections, and 
interlineations, where Drake’s case is dealt with, would afford fairly 
clear evidence of the complicity of the Government, were no other 
to be had. 
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she smiled and held the rod behind her back, it did 
not suit her diplomacy just then to disown the blow 
with which Philip’s extremities were tingling. It was 
just what she wanted, to whip him into the ratification 
of Alva’s convention. So it was only a question of 
time for Drake to be able*®to reappear out of hiding, 
and hold up his head without fear of the Lord Admiral, 
and in the proud consciousness of an exploit that was 
dear in the eyes of his sovereign. 

Nor did he doubt 1t was as dear in the sight of 
Heaven. As Elizabeth consulted Jewell, so Drake had 
consulted his spiritual adviser, and the parson had told 
the seaman, as the bishop told the Queen, that to prey 
on the idolaters was doing God a service. We may 
laugh in cynical distrust of such convenient doctrine, 
and doubt the tenderness of consciences so simply satis- 
fied ; but it was all real and sincere enough then. The 
Elizabethan Protestants went to the Bible for their 
political morality as a man goes now to his newspaper ; 
and in the pages of Scripture they found wmit large 
and clear a command for unceasing war on idolatry. 
Nothing was plaimer to men like Drake than that the 
Mass was an idolatrous rite. He had seen the Spaniard 
abasing himself beside the passing Host: he had 
seen the African negro grovelling before his Mumbo 
Jumbo; and too simple-minded to grasp the higher 
mysticism of the Catholic creed, he could find no differ- 
ence between the two states of mind. So with all the 
devotion of Gideon he warred upon the idolaters, and 
revelled lke a Hebrew captain in the spoil of the 
heathen. It was to him a crusade, and like a crusader 
he made war. Never once was his creed made to serve 
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as a cloak for piratical excesses. For him his religion 
was as much a bridle asa spur. Implacable as was his 
animosity against Spain, Spaniards were universally won 
by the courtesy and even the generosity with which he 
treated them. He never killed a prisoner, no matter 
what he risked by sparing his life. He never destroyed 
a ship unless it were taken in act of war against him. 
His hate was heroic, and he fought his enemies as though 
he loved them. For a church, or a woman, or an un- 
«© armed man, he had a noble forbearance that puts the 
brightest chivalry of his time to blush, and it was the 
grateful eulogies of his prisoners of war that crowned 
his reputation. 
Still, in spite of all his chivalry, politicians who 
~believed his exploits were dangerous would not be 
persuaded. These men regarded rivalry with Spain 
as madness. They were content if England maintained 
her position as a second-rate power, and picked up a 
subsistence in such corners of the earth as she could find 
unoccupied by Spain. Thus, though the law did not 
lay hands on him, he was not permitted to put in prac- 
tice the scheme with which his heart was aching, and 
with admirable patience he submitted to the restraint. 
His passion never ceased to consume him. Yet month 
after month, and year after yearn, he waited for the 
Queen to sanction his quest. . His only solace was to 
send his brothers and companions to contimue his work, 
and to watch cruiser after cruiser leaving Plymouth for 
the West. Fired by his success, Hawkins, Wynter, and 
half the Devon gentry were fitting out vessels to follow 
where he had led, but Drake remained at home.1 Poor 


1 Memorvas de los Corsarios, etc., ubi supra. 
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John Oxenham, who had vowed to be his fellow in the 
great enterprise, was not so patient. After waiting three 
years, he stole away to the South Sea overland, and 
being taken by Spaniards, with no commission to show, 
was hanged for a pirate on Lima gallows, as every one 
knows. ; 

More wise and loyal than his lieutenant, Drake sought 
relief in the public service. In August, 1573, a few days 
after his return, the Earl of Essex had gone to bury his 
reputation in Ulster. In view of the coming struggle 
with Spain, Ireland was as great an anxiety for Elizabeth 
as the Low Countries were for Philip; and the chivalrous 
Earl had craved permission to undertake the quest, and 
to reduce the island to his mistress’s obedience with his 
own Quixotic lance. Drake was there too, if legend says 
true, hiding in Queenstown harbour, where in the creek 
that still bears his name he was lost to his persecutors 
and PHilip’s cruisers. There he lay till his pardon was 
sure, but with his danger faded all hope of a venture to 
the Pacific. As the year 1574 grew old the Government 
drew closer and closer to Spain. Walsingham and 
Leicester were still for defying Philip, and openly 
assisting the Prince of Orange; but Burleigh and Bacon 
had gone over to the party of the Spanish alliance. 
Alva was now at Phflip’s ear, and Spain was as effusive 
as England. The English refugee traitors were banished 
from Philip’s dominions; and Sir Henry Cobham went 
over to Madrid to negotiate a commercial treaty. Thus, 
when at last Drake was able to emerge from his lair, 
he found the air filled with such a peal of harmony 


1 The tradition of his hidimg in Diake’s Pool can only refer 
to this period. 
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that it was useless to expect his sighs to be heard. 
In despair he resolved to seek service in Ireland, 
and in the spring of 1575, armed with a letter of intro- 
duction from Hawkins, he joined the Earl with his 
frigate the Falcon} 

Around Essex was gathered the flower of English 
knight-errantry, and the adventurous seaman was re- 
ceived with open arms into their company. Here were 
Black John Norreys and his brother William, and 
others of their stamp fresh from the Low Country wars. 
They were the last of the old race of medieval soldiers 
whom the Prince of Orange’s mathematics were soon to 
improve away—‘“breathing vahant” men who, hot of 
head and stout of heart, gave to Shakespeare his stormy 
captains, and like them bigoted, quarrelsome, and loyal, 
loving, hating, and fighting, raged through their lives 
at Homeric pitch. These, at an age when a man’s nature 
receives its last impressions, were Drake’s cunstant 
comrades; with these men he now for months shared 
danger and privation ; what wonder if the strong fellow- 
ship that such an atmosphere alone engenders left its 
mark for ever on the adventurous sailor ? 

Nor was this the sum of his changed surroundings. 


1 Harl MSS 540, fol. 108, & S P Ireland, lu. 49. S P. 
Ireland (Folios) vol vin. Stowe says, “he furnished at his own 
proper expense three frigates, with men and munitions, and served 
voluntary ” Essex speaks of having three frigates in his service, 
but calls them ‘‘your Majesty’s frigates” (Essex to the Queen, 
Devereux, 1. 113-117), and the accounts show Drake receiving 
pay as captain of the Falcon, and not otherwise. This, how- 
ever, appears to be the first introduction of this class of vessel 
into the English service, and Drake may have presented them to 
her—to shut the Lord Admural’s mouth on the subject of 
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If the age still bred its Hotspurs, it was begetting Jagos 
too, and such a one was Mr. Thomas Doughty. Of all 
Drake’s comrades, this accomplished gentleman won the 
largest share of his affection. He was a man whose nature, 
once perhaps admirable, had been poisoned by the atmo- 
sphere of intrigue in which h8 had lived. It was a type 
which more justly reflects the age of Elizabeth than any 
one of those brilliant figures who by the very fact of rising 
above the ordinary level most attract the attention, and 
it was a type most nicely calculated to win the rougher 
nature of Drake. He was a scholar of no mean pre- 
tensions, and could display both Greek and Hebrew ; he 
had served a campaign or so in the Low Countries, and 
gracefully supported the reputation of a soldier; he had 
studied law at the Temple, and could discourse in 
honeyed phrases the fashionable philosophising of the 
hour. Drake always loved a scholar as he loved a 
soldier,tspecially if he were a Cambridge man, as Doughty 
seems to have been. Even Essex had been won by his 
parts. He had been m a confidential capacity in the 
Earl’s household, and when Essex found his work was 
being thwarted, Doughty had been sent over to try and 
remove the obstruction at Court. But he was now in 
disgrace, for he had brought back a lying report that 
the difficulties were al? due to Leicester’s slanders. Essex 
had written a furious letter of complaint. Leicester had 
explained, and Essex in a dignified apology declared 
that he should withdraw his confidence from Doughty. 
The discredited servant continued, however, to serve as 
a soldier. Drake and he became inseparable, and so 
brotherly in their affection that the seaman even im- 
parted to his friend the secret on which his whole heart 
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was bent, and they vowed to unite their efforts in 
bringing the great adventure into being. 

It is easy to understand the delight which Drake’s 
humanity found in the polished society of such a man. 
For the warfare in which he was engaged was of a fierce 
brutality beyond anything he had seen. The Irish seas 
were swarming with pirates, and in burning their galleys 
and supporting Essex in his wretched man-hunts, the 
frigates were chiefly engaged. All was murder, rapine, 
and fire, and the piteous spectacle culminated in the last 
act of Essex’s proconsulship. To the isle of Rathlin the 
chiefs of the rebels and the invading Scots had sent 
their women and children for refuge, and so heartless 
was war in those days that even this pattern of Eliza- 
bethan chivalry conceived the idea of destroying them 
all, As the Earl retreated to the Pale, John Norreys with 
his company was left behind at Carrnckfergus under 
orders to concert with the sea-captains the surprise of 
the sanctuary. One day in July, a flotilla escorted by 
the three frigates suddenly left the harbour. Two days 
later, in spite of every difficulty, a landing was effected. 
The first assault on Bruce’s Castle was repulsed, but on 
Drake and his fellow-captains getting two heavy guns 
ashore, the Scots leader speedily capitulated. The 
garrison was given over by Norrefs to the vengeance of 
the soldiers ; two hundred souls were massacred as they 
left the castle, and then day after day a cruel hunt 
went on till every cave and hollow of those storm-beaten 
cliffs had echoed with the victims’ shrieks, and not a 
soul—man, woman, or child——could be found alive in St. 
Columba’s Isle. So miserably did those two famous 
captains first join their hands in war. We can but turn 
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from the spectacle in disgust, and try to think of it as the 
parent of that most chivalrous venture when Drake and 
Norreys went out alone to fight the nation’s battle, and 
set an exiled monarch on his throne. Drake himself, 
while the massacre went on, was busy with the frigates, 
burning eleven Scottish gadleys; and had it not been 
so, still we could hardly blame him for sharing an 
exploit which the Faery Queen’s own knight could 
describe to her in an exultant despatch. 

With the close of Essex’s mission Drake’s services 
were no longer required in Ireland, and he came home 
with a glowing letter of recommendation from the Earl 
to Walsmgham. Essex had been thoroughly impressed 
with the capacity of his new officer, and now that he 
could no longer find him work he sent him to the 
spirited Secretary of State as a man fit to serve against 
the Spaniards. The expression need not surprise us 
Through good report and evil report Walsingham had 
been Essex’s staunchest friend. Both were consistent 
supporters of the war policy, and Walsingham may even 
have asked for a likely man; for once more the wind 
had gone round and was blowing gustily from the 
stormy quarter. Cobham’s mission had proved a failure, 
and he had returned without having removed the Grand 
Inquisitor’s oppositaon to the proposed exterritoriality of 
heretic merchantmen. In Don John of Austria a new 
champion for Mary Stuart was sounding his challenge 
in the lists, and under his countenance the English 
Catholic refugees had fitted out a pirate fleet. Daily 
the Council were debating a war with Spain, and seri- 
ously considering the proffered allegiance of Philip’s 
Dutch rebels. Walsingham was now supported by all 
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the Council except the old peers and Philip’s pensioner. 
Even the cautious Burleigh was catching the war-fever. 
The city merchants, trembling for their trade, were still 
hesitating, when, in January, 1576, came the news that 
a ship of Sir Thomas Osborne, one of the greatest of the 
merchant princes, had been aeized in a Spanish port, and 
its crew flung into the dungeons of the Inquisition. It 
was the last blow to the time-honoured alliance, as the 
affair of Vera Cruz had been the first. The country 
was thoroughly roused. Elizabeth was furious. Parlia- 

" ment was summoned to provide the sinews of war, and 
Cobham went over to Brussels to threaten that if Alva’s 
convention were not at once ratified, the Queen would put 
into execution “some remedy for her relief that she would 
not willingly yield unto.” 

It was no idle threat. Soon after the delivery of 
Essex’s letter, Drake had been surprised by the sight of 
Walsingham’s grim face in his lodgings. As soen as 
they were alone the Secretary had unfolded a map, and 
informing Drake that the Queen had received injuries of 
the King of Spain, for which she desired revenge, asked 
him to mark upon it the points at which Philip might 
be most annoyed. Thinking his hour had indeed come, 
yet cautious still in the midst of his excitement, Drake 
began vaguely to hint at his mightycproject. Walsing- 
ham at once asked him to reduce it to writing and sign 
it But the wary seaman was not to be caught. No 
doubt he preferred to keep his own secret, for the King 
of Spain’s eyes might be anywhere , besides, he was too 
good a Protestant not to be overflowing with the idea of 
which the assembling Parliament was full, and he refused 
to put pen to paper “Her Majesty is mortal,” he told 
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the Secretary, ‘and if it should please God to take Her 
Majesty away, it might be that some Prince might reign 
that might be in league with the King of Spain, and 
then will mine own hand be a witness against myself.” 
It was all Walsingham could get out of him then. But 
a few nights later he recefved a summons from the 
palace, and was introduced by the Secretary into the 
presence*of the great Queen herself. With all the 
witchery she so strangely exercised over the sturdy 
chivalry of her time, she appealed to the young sea- 
captain as some distressed princess to an errant knight. 
Her caitiff kinsman had foully wronged her, she was 
pining for revenge, and he alone was worthy of the 
quest. So with a woman’s art she claimed his service 
and drew from the eager seaman the outlines of his 
immortal project for a raid into the Golden Sea. 

Full of hopeful resolve he left her, but it was only for 
new dasappointment. By the end of March the wind 
had changed again. The wayward Queen had quarrelled 
with her Parliament for being as Protestant as Drake, 
and had rudely dismissed the Dutch envoys. The breach 
between the two natural allies widened as the summer 
went on, till in the autumn Elizabeth was actually con- 
templating an active policy against the Prince of Orange. 
_Walsingham was in despair. He saw his efforts to open 
the perverse Princess’s eyes were useless; he saw she 
had obstinately made up her mind that Philip meant 
peace, and determined to save her from herself, his 
untivalled genius for management seems to have shown 
him in Drake an instrument to force her into war with 
Spain. 

How the affair was managed it is still impossible to 
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say; but there can be no doubt that the Queen was 
approached through Hatton, and no one at that moment 
was better calculated to lead her into mischief than her 
handsome captain of the guard. Fortunately Thomas 
Doughty’s talents had again served him in good stead, 
and he was now Hatton’s jSrivate secretary. Doughty’s 
eloquent tongue turned the favourite’s head with 
the dazzling prospect which the venture promised, and 
in due course the Queen told Drake she was ready 
to subscribe a thousand crowns to the expense of an 
expedition to penetrate the South Sea; but it was on 
the express condition that the whole affair was to be 
kept a profound secret, and she gave stringent orders 
that above all not a word of 1t should be breathed to 
- Lord Burleigh. 

So like a naughty child did this strange woman try 
to cheat her most trusted counsellor. But the Lord 
Treasurer was not so easily outwitted. He knewevery- 
thing, though he held his peace, and quietly went to 
work to prevent the prank on which his wayward 
mistress was bent. Sad to relate, a tool was ready to 
his hand. Noone knew better than he an Iago when he 
saw him, and with such a man he could play as he 
would. Doughty, ignorant perhaps of Drake’s rela- 
tions with Walsingham and the Queen, felt that his own 
Court influence had done everything, and jealous of the 
prominent position which Drake assumed, revealed the 
whole project to Burleigh. It takes away the breath to 
think that the great Minister with whom all the glories 
of Elizabeth are associated should have deliberately set 
to work to wreck the most brilliant and typical achieve- 
ment of her reign; yet what the instructions were 
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which Doughty received from the astute old schemer 
became only too plain in the sequel. 

Meanwhile Drake, without a suspicion of his friend’s 
treachery, threw himself into the work of floating his 
company and organising the expedition. It was in a 
happy hour, for just now”’the town was run mad on 
exploration. In the autumn of 1576 Frobisher returned 
from his attempt to discover a north-west passage into 
the South Sea, and had turned every one’s head with 
some ore which he had brought from Labrador. Courts 
and city vied with one another in supporting his venture 
for 1577, and Drake caught the tide of speculation at 
the flood. Leicester, Hatton, Walsingham, and other 
courtiers took shares freely. Sir William Wynter, 
Elizabeth’s Admiral-at-Sea, so warmly supported the 
scheme that the younger Wynter was appointed vice- 
admiral. It also seems to have received the sanction of 
the Hawkinses, for young William Hawkins, the son of 
the Governor of Plymouth, sailed with it. Cadets of 
the best Devonshire families freely volunteered, and 
when the little sea-captain with his fine clothes and 
his page, and Diego, his negro, strutting at his heels, 
swaggered into the Temple to see Tom Doughty, there 
were found plenty of spirited young barristers weary of 
their briefless exfstence and eager to embark their 
younger sons’ portion in a romantic adventure. Drake's 
frank blue eyes and hearty self-reliance spread con- 
fidence around him, and he was soon busy equipping his 
expedition regardless of cost. 

In Plymouth harbour three ships were brought for- 
ward for a voyage to Egypt. There was the Pelcan, of 
one hundred tons and eighteen guns, which was to serve 


CHAPTER V 
AN OCEAN TRAGEDY 


IN days when the earth seems hardly to have a secret 
still unprofaned, it is difficult to grasp through what a 
world of shadowy terrors Drake had resolved to push 
his way. Yet we may conceive the strange fancies that 
mixed with the music of wind and wave, of trumpets and 
violins, as he paced the poop of his little flagship and 
watched her four frail consorts rising and falling to the 
mysterious swell of the Atlantic. Since the discovery of 
the New World no event had so profoundly moved men’s 
imagination as Magellan’s great achievement sixty years 
ago Till then it was believed that America was part of 
one vast continent that covered all the South Pole, and 
was one with New Guinea, and even now, geographers 
taught that there was no southward passage from the 
Atlantic into the South Sea except by the narrow strait 
through which the great Portuguese d)scoverer had passed 
to find the Old World beyond the New. ‘Time after time 
the most renowned officers in the Spanish service had 
attempted to follow in Magellan’s track, but even those 
who succeeded 1n passing the strait had demonstrated with 
disaster the impracticability of the route. For a genera- 
tion it had been abandoned: the riches of the South Sea 
continued to pass overland by Nombre de Dios; and 
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primeval silence had once more settled upon the desolate 
shores of Patagonia. 

To the real and known difficulties of the navigation, 
the science of the day added all the terrors of its 
naive deductions. The primwmn mobile was supposed 
to set up so violent a westerly current that even if a 
man passed in he could never return. So great was the 
dread the idea inspired that Magellan had been com- 
pelled to hang two of his chief officers before he could 
proceed, and the last attempt to penetrate the passage 
had been frustrated by open mutiny For those who 
had no science, myth and legend provided horrors in 
plenty. The seafaring folk of Europe generally believed 
the fires of Heaven would consume all who attempted to 
pass the torrid zone; and those whose comrades had 
passed and lived, still shuddered at a void beyond where, 
engendered of incessant storm and darkness, the great 
Atlantic swell was born. Yet it was through this region 
of prodigies, chartless and unexplored, that Drake with 
his imperfect instruments was going to find his way ; 
and these were the men whom, with no help of modern 
discipline, he had to persuade to the work They had 
only agreed for a voyage to Alexandria, nor was it till 
the little squadron rendezvoused at Mogadore, on the 
west coast of Morecco, that they knew anything more 
adventurous was in the wind. At any time they might 
refuse to venture farther into the burning void. With 
all the support of his officers Drake could barely hope 
to Inspire them with his own daring ; and at his side was 
his dearest friend sworn to overthrow the voyage. 

It was not long before Lord Burleigh’s tool was at 
work. Running down the African coast as far as Cape 
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Blanc, Drake again put in with half-a-dozen prizes he 
had picked up on the way. Here he proceeded to clean 
his ships, and while the rummaging was going on 
Doughty got the soldiers ashore to exercise them at 
their weapons. There was a prospect of sharp work 
ahead, for Drake meant to water and victual at the Cape 
Verde Islands, and force might be needed Mayo, which 
was then a notable haunt of pirates, was the first point 
attempted, and here Doughty, with Captain Wynter in 
his company and some seventy musketeers, was landed 
to scour the island for provisions. Once out of sight, he 
began secretly tampering with the men, and after a half- 
hearted attempt to trade with the inhabitants returned 
to the ships with a report that nothimg was to be had. 
It is possible that this unsatisfactory performance already 
aroused Drake’s suspicions, but the constancy of his 
friendship suffered him to give no sign, and when next 
day off St. Iago a rich Portuguese prize bound for the 
Brazls was captured, Doughty was placed in command. 
Besides silks and other valuable goods, it contained all 
the stores which the fleet needed, with the exception of 
such things as were to be had in abundance at the island 
of Brava Thither, therefore, Drake at once proceeded, 
taking no further precautions with the prize than to send 
his brother aboard to represent his interests. Thomas 
Drake seems to have been the last survivor of the eleven 
sturdy Protestants who had been reared on the Medway 
hulk , and, with the exception of Tom Moone, he was 
perhaps the only man in the expedition on whom the 
Admiral could implicitly rely. Arrived at Brava, Drake 
went aboard the prize to arrange for the discharge of the 
prisoners, and found himself at once face to face with 
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his new difficulty. No sooner did he step on deck than 
Doughty came up and accused Thomas Drake of having 
pufered the cargo On inquiry, one of Hatton’s men, who 
was now Drake’s trumpeter, made a similar charge against 
Doughty, and not only was his accusation supported by 
others, but some trifling articlés belongmg to the prisoners 
were found in Doughty’s possession In vain he protested 
they were presents. Where prize was concerned such a 
defence was inadmissible, and Drake flew into a passion 
He told his friend plainly that it was not Thomas 
Drake, but Francis, that he meant to disparage, he 
accused him of seeking to sap his credit with the fleet, 
and swore by God’s hfe he would not haveit For, un- 
hke the later Puritans, Drake was noprecisian He could 
swear like a gentleman, and on his occasions used his 
fashionable accomplishment with some freedom. Still 
it was not his way to bark without biting, and he ended 
his outburst by ordering Doughty aboard the flagship, 
and giving the command of the prize to his brother 
With the exception of one smack which had been 
exchanged for the Christopher pinnace, the whole of the 
other captures had been already dismissed , but the 
Brazil ship so nicely suited Drake’s needs that he had 
resolved to attach it to the squadron as an extra 
victualler, and befowe leaving the confines of the Old 
World, where now they were, he set at liberty all his 
prisoners. Drake’s gentlemen were not a little astonished 
at his clemency , it was not at all their idea of honour- 
able piracy. Some of the Portuguese passengers were 
men of wealth and position; yet not only were they 
discharged without ransom, but a newly-set-up pinnace 
was given them that they might get back comfortably 
¥F 
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to St. Iago. One, however, remained behind, and the 
exception is important. He was a pilot for the Brazils 
from Genoa, with a Genoese love of adventure; and 
so soon as he heard Drake’s intention of penetrating 
into the Pacific by Magellan’s abandoned route, he 
volunteered for the voyage: Hus services were accepted 
gladly enough, and with this valuable addition to the 
staff, the course was laid for the River Plate. 

For the present no further notice was taken of 
Doughty’s misconduct. Mr. Vicary, one of the barris- 
ters who had volunteered from the Temple, interceded 
in his behalf so successfully that Drake left him in 
peace on board the Pelican, while he himself sailed in 
the prize. But his forbearance was of little avail. As 
they crept across the Doldrums, constant complaints 
came from the Pelican that Doughty was trying to 
take upon himself the command of the ship. The gravity 
of the situation lay in the fact that the position of soldiers 
and gentlemen volunteers on board ship had not yet 
been determined, and the consequent jealousy and insub- 
ordination were exactly the instruments best suited to 
Doughty’s hand. It was a question of extreme delicacy, 
and on its right adjustment the efficiency of the navy hung 
At Brava Doughty had begun by assembling the Pelican’s 
crew, and while charging them to ‘ook to the master in 
all matters of seamanship and navigation, he had given 
them to understand that he was there as Drake’s deputy 
to exercise the powers of life and death contained in the 
Queen’s commission." In the absence of the captain, 


1 See ‘‘The sum of Thos Doughtie’s oration upon the Pelzcan, 
ete ,” Harl MSS 6221, fol 7, omitted in Vaux’s collection, Hak. 
Soe. 1854. 
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Doughty may really have thought that he was entitled 
to command. Lieutenants had not then been intro- 
duced into the sea-service. The second officer of the 
ship was the master, invariably a practical seaman ; 
but in the Spanish service geamen had always to give 
place to soldiers, and as Spain then set the fashion in 
all things military, Doughty probably thought it a duty 
he owed to hjymself and the other gentlemen to teach 
the master his place. But Drake knew better, and 
face to face with the question for the first time he 
grappled it with all his masterful directness. No 
greater debt 1s due to him than that he successfully 
resisted the ideas which paralysed the Spanish navy; 
and it is in that very arrogance which disgusted so 
many of his contemporaries, that much of his greatness 
must be sought. For from it was bred that blustermg 
pride in his profession which for the first time taught 
soldiers to respect their brethren of the sea; it was 
his spirit that mspired Shakespeare’s Boatswain ; it 
was he who made “ Out of the way, I say '” the standing 
order for soldiers aboard English ships; and it is to 
the high credit of both teacher and taught that no 
admiral was ever more popular with the military than 
Francis Drake. 

As Doughty had“%been sent aboard the Pelican under 
reprimand, his case was one of peculiar aggravation, 
and things soon came toacrisis The offender never 
ceased his pretensions, and one day so far forgot him- 
self as to take advantage of some 1ough practical joke 
that the seamen were playing on the Admiral’s trumpeter, 
to be revenged on his accuser. The man had apparently 
gone on board the flagship in the course of his duty, and 
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Drake seems to have regarded the msult as a piece of 
deliberate insubordination. On the trumpeter’s com- 
plaint, he sent a boat for Doughty, and so soon as he 
came alongside, without permitting him to set foot on 
the ship or to say a word in his defence, he peremptory 
ordered him on board the victual-ship in utter disgrace. 

On April 5th the coast of Braml was made about 
Rio Grande, and here they lost touch of the fair weather 
that had attended them. Sudden fogs, accompanied 
with heavy weather, scattered the ships and drove 
them one after another deep into the mouth of the 
La Plata in search of water and shelter It was not 
till the end of the month that they all got together 
again, and Drake, resuming his command of the Pelrcan, 
ventured to continue his course to the south with his 
reassembled fleet ; but no sooner had he douhled Poimt 
Piedras than another storm struck them, and the 
victualler parted company. Doughty was still on 
board of her, and Drake, who like other sailors had his 
superstitions, began to think his Jonahs were brewing 
the bad weather. They had never ceased to tamper 
with the men, and in his anxiety to discredit the 
Admiral and advance his brother’s party, John Doughty 
had used his Hebrew and Greek to claim acquaint- 
ance with the black art. The ifcessant gales which 
Drake encountered as he struggled southward in search 
of a port to reorganise the squadron did little to 
remove his suspicions. ‘The ships were continually 
losing touch, and so sure as they attempted to ride, 
a gale would tear them from their anchors. Did 
Drake venture inshore with his pmnace to explore 
the coast, a squall would strike him so suddenly that 
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only by the daring seamanship of his officers could he 
be rescued from destruction. His brother in the prize 
was missing altogether; and the victualler, with its 
uncanny passenger, had not been seen since it first 
parted company at Point Piedras. 

For six weary weeks the efrugele southward continued 
till five degrees north of Magellan’s passage Port Desire 
was discovered. Here the storm-beaten fleet found rest; 
and now at the moment when all danger seemed over, 
the victualler mysteriously reappeared to enjoy the 
security. But this was not all. Her master had to 
report that not only had Doughty never ceased to 
disparage the Admiral and make himself appear as the 
real commander of the expedition, but that he had 
done all in his power to get Mr. Chester, the gentle- 
man captain of the victualler, to quarrel with the 
master and defy his authority. So serious had the 
situation on board become that some one had even gone 
so far as to remind the offender of the fate of Magellan’s 
mutinous vice-admiral, but Doughty had only laughed 
and said Drake had no authority of life and death, and 
gallows were for dogs, not gentlemen. Even if Drake's 
power of life and death was ever intended to apply 
to the officers and gentlemen of the fleet, it is highly 
improbable that de at all contemplated such an 
extremity. But it is certain that he was bent on 
upholding the authority of the sea-officers, and that 
Doughty, with Burleigh’s instructions and his own end 
in view, was deliberately fomenting the jealousy between 
them and the gentlemen. Still Drake seems not to have 
despaired of bringmg his friend to reason. Being in 
want of firewood, and desirous of making his squadron 
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more compact, he resolved to break up the victualler, of 
which there was no longer need ; and while the work was 
going on he once more took Doughty on his own ship. 
But so persistently did he continue his efforts to paralyse 
the expedition, that one day im a fit of exasperation 
Drake ordered him to be‘pound to the mast. It was 
an ignominious sea-punishment, well designed to 
teach the gentlemen their place. But the matter did 
not end there The continued friction was fast chafing 
Drake’s masterful spirit to a dangerous heat, and as 
soon as the offender was released both he and his 
brother were ordered on board the smack Christopher. 
At last the conspirators began to be alarmed. It was Tom 
Moone’s ship, and the trusty old carpenter was the very 
pattern of a pirate’s heutenant. Truculent, fearless, 
and devoted, he was Drake’s chosen instrument for deeds 
he dare not own; and reading murder in the grim sea- 
man’s eyes, the brothers refused to obey Drake’s order. 
His only reply was to direct tackle to be rigged to sling 
them on board 

On June 3rd the four vessels that were still together 
again stood southward, hoping to find that Thomas 
Drake’s lost vessel had preceded them. Again they 
encountered adverse gales, again the vessel which carried 
the Doughties parted company, an« again, after Drake 
had desisted from the hopeless struggle southward and 
was running back up the coast, she reappeared. He was 
now convinced that the weather was due to sorcery, and, 
determined to make his squadron still more compact, 
he resolved to abandon the Christopher 'Tom Moone 
was taken on board the Pelican, and the Doughties were 
handed over to Captain Wynter on the Elizabeth, with 
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strict orders that no one should speak to them, and that 
neither of them should be allowed to read or write any- 
thing but what a man could see and understand. It is 
easy to smile at such credulity ; but rather should we 
bow before the undaunted spirit which, oppressed as it 
was with imagined terrors, could yet bravely lift the 
load of opposition which each day grew more real. 
For now the, crisis of the voyage was at hand. The 
harassed Admiral had given the order to stand onward 
as far south as the latitude of Magellan’s Straits; every 
man in the fleet knew at last for what he had been 
brought so far, and at any time Drake might find mutiny 
staring him in the face The least credulous might well 
believe that they were already in the confines of that 
fabulous storm-land, in which Thomas Drake and their 
comrades in the prize seemed already engulfed. As 
they knew the world, it was summer-time, and yet, as 
they painfully beat southward, at every league the skies 
grew more wintry and the sea more tempestuous, till 
with infinite toil having reached the required latitude, 
for the third time they were hurled back 

It was an ill wind, but as though Drake’s precautions 
had paralysed the Doughties’ magic, it blew him to his 
brother. So severely, however, was the prize found to 
have suffered in the storms that Drake resolved to put 
in at Port St. Julian to finally refit for the desperate 
attempt. It was the natural harbour where sixty years 
ago Magellan had made his last preparations ; and well- 
nigh overwhelmed with fatigue and anxiety, Drake 
entered it in safety on June 20th. It was like the end 
of the earth. For six months he had been sailing out 
into a world on which God’s back seemed turned. Yet 
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there it was, upon the shore of that forsaken wilderness, 
that the first sign of Christian men fell upon his eyes ; 
and that sign was the stump of Magellan’s gallows. 
What wonder if, as Drake with troubled brow gazed 
upon that jagged fir-post, the ghost of the old admiral’s 
resolution whispered in his ear, and he saw amidst the 
desolation a sign from Heaven? Buried at its foot 
they found the skeletons of the two mutinous officers, 
while on board the Elizabeth the presence of the 
prisoners was fast demoralising Wynter’s ship’s com- 
pany. It was clear the situation could not continue, 
though Doughty was still confident that the Admiral 
dare not exercise his powers upon a gentleman. But 
he knew not his friend, nor could he measure the spirit 
to which the formulas that bind the world im chains 
are but as threads. Drake was no man to suffer a 
great purpose to be strangled with the phrases of a 
parchment By the old law of England an offender 
could be always condemned by the judgment of his 
peers, and so by first principles he cut the knot. On 
the last day of June the crews were summoned 
ashore, and there over against the gallows of Magellan 
Drake sat in judgment upon his dearest friend. The 
time-hallowed forms of the English law were rever- 
ently preserved ; a jury was empamelled with Wynter 
at its head, and solemn articles were read which 
charged the prisoner where he stood with mutiny and 
treason. Then with bitter taunts and acrimonious evi- 
dence the wrangling trial went on. Hearsay, prejudice, 
and abuse were heaped on the wretched prisoner’s head 
in a way that shocks us now to read. But such was 
then the everyday scene in the old courts of England 
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where our liberties were shaped ; and few prisoners fared 
so well at Westminster for another century as did 
Thomas Doughty at that first Lynch-court amidst the 
desolation of Patagonia. Though every one believed 
him guilty of treason, he was acquitted because the 
evidence was insufficient—aft unusual piece of clemency 
in days when juries were expected to convict on their 
general impressions. It was not till they had found 
him guilty of mutiny that Drake produced any evidence 
himself. At the beginning of the trial he had protested 
that it was no matter of hfe and death; but in the 
midst of one of the sorry wranglings Doughty boasted 
of having betrayed the Queen’s secret to Lord Burleigh. 
Then at last the whole truth burst upon Drake, and 
he knew the case was even more desperate than he 
thought. Leaving the traitor standing alone with his 
brother, he called the companies down to the shore, and 
laid his heart bare to them. He told them the whole 
story of the expedition from first to last, he told them 
what it meant, and asked them what a man deserved 
who had conspired to overthrow so great an undertaking. 
“They that think this man worthy of death,” he cried 
out at the last, ‘“‘ let them with me hold up their hands ” 
And as the words left his hps a throng of brown hands 
surrounded him. »® 

On the second day from the trial the tragedy was played 
out. Wynter, it 1s said, made an effort to save the culprit, 
but Drake’s hand was set firm upon the plough. On an 
island over against the relic of Magellan the block was 
placed, and beside it an altar where side by side the two 
friends knelt to receive together the Sacrament in token 
of forgiveness. Hard by, tables were spread with the 
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best the stores provided, and there they all caroused 
together in a farewell banquet to their comrade. When 
the feast was ended, with courtly jests Doughty drew 
near the block and the boon companions gathered round. 
At the last, as one who had lost in a game of hazard, 
he embraced the friend wHo had won, and Drake took 
payment without a flinch, He showed no animus, nor 
did sentiment sap his purpose one jot. Like everything 
else, his affection had to be sacrificed to the mission. 
Doughty had stood in the way of the great lesson he 
meant to teach his country, and he had been honourably 
removed. That was all. So the sword fell, and when 
the provost-marshal held up the dripping head, Drake 
cried out, unmoved, ‘Lo! this is the end of traitors.” 

What wonder if his heart was hardened? What 
wonder if it was said of him afterwards that he was a 
man hard to reconcile? Such a tragedy might well 
have poisoned altogether a nature less magnanimous. 
He would always speak of his friend with love and 
admiration ; but the memory of his treason never failed 
to rouse in Drake something that made him terrible to 
his officers. 

John Doughty he spared with a wise clemency ; 
but the rest had still to be taught the lesson which the 
dead man had so hardly learnt. Aséhe work of cleaning 
and refitting went on, the tension between the gentlemen 
and the sailors continued, till Drake could endure it no 
longer. He was overwrought and desperate with the 
troubles that beset him. A month went by, and then 
once more he called the companies ashore. ‘The 
chaplain thought it was for a sermon, but Drake said he 
would preach himself that day, and a wholesome sermon 
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it was. He told them the mutinous discords must cease 
or the voyage would be overthrown. ‘I must have the 
gentleman to haul and draw with the mariner,” he cried, 
‘‘and the mariner with the gentleman. I would know 
him that would refuse to set, his hand to a rope.” He 
offered the Marygold to any who wished to go back. 
“‘ But let them take heed,” he said, ‘‘ that they go home- 
ward. For if I find them in my way I will surely sink 
them.” With one accord they all consented to go on 
and leave the wages to him. Then turning to Captam 
Wynter, who stood at his side, he dismissed him his ship, 
and cashiered every officer in the squadron. They asked 
him why. “Is there any reason why I should not?” he 
retorted. As he grew more excited he rounded upon 
the traitors that he knew, and in terror they humbled 
themselves at his feet. Soin triumph he told them once 
more how it was the Queen who had sent him out, and 
how they had come to set the kings of the earth by the 
ears, and warned them of the fate that awaited them if 
the voyage turned out a failure. With that, as suddenly 
as before, he restored every one to the rank of which he 
had just been deprived, and with cheery words of hope 
and kindliness he dismissed them to their duty. 

From that moment his reputation as a disciplinarian 
was unrivalled. ‘Tlf state of his ships was a wonder to 
all who saw them, and Spaniards themselves considered 
his men as comparable only to their own Italian legions. 
No more was heard of the quarrels and jealousy. The 
work went rapidly on: the prize had been broken up to 
supply the other three ships with firewood; and on 
August 20th, 1578, the three ships that remained hove-to 
before the Straits of Magellan. 


CHAPTER VI 
WAKING THE SOUTH SEA 


LORD BURLEIGH’s scheme had failed, and Drake was 
knocking at the golden gates. In the teeth of the 
astutest Ministers of the time, he was about to blow the 
blast before which the giant’s doors would fly open, 
and deliberately to goad the giant into open fight. Full 
of the momentous meaning of his resolve, he paused upon 
the threshold to do honour to the mistress whose favour 
he wore. Before the frowning entry he caused his fleet, 
in homage of their sovereign lady, to strike their top-sails 
upon the bunt as a token of his willing and glad mind, 
and to show his dutiful obedience to Her Highness. It 
was a piece of true Elizabethan chivalry, and lke a true 
Elizabethan knight he accompanied it with a shrewd 
stroke of policy. Sir Christopher Hatton had now no 
visible connection with the venture. The vessel named 
after him had been broken up, and his representative had 
been beheaded Drake knew well how flat fell prowess 
at the Faery Queen’s Court 1f a man had not a friend at 
her ear. He knew, too, that no reputation was so 
fashionable just then as that of a patron of discoveries, 
nor could he be ignorant that all the new favourite’s 
goodwill would be required to save him from Burleigh’s 
power. So on the poop of the little flagship was placed 
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the crest of the Captain of the Guard, and in his 
honour the Pelican became the Golden Hind. 

So protected, Drake boldly entered the Straits. Then 
from the towering snow-cones and threatening glaciers 
that guarded the entry the tempests swept down upon the 
daring intruders. Out of the tortuous gulfs that through 
the bowels of the fabulous Austral continent seemed 
to lead beyond the confines of the world, rude squalls 
buffeted them this way and that, and currents, the like 
of which no man had seen, made as though they would 
dash them to pieces in the fathomless depths where no 
cable would reach. Fires lit by natives on the desolate 
shores as the strangers struggled by, added the terrors 
of unknown magic. But Drake’s fortitude and con- 
summate seamanship triumphed over all, and in a fort- 
night he brought his ill-sailing ships in triumph out 
upon the Pacific. Then, as though maddened to see 
how the adventurers had braved every effort to destroy 
them, the whole fury of the fiends that guarded the South 
Sea’s slumber rushed howling upon them. Hardly had 
the squadron turned northward than a terrific gale 
struck it and hurled it back. The sky was darkened, 
and the bowels of the earth seemed to have burst, and 
for nearly two months they were driven under bare 
poles to and fro without rest in latitudes where no ship 
had ever sailed. On the maps the great Austral 
continent was marked, but they found in its place an 
enchanted void, where wind and water, and ice and 
darkness, seemed to make mcessant war. After three 
weeks’ strife, the Marygold went down with all hands; 
and in another week Wynter lost heart, and finding 
himself at the mouth of the Straits, went home in 
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despair ; while the Golden Hind, ignorant of the deser- 
tion, was swept once more to the south of Cape Horn. 
Here, on the fifty-third day of its fury, the storm 
ceased exhausted, and Drake found himself alone. But 
it was no moment to repine, for he knew he had made a 
discovery so brilliant as to deprive even Magellan’s of its 
radiance. He was anchored among islands southward 
of anything known to geographers, and before him the 
Atlantic and Pacific rolled together in one great flood. 
In his exultation he landed on the farthest island, and 
walking alone with his instruments to its end, he laid 
himself down, and with his arms embraced the southern- 
most point of the known world ! 

The spell seemed broken. As when the hero blows 
the magic trumpet, the dreaded bulwarks had fallen, 
the brazen gates of the castle had disappeared, and in 
their place stretched a broad and smiling way into the 
golden garden. The very forces of Nature that had 
seemed a part of the enchantment ceased their struggle 
to stop the man that made such light of their terrors, 
and let him go in triumph on his path of plunder up the 
slumbering coast of Chili. 

About a month later, little dreaming what had taken 
place, the crew of the Grand Capiain of the South were 
lazly waiting in Valparaiso harbour for a wind to carry 
them to Panama with their cargo of gold and Chili wine. 


1 Observations of Sur Richard Hawkvuns, p. 224, Hak. Soc. 1878. 
Drake’s discovery first appears on a Dutch silver plaque executed 
in his honour, apparently, during his visit to Holland in 1586 The 
Terra Australis entirely disappears (on Drake’s authority) 1n the 
map attached to Hakluyt’s second edition, 1598. Ortelius, how- 
ever, continued to join Tierra del Fuego with the Terra Australis 
Incognita. 
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As they lounged over the bulwarks a sail appeared to 
the northward, and they made ready a pipe of wine to 
have a merry night with the new-comers. As the 
stranger anchored they beat her a welcome of their 
drum, and then watched her boat come alongside. In 
a moment all was in confusion. A rough old salt was 
laying about him with his fists, shouting in broken 
Spanish, ‘Down, dog, down!” and the astounded 
Spaniards were soon tight under hatches. It was Tom 
Moone at his old work. Hither the Golden Hind had 
been piloted by a friendly Indian in its search for pro- 
visions and loot. The little settlement was quickly 
plundered of all it had worth taking, and Drake’s 
mariners, who for months had been living on salted pen- 
guin, and many of whom were suffering from wounds re- 
ceived in an encounter with the islanders of Mocha, were 
revelling in all the dainties of the Chilian paradise. 
For three days the mysterious ship, which seemed to 
have dropped from the skies, lay in the harbour collect- 
ing provisions, and then, laden with victuals, it sailed 
away northward with its prize. 

Drake’s great anxiety now was to rendezvous his 
scattered fleet for the sack of Lima and Panama, and 
assured that Wynter must be ahead he fully expected 
to find him in 30° aorth latitude, the point agreed on. 
After an ineffectual attempt to water at Coquimbo, 
where he found the Spaniards in arms, he dis- 
covered a natural harbour a httle to the north of it 
which suited his purpose. In a month his preparations 
were complete. The men were thoroughly refreshed ; 
a pinnace had been set up; the Golden Hind refitted 
from stem to stern, and under the guidance of the pilot 
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of the Grand Captain he set out to realise the dream of 
his life. Every one, except perhaps poor John Doughty, 
was in the highest spirits. The return of health and 
the glorious climate made them reckless of the dangers 
of their single-handed attempt. Still they trusted to 
find the Elizabeth, and as''they searched the coast for 
water with the pinnace they never lost hope of hearing 
of her. Fresh plunder constantly compensated for 
their continued disappointment. At one point on the 
coast of Tarapaca they found a Spamard asleep with 
thirteen bars of silver beside him. They apologised 
profusely for disturbing his nap, and politely insisted 
on making amends by relieving him of his burden. 
Farther on they met another driving a train of guana- 
coes laden with some eight hundred pounds of silver, and 
expressing themselves shocked to see a gentleman turned 
carrier, they took his place; but somehow, as they after- 
wards said, they lost the way to his house and found 
themselves suddenly just where they had left the pinnace. 
So they romped along that peaceful coast, startling its 
luxurious slumbers with shouts of reckless laughter till 
they came to Arica, the frontier-town of Peru and 
the point where the fabulous wealth of the Potosi mines 
was embarked for Panama. It was a place important 
enough to have tempted the £lwzabeth from her tryst. 
But not only was no trace of her to be found, but so hot 
was the alarm in front of Drake that two small treasure- 
barks were all there was in the harbour to plunder, and 
the town was in arms. A few hours ago a galleon had 
escaped northward, laden with eight hundred bars of 
silver, all belonging to the King of Spain, and fuming 
to so narrowly miss his revenge, Drake at once resolved 
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to give chase. Without further care for his consort 
or any attempt on the town he hurried on with his 
pinnace and the Valparaiso prize, till at Chuli, the port 
of Arequipa, they saw the chase at anchor. Her capture 
was without a blow, for not a man was found aboard her 
—nor a bar of silver either. "Two hours ago the whole 
of it had been heaved overboard to save it from Drake’s 
hands, and in a fury of disappointment he at once set 
both the slow-sailing prizes adrift out into the ocean. 
For he was resolved by a dash on Lima to outstrip his 
notonety at all costs, and so once more the Golden 
Hind and its pinnace spread their wings northward 
alone. 

It was on February 15th that, in the dead of night, 
they quietly entered Callao de Lima. The harbour 
was full of shipping, and the pilot whom Drake had 
seized from a vessel outside was made to take him right 
in among them. A ship from Panama was entering 
at the same time, and as they anchored side by side, a 
custom-house boat at once put off and hailed them. 
Not content to wait till the morning, a sleepy officer 
boarded the Golden Hind, and before he knew where he 
was he tumbled right on the top of a big gun. Frightened 
to death, he was over the side again in a moment, and 
his boat dashed awey crying the alarm. The ship of 
Panama cut her cables, and Drake slipped into the 
pinnace to take her; but as she showed fight he left 
her for the present and turned to ransack the defenceless 
shipping that lay around him. From ship to ship he 
went, but not an ounce of treasure could he find. It 
was all ashore except a vast quantity which had recently 
been shipped for Panama in a large vessel called Our 
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Lady of the Conception, and nicknamed the Spitjire.* 
That was enough for him. He returned to the Golden 
Hind, left his anchorage, and as he drifted out in the 
calm which had fallen, he captured the ship of Panama. 
But then ensued a delay both exasperating and dangerous. 
For three days there was uot a breath of wind, and the 
Viceroy of Peru, marching down from Lima with two 
thousand troops, sent out four vessels to capture or burn 
the rover as he lay becalmed. All was in vain. Ere 
they found heart to close with the terrible stranger the 
breeze sprang up and away he went in hot pursuit of 
the treasure-ship. It had fourteen days’ start of him, 
but he did not despair, and while the Viceroy was 
solemnly casting guns to arm vessels to pursue him, 
Drake was ransacking ship after ship for treasure 
and news of the chase. She had stopped at Truxillo 
to load more bullion, and each prize told him he was 
overhauling her. At Paita he learnt she had sailed 
but two days before. The scent was now hot indeed. 
Exasperated to miss his prey so narrowly, the Admiral 
promised a golden chain to the man who first sighted 
her, and swore she should be his, though he tore 
her from her moorings at Panama itself. Across the 
line they raced and still no sight of her, till on March 
Ist off Cape San Francisco yourg John Drake, his 
page and nephew, claimed the reward. Fearful of 
alarming his quarry, Drake at once ordered casks to be 
trailed astern, and so managed to keep hull down till 
nightfall. Then the Golden Hind was slipped, and in one 
bound rushed alongside her prey. A single shot brought 


1 See deposition of her master in S. P. Spaen, 1580, bundle xvni, 
8, b. 
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her to reason, and then side by side the two ships ran 
westwards for three days into the silent wastes of the 
Pacific. For three days more they lay together, and 
when they parted there were added to Drake’s treasure 
thirteen chests of pieces of eight, eighty pounds weight 
of gold, jewels untold, and tlle Golden Hind was hterally 
ballasted with silver. 

So huge was the booty that the only thought was 
home To attempt Panama single-handed would in 
any case have been madness, and Drake resolved to 
return, but not by the way he came. The great 
discoveries he had already made did not satisfy his 
greed for renown. He had swept one whole con- 
tinent from the globe , by his survey of the coast of Chili 
he had for the first time determined the shape of 
another ; and now he was minded to settle for ever the 
question of the North-West passage. From the Atlantic 
his rivals were seeking the fabulous Strait of Anian, 
and by that channel, 1f it existed, he determined to find 
his way home. 

His daring resolve completely outwitted the Span- 
iards. The Viceroy of Peru sent his most brillant 
officer, Don Pedro Sarmiente de Gamboa, in pursuit. 
He sought the rover towards Panama, but he was not 
there. Still ignoragt that it was not the only passage 
between the two oceans, he turned to bar the way at 
the Straits of Magellan, and Drake was not there. But 
far away, in his palace at Mexico, Don Martin 
Enriquez, the perjured Viceroy who eleven years ago 
had broken his word at Vera Cruz, had news in plenty. 
Mocking greetings from his unknown enemy disturbed 
his ease, and he had to read news from the Nicaraguan 
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coast that sorted ill with a quiet siesta. There a 
corsair, the like of whom no man had seen, had been 
at work. His prisoners had found him surrounded by 
a council of the younger sons of the first men in 
England, who always approached him hat in hand 
and stood in his presence. He dimed in state to 
the sound of violins, and his crew, whose discipline 
filled the Spaniards with amazement, adored him. He 
was a martinet, and took no man’s advice, but he heard 
all ahke and had no favourite. He had artificers of 
every kind, and at the Isle of Caiio had just careened 
and refitted his ship, God and His saints only knew for 
what fresh depredations He had cartographers, who 
were making charts of the coast as he went, so that 
whole fieets might follow in his track And as for 
catching him, so well armed and so fast was his ship 
that that was out of the question The whole coast of 
New Spain was in a fever of alarm, for they knew it 
was the same Drake, the cousin of Aquinez, who, five 
years ago, had raided Nombre de Dios. The Bishop of 
Guatemala began melting his chimes into guns, ships 
were fitted out and troops moved up and down. Ina 
month they expected to be ready to take the sea, but 
in a week Drake had done his work. Swooping on 
the port of Guatulco, he had fourd the court sitting, 
carried off all the judges bodily to his ship, and 
then made them send an order for every man to leave 
the town. This done, he revictualled at his ease from 
the Spanish storehouses, and next day he was away 
once more. He had less idea of staying than ever ; for, 
lurking off the coast of Nicaragua, on the track of the 
China trade, he had made a capture of greater valuc 
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than all his treasure. It was a vessel on which were 
sailing two China pilots, and now snug in the cabin 
of Spain’s arch-enemy were the whole of the secret 
charts by which was conducted the rich Spanish 
trade across the Pacific. 

For Spain it was a disaster of which no man could 
see the end, and, hugging his inestimable treasures, 
Drake sped northward to find his way back into the 
Atlantic. By the first week in June he had reached 
close-hauled on the north-east trade as high as the lati- 
tude of Cape Mendocino; but here he was suddenly 
caught in a storm of extraordmary severity. His 
rigging was frozen, his crew were half paralysed. Still 
he struggled on, firmg his men with his own hot courage. 
In two days more he reached the latitude of Vancouver, 
and there he gave up the struggle The land still 
trended westward, the weather grew more and more 
severe, and he made up his mind that if the passage 
existed it was impracticable. So the great resolve 
was taken, and running south to find a port to prepare 
the Golden Hind for her tremendous effort, he put into a 
natural harbour near San Francisco, where the cliffs 
were white hke those at home, and the soil was 
teeming with gold. As fort and dockyard rose by 
their lonely shores the Indians gathered in wonder and 
would have worshipped the strangers as beings from a 
better land. The horrified Puritans protested as kindly 
as they might, and when persuaded Drake was human, 
the simple savages crowned him in his mistress’s name 
king of New Albion. So at least the old navigators 
understood the strange ceremonies with which the 
month of their stay was occupied; and the loud lamenta- 
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tions of their friends when they departed filled their 
imaginations with visions of an empire of Englishmen 
hardly less grand than the great reality. 

It was on July 25th that, with a boldness we can 
hardly realise, the course was laid direct for the Moluccas. 
Their instruments for finding latitude were far from 
perfect ; longitude it was practically impossible for them 
to determine at all; their logs were so distrusted that 
as a rule they preferred to guess the runs; and the 
variation of the compass was ascertained with childish 
crudeness. Yet Drake did not even condescend to fol- 
low the beaten trade-track of the Spaniards along the 
ninth parallel. But straight across the Pacific, from 
where he was to where he wished to be, he pushed his 
way as it were by inspiration. For sixty-eight days 
they had nosightofland By the end of September they 
found themselves close to the equator, and turning to the 
northward to avoid the counter-current, on the last day 
of the month they ran in amongst the Carolines. 

Therest is longtotell; how, getting clear of the pilfering 
natives, Drake made the Philippines, and coasting along 
them ran from the southern point of Mindanao through 
the Talautse group and past Togolando to the Moluccas ; 
how at Ternate he made an exclusive commercial treaty 
with the king which, for a century°afterwards, was the 
sheet-anchor of our diplomatists in their quarrels with 
the Dutch and Portuguese about the East Indian trade ; 
how he careened again at an island near the Greyhound 
Strait, and then, after trying to beat northward into the 
Macassar channel, turned back to pass southward, and 
was at once entangled in the reef-encumbered seas that 
wash the eastern coasts of Celebes, and how, after 
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escaping a thousand dangers in the first days of the 
year 1580, as they were sailing along the south of Peling 
Island with a fine topsail breeze, they ran full tilt on a 
reef. There for twenty hours they lay at the mercy of 
God. All around was deep sea, where no hold could be 
got for warping Every shift was tried, but not an inch 
would the treasure-laden vessel stir, and death only 
grew more real before them. Hopeless and exhausted, 
they desisted from their efforts, and in solemn prepara- 
tion for the end, took the Sacrament together. Then in 
the good old Puritan fashion, to aid the Lord, Drake 
made jettison of guns and spices worth their weight in 
silver, till lo! in the midst of their pious labour the 
wind changed, and, like the breath of the Saviour in 
answer to their prayers, gently slid them from the rock. 
It was the gravest danger of all their voyage, and for 
nearly two months more, as they groped their way 
about the Floris Sea and struggled with baffling gales, 
they hourly expected its recurrence. But every peril 
Was overcome at last, and in March they were well 
clear of the Archipelago, and with thankful hearts 
refitting, cleaning, and victualling in a southern 
port of Java. So the great exploit was accomplished, 
and the prayer uttered so devoutly six years ago upon 
the giant tree in [Marien was more than fulfilled. God 
had given His supplicant life and leave to sail the South 
Sea in an Enghsh ship, and he had sailed it from side to 
side. Its secret was England’s at last; and, laden with 
its wealth, in two months more the triumphant explorer 
was ploughing his homeward way towards the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


i 
CHAPTER VII 
THE GREAT MISTAKE 


AT home, for more than a year, nothing had been heard 
of Drake beyond a rumour that he had been taken by 
the Spaniards and hanged. That the Doughty plot had 
failed, and that the Queen’s chief pirate had entered the 
South Sea, was known to the Government. Wynter had 
brought the news in the summer of 1579, together with 
a report of the chaos of storm into which the Golden 
Hind had disappeared. Burleigh and the party with 
which he was acting were consoling themselves with the 
reflection that their bugbear must certainly have gone to 
the bottom, when one day towards the end of August, 
Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador, sprang upon them 
the astounding news which the Viceroy of Mexico had 
just had the pleasure of sending home. The peace-party 
were aghast. Except the vague report of Drake’s execu- 
tion, there seemed nothing betweenethem and war, and 
Walsingham could rub his hands over the success of his 
scheme. Philip, however, was as slow as Elizabeth was 
irresolute. Moreover his hands were full of his pre- 
parations to seize the inheritance of the dying King of 
Portugal, and Mendoza was instructed to accept the 
Queen’s excuse. She had protested that Drake was a 
private adventurer, and that she had nothing to object 
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to his alleged execution, and that if he ever came home 
he would be severely dealt with. So all the warlke 
ambassador could do was to sit down and watch like a 
lynx for the pirate’s reappearance 

Such was the welcome that awaited the Golden Hind, 
as one day about Michaelnfas 1580, worm-eaten and 
weed-clogged, she laboured into Plymouth Sound. 
Drake, no doubt, was ready, as he always was, to be 
disowned, and 1f necessary to disappear , and no sooner 
had his anchor plunged triumphantly into the well- 
known waters than his friends warned him of his peril. 
With characteristic decision he immediately warped out 
his priceless burden behind St. Nicholas Island, and 
making the plague which had been raging in Plymouth 
his excuse, refused to land. There he lay defiantly while 
his messenger sped to Court, and amidst the wonder of 
his friends and the caresses of his wife he resolutely 
awaited the end. 

In a week came a summons to Court. Drake obeyed 
at once, but he did not go alone. He had received 
letters of advice from his great friends, and in his com- 
pany went a train of pack-horses laden with the cream 
of his plunder. It was oil to assuage the storm which 
Mendoza was brewing in the Council. Burleigh and the 
more earnest of the peace-party refused his gifts with 
scorn, but still Drake had no cause to lose heart. He 
reached London in a moment so happy that it would 
almost seem again as though some fairy godmother had 


1 So secret was Drake’s airival kept that every authority assigns 
to it a different date, varying from September 16th to November 
8rd. Probably he arrived September 26th, and landed October 3rd 
or 4th. 
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waved her wand to save him. The Council had recently 
learnt for certain that Philip had seized Portugal almost 
without a blow, and that Don Antonio, the pretender to 
the throne, had been hunted from the realm hke a 
wild beast. To the fabulous power and wealth he 
already possessed, Philip af a stroke had added the vast 
possessions of Portugal. The whole world seemed 
stretched at his feet. The great Armada in Cadiz was 
still unused, and free to strike no one knew where. 
Fearing the worst, the Council with feverish haste were 
pushing forward military preparations, when the very 
week that Drake came home news reached London that 
a Spanish force had landed in Ireland. England’s hour 
seemed come at last. Half the Council were mm despair, 
and ready to have peace on any terms, when suddenly 
the tone of English diplomacy changed to a ringing note 
of resistance. For the Queen’s little pirate was whisper- 
ing in her ear, as he walked beside her relating his 
adventures, that though the whole world were the King 
of Spain’s garden, yet it was hers to pluck the fruit as 
she would. 

Mendoza raged, but nothing could he get save an 
order to Edmund Tremayne at Plymouth to register the 
plunder and send it up to London. Tremayne was an 
old confidant of the Queen’s; and en the heels of the 
order Drake followed with a private letter under her 
sign-manual telling the Devon justice to turn his back 
while her well-beloved subject secretly abstracted ten 
thousand pounds’ worth of bullion for himself. It was 
a sum equal to about eighty thousand pounds of our 
money, and this was part of his reward. 

Stall the Queen would not openly recognise him. 


VII RECEPTION IN LONDON go! 


Though she refused to see Mendoza while a single 
Spanish musketeer remained in Ireland, still in her usual 
way she attempted to allay his anger. An inquiry was 
held at which the whole of Drake’s crew swore that not a 
single act of cruelty had been committed as the Spaniards 
alleged, and so much of the plunder as Tremayne chose to 
see was registered, sent up to the Tower, and a return 
given to the Ambassador. But each day he grew more 
furious. Drake came back to town, bringmg up the 
Golden Hind for all the world to stare at. He was the 
lion of the hour, and every day had long mterviews with 
the Queen, so charmed was she with her little pirate and 
what he had brought back. In vain Mendoza and his 
friends tried to frighten the London merchants with the 
prospect of war, or an embargo at least The splendour of 
Drake’s achievement, and the richness of his presents, 
turned every one’s head. Rumour swelled the amount 
of the plunder to a fabulous extravagance. His very 
crew seemed princes in their splendour. ‘Two years ago, 
beside Doughty’s grave, they had agreed to stand to their 
Captain’s courtesy, and so well had he treated them 
that the people ran out of their houses as they swaggered 
by, to wonder at their wealth So, in spite of all 
Mendoza could threaten, louder and louder grew the 
exultation as the néws of the triumphant exploit spread 
through the realm and waked im the farthest hamlet the 
old fierce spirit of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Still Mendoza, with the support he had in Council, 
was dangerous, and Leicester and his fellow - share- 
holders tried to bribe him. The attempt only made 
his complaints the more indignant, and as month after 
month of intrigue went by, people were still uncertain 
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whether, after all, Drake or his treasure would not have 
to be given up. But Elizabeth never doubted a moment ; 
she and Walsingham had fresh work for him to do. 
Terceira, one of the Azores, had refused to recognise 
the Spanish conquest, and Don Antonio, having escaped 
to Paris with his life and the Braganza jewels, was crying 
lustily for help to go and support his faithful subjects 
Walsingham saw the opportunity. Drake and his 
contemporaries were lifting naval warfare to a new level, 
and the far-sighted Foreign Minister was the first to learn 
the lesson their exploits taught. Hitherto the navy had 
been the mere handmaid of the military, and had been 
used by belligerents for nothing more intelligentthan raids 
upon each other’s coasts But now the wisest heads in 
England began to divine for it a higher function than 
the paltry cross-ravaging of the Middle Ages, and to see 
the tremendous weapon a powerful fleet would be in the 
hands of the power that first used it against an enemy’s 
trade. It is Drake’s chief claim to be called a great 
admiral, that he was the pioneer of this strategic revolu- 
tion. Above all countries Spain was most exposed to 
such an attack, and he saw that the moment had come. 
Terceira was on the direct road of the fleets returning 
both from the East and West Indies, and Drake told 
the Queen if he might seize it in Antonio’s name and 
act from it as a base, he could so utterly destroy the 
trade of Spain that she would be able to dictate her 
own terms of reconciliation. Elizabeth seized the bait. 
Whether or not she grasped the whole significance of 
Drake’s proposal, a privateer war in a pretender’s name 
was irresistible to her tortuous statecraft. By March 
it was already whispered that Mr. Drake was going 
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on a second voyage, well furnished and countenanced. 
Walsingham was busy working out alternative projects, 
and in April the Queen threw off all disguise. Drake’s 
worm-eaten ship had been hauled ashore at Deptford, 
and on the 4th of the month the Queen went down, and 
after a banquet on board publicly knighted the “ master- 
thief of the unknown world” The Golden Hind was 
ordered to be preserved for ever, as a worthy rival of 
Magellan’s Victoria, and all the world knew at last that 
the “‘ King of Spain’s long legs” were in sore danger. 

In July the expedition was ready to sail Hawkins 
and Drake had arranged it together Courtiers and 
merchants had freely subscribed the cost, and every 
adventurous spirit had flocked to their flag. Norreys, 
Bingham, Carleill, and all the rest were there, and Fenton 
and Yorke, Frobisher’s favourite lieutenants, were each 
in command of ships. Don Antonio had come over, and 
after a secret interview with the Queen had pawned his 
jewels and gone down to Plymouth. Nothing was 
wanting but the order to sail, but day after day went 
by and nothing but scolding came from the Queen. As 
usual with her on the eve of domg somethmg heroic, she 
was losing heart and fretting herself imto a state of 
nervous irritability. She was angry because Drake had 
spent £2000 more gthan the estimate: she could not 
get a definite answer from the French king that the 
contingent he had promised was going to sail, and 
she was fast persuading herself that by a renewal of her 
flirtation with the Duc d’Alencon she could frighten 
Spain into condoning Drake’s offences. As the days 
went by in inaction Drake lost his temper too. No 
doubt he was not less masterful since his brilliant recep- 
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tion, and his splendid self-reliance was more than ever 
impatient of restraint. Pardonably jealous of his sudden 
predominance, the Irish officers and Frobisher’s men found 
unendurable his habit of listening to every one’s advice 
and always taking his own. Yorke was even suspected 
of treachery, and by the mfddle of August, when sailing 
orders were hourly expected, so acute had the friction 
grown that they all found it necessary to resign their 
commissions. : 

Drake and Hawkins had triumphed. The whole 
affair was now in the hands of their own set, but still 
no letter came from the King of France, and in a week, 
afraid to act and afraid to draw back, Elizabeth had hit 
on one of her disastrous compromises. She resolved to 
send a little squadron under Norreys and young William 
Hawkins, and to pay off the rest of the fleet. Don 
Antonio refused such pitiful patronage, and after vainly 
trying to recover his jewels, retired to France in a rage. 
William Boroughs, of Muscovy fame, came down with a 
commission to break up the expedition, and so ended 
one of the most brilliant projects that a far-sighted 
strategy ever hatched. 

Drake’s deep disappointment is easy to picture ; but 
the Queen would not hear of either his or Hawkins’s 
leaving the country. Till she had,pushed France into 
the fire she did not mean to provoke Spain further, and 
till Spain was occupied with a French war she wanted 
her best men ather side. So in organisation and routine 
work Drake had plenty to do for his wayward mis- 
tress. He was chosen Mayor of Plymouth too, and was 
soon busy with projects for its improvement and defence. 


1 Digge’s Compleat Ambassador, 379 et seq. 
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Nor was this all. Leicester, bent on saving something 
from the wreck of the abortive venture in which he had 
been deeply engaged, resolved to organise from its ruins 
an expedition to carry out one of Walsingham’s alter- 
native schemes, It was for a trading and exploring 
voyage into the East Indies vo widen the opening which 
Drake had begun Again an attempt was made to 
combine the two sets, and the command was divided 
between Fenton and William Hawkins. Drake, like 
most other people, knew how incapable Fenton was ; 
but at Leicester’s entreaty he loyally did his best both 
with money and advice to make the thing a success, and 
Fenton handsomely acknowledged his generosity. So 
the expedition sailed next year with all the prestige of 
the great navigator’s support; but Fenton’s stupidity, 
and his jealousy of his brillant young lheutenant and 
the rest of Drake’s men, proved invincible, and the affair 
ended in complete disaster. 

Thus it was that as well as he could, surrounded by 
treachery and jealousy, Drake tried to carry on his life’s 
work When the Queen had finally refused to give 
him up, Philip too had recognised the feud. He was 
keen enough to see in the Puritan corsair an arch-enemy, 
and diplomacy failing, he stealthily drew his favourite 
weapon. Knowing,well that Drake had enemies, and 
above all that Doughty’s brother was living for revenge, 
he offered a sum of more than forty thousand pounds 
of our money to any one who would assassinate or kidnap 
the renowned corsair. Spanish owners who had suffered 
from Drake’s depredations, with faith unshaken in his 
clemency to private citizens, were sending over an agent 
to make terms with him. This man was charged with 
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the mission, and he at once approached John Doughty, 
who had naturally found it impossible to get any redress 
for his brother’s death. For obvious reasons Drake’s 
opponents in the Council dared not call the execution 
in question. They had even to assent to its procedure 
being used as a precedent nt Fenton’s official instructions. 
Doughty, therefore, eagerly embraced his only chance 
of revenge. The matter was settled; and of course 
Doughty began boasting of what he was going to do, 
just as before he had boasted of his skill in the Black 
Art. Drake soon heard of his folly, obtained his arrest 
from the Council, and a spy of the Spanish agent’s 
confessed the whole crime on the rack. So the tragedy 
ended. Doughty remained in prison, and save for one 
despairing cry for his release, so far as we know, was 
never heard of again * 

But so far from its being the end of Philip’s projects, 
he was more than ever bent on revenge for all the stripes 
he had received. While the year 1583 wore away in 
ominous quiet, while Drake was mourning the loss of 
his wife, and as a member of the Navy Commission was 
arranging a peace-footing for the fleet from which it could 
be rapidly mobilised, the arch-schemer of the Escurial 
was piling up his great French plot to crush his island 
enemy. In November it all cama to light, and from 
Scotland, France, and Spain, a simultaneous invasion was 
threatening upon a country scored with treason. Then 
at last the Queen awoke, and while the fleet in three 
divisions watched for the coming blows, the nation armed. 
Mendoza was expelled, the seaports fortified, the border 


18. P Dom. Eliz. dni. f 50, and clxm. Hatfield MSS. Cal 
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strengthened, and Catholics arrested wholesale. The 
immediate danger passed, but the effect of the shock 
remained. Burleigh was now all for action, and ere the 
year was out, hands had been joined with the Prince of 
Orange. Drake as member for Bossiney was voting 
supplies and death to traitofs at Westminster, and in 
his pocket were orders that were destined to mark the 
point where the tide of Spanish Empire turned. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE DRAGON LOOSED 


WARNED by his disappointment of three years ago, 
Drake threw himself with all his vigour into the work 
of organismg his force. Huis parliamentary duties still 
engaged his attention, and in February, 1585, he was 
married to Elizabeth Sydenham, the young heiress of 
a knightly and warlke house in Somersetshire. But 
nothing was allowed to interfere with his mission. As 
early as November in the past year Walsingham had 
summoned his son-in-law, Captain Christopher Carleill, 
from Ireland to command the troops, and 1n the early 
spring things were so far advanced that Philip took 
alarm. His imagination multiplied the havoc which 
Drake had made with one ship by the numbers of the 
gathering squadron, and he trembled for his Indies. 
His alarm was premature. Once more as Elizabeth felt 
the hot breath of war upon her cheek she shrank from 
its horrors like the very woman she was. Drake’s work 
was stopped, and he was left to fret as the weary diplo- 
matic dance began again. But beneath it all the mill of 
Philip’s purpose went grinding on relentlessly. He 
used. the lull only to invite a large fleet of English corn- 
ships to the relief of his famine-stricken provinces, and 
then as they lay unsuspecting in his ports he seized 
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them every one. Never once was the growing Armada 
out of his mind. This atrocious outrage was but to 
feed his monster, and swift and sharp was the retribution 
it earned. It was in the last days of May, and ere June 
was out far and near the seas were swarming with 
English privateers, and El Dfaque was unchained. 
Fortified with letters of marque to release the 
embargoed vessels, he hoisted his flag at Piymouth on 
the Elizabeth Bonaventura, and there, by the end of July, 
‘in all jollity and with all help and furtherance himself 
could wish,” a formidable fleet gathered round .him. 
Frobisher was his vice-admiral, Francis Knollys his rear- 
admiral, and Thomas Fenner his flag-captam. Chris- 
topher Carleill was there too as lieutenant-general, with 
a full staff and ten companies under him. No such 
privateering squadron had ever been seen before. It 
consisted of two battle-ships and eighteen cruisers, with 
their complement of store-ships and pinnaces; it was 
manned with a force of soldiers and sailors to the number 
of two thousand three hundred, and it is not surprising 
that constant difficulties delayed its departure. Yet delay 
was dangerous in the extreme. The Spanish party had 
again taken heart, and were whispering caution in the 
Queen’s ear. Even Burleigh grew nervous that she 
would repent; but a last he got sailing-orders sent off, 
and, with a sigh of relief, entered in his diary that 
Drake had gone. To his horror came back a letter 
from the Admiral still dated from Plymouth, instead of 
from Finisterre, as he had hoped, and he sent down a 
warning to urge the immediate departure of the fleet. 
August wore away, and the equipment was still incom- 
plete, when Drake, who was now in constant dread of a 
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countermand, was alarmed by Sir Philip Sydney’s sud- 
denly appearing at Plymouth and announcing his inten- 
tion of accompanyjng the expedition. Haunted still by 
the memory of the tragedy he could never forget, and 
determined to fave no more to do with courtiers and 
amateur soldiers, he secretly sent off a courier to betray 
the truant’s escapade to the Court. He must even be 
suspected,,in his desperation, of having set men in wait 
to intercépt and destroy any orders that were not to his 
liking * The precaution was unnecessary. Sydney was 
peremptorily stopped, and ere any letter came to stay 
Dridke too, the wind had shifted northerly, and all 
wmready as he was he cleared for Finisterre. 

There he arrived on September 26th. He was clear 
away, but that was all He was short both of water 
and victuals. There had not even been time to distri- 
bute the stores he had, or to issue his general orders to 
the fleet He smelt foul weather, too; and, determined 
to complete somewhcre what he had left undone at Ply- 
mouth, he boldly ran in under the lee of the Bayona 
Islands in Vigo Bay. The old Queen’s officers were 
aghast. Entirely dominated by the prestige of Spain, 
they believed that nothing could be done against her 
except by surprise, and they trembled to see their 
Admiral thus recklessly fling his cards upon the table. 
But he knew what he was doing As with sagacious 
bravado he had sprung ashore at Santa Marta, and 
had mocked the Spanish fleet in Cartagena harbour, 


1 Mist MSS. Com. Rep XII. 1v. 178, 180. The fantastic com- 
plexion which Fulke Greville put on this incident can only be 
excused by his infatuation for his friend. Hus story not only con- 
tradicts itself, but 1s at issue with almost every State Paper which 
touches the question. 
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so now before he struck he exulted that his unfleshed 
host should hear him shout en garde/ to the King of 
Spain; that they should listen while he cried that Eng- 
land cared not for spying traitors, for she had nothing 
to conceal, that her fleets meant to sail when and where 
they would, and Philip might do his worst. It wasa 
stroke of that divine instinct which marks out a hero 
from among able captains;—the magic touch of a 
great leader of men, under which the dead fabric of an 
army springs into life and feels every fibre taungling with 
the strong purpose of its heart. 

Two leagues from the town of Bayona the fleet 
anchored ; and resolved at once to display his whole 
strength, and exercise his men in their duties, Drake 
ordered out his pinnaces and boats for a reconnaissance 
in force. His boldness bore immediate fruit. The 
Governor sent off to treat, and by mghtfall 1t was 
arranged that troops should land, and in the morning be 
allowed to water and collect what victuals they could. 
But at midnight the threatened storm rolled up. The 
troops were hurriedly re-embarked ; and barely m time 
to escape disaster, the flotilla regained the ships. For 
three days the gale continued, threatening the whole 
fleet with destruction till it was got safely up above 
Vigo. There the wehole of the boats in which the panic- 
stricken inhabitants had embarked their property were 
captured, and though by this time the Governor of 
Bayona had arrived with a considerable force, he was 
compelled to, permit Drake to carry out his purpose in 
peace. 

By October 8th he was out in the Bayona road again, 
waiting for a wind to waft him on his way, and it was 
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reported at the Spanish Court that he had gone towerds 
the Indies. The consternation was universal. The 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, High Admiral of Spain and 
the most renowned naval officer in Europe, declared that 
not only the African islands, but the whole Pacific 
coast, the Spanish Main, and the West Indies, were at 
the corsair’s mercy, and told his master that a fleet of 
forty sail must be instantly equipped for the pursuit. But 
though for another fortnight Drake rode defiantly at the 
Bayona anchorage, not a limb of Philip’s inert machinery 
could be moved against him; and while the chivalry of 
Spain chafed under their sovereign’s deliberation, the 
second blow was struck 

Madeira was passed by and the Canaries spared ; for 
Palma, which Drake intended should revictual him, 
showed so bold a front that he would not waste time in 
trying to reduce it. It was on another point that his 
implacable glance was fixed 

Five years ago at Santiago, the chief town of the Cape 
Verde Islands, young William Hawkins, a personal 
adherent of Drake’s, had been made the victim of some 
such treachery as his father and captain had suffered 
together at Vera Cruz From that hour 1t was doomed. 
In the middle of November the fleet arrived in the road, 
and the troops landed. Threatened by Carleill from 
the heights above the valley where it hes, and from the 
sea by Drake, without a blow the town was abandoned 
to its fate. For ten days the island was scoured for 
plunder and provisions, and ere the month was out the 
anchorage was desolate and Santiago a heap of ashes. 

Drake’s vengeance was complete, and exulting like 
Gideon in the devastation that marked his course, he led 
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his ships across the Atlantic. Is there a moment in 
history more tragic than that? For the first time since 
the ages began, a hostile fleet was passing the ocean— 
the pioneer of how many more that have gone and are 
yet to go—the forerunner of how much glory and shame 
and misery! What wonder if the curse of God seemed 
upon it? Hardly had it lost mght of land when 1t was 
stricken with sickness In a few days some three 
hundred men were dead, and numbers of others prostrate 
and useless, but m unshaken faith and with reverent 
wonder at the inscrutable will of Heaven, Drake never 
flinched or paused Hus only thought was how to check 
the evil. At Dominica he got fresh provisions from the 
natives, and refreshed his sick with a few days on shore. 
At St. Christopher he again halted to spend Christmas 
and elaborate the details of his next move. The point 
where Philip was now to feel the weight of his arm was 
the fair city of St. Domingo in Hispaniola. It was by 
far the most serious operation Drake had yet under- 
taken Hitherto his exploits had been agaist places 
that were little more than struggling settlements, but 
St. Domingo was indeed a city, stone-built and walled 
and flanked with formidable batteries. It was held by 
a powerful garrison, as Drake learned from a captured 
frigate, and a navaleforce had been concentrated in the 
harbour for its defence. As the oldest town in the 
Indies, its renown had hitherto secured it from attack, 
and in Spain it was held the queen-city of the colonial 
empire The moral effect of 1ts capture would be pro- 
found, and besides, from Virginia the governor of 
Raleigh’s new colony had sent home a fabulous report 
of its wealth. Drake was fully alive to the gravity of 
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the task before him. His dispositions had never been 
so elaborate, and they evince at least a touch of that 
military genius which the strategists of the next century 
denied him. While the sick were recruiting he sent 
forward a squadron to reconnoitre, and, if possible, to 
open communications with the Maroons who infested 
the hills. For three days the garrison was thus exhausted 
with constant alarms, and then on January Ist, 1586, the 
whole fleet appeared in the bay. 

Night fell, and as darkness closed the eyes of the 
harassed garrison, with the fleet all was activity. In 
boats and pinnaccs the troops were being rapidly em- 
barked, and soon Drake in person was piloting the 
flotilla for the surf-beaten shore. At a point within the 
bay, but some ten miles from the town, a practicable 
landing-place had been found. Watch-houses overlooked 
it, but watchmen there were none Drake had got touch 
with the Maroons. By his directions a party of them 
had stolen down from the hills, and as the sentries came 
out from the city in the evening, swiftly and silently 
they had been every one despatched. Thus unseen and 
unmolested, the troops were successfully landed, and 
then with pious and cheery farewells to Carleill, Drake 
returned to the fleet to prepare the ground for the 
surprise 1 o 

In the morning he anchored in the road, ran out his 


1 “¢ Advertisement concerning Sir Fr Drake,” S P. Dom Eliz. 
elxxxu1 27, and cf. Ib. f. 47 Cates, who wrote the only con- 
nected account of this expedition that has come down to us, was 
a company officer who never fully appreciated the significance of 
the movements 1n which he was engaged. Though a warm admirer 
of Drake, he practically ignores on every occasion the naval part of 
the operations. 
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guns, and proceeded to threaten a landing at a point 
close to that side of the town upon which Carleill was 
stealthily approaching in two parallel columns. As the 
Spaniards saw the fleet preparing the advance of the 
boats and pinnaces, the whole of the horse and a large 
force of foot marched out of the town to oppose the 
threatened attack, and took up a position fronting the 
sea, with their left resting on the town and the other 
flank exposed in the line of Carleill’s advance. It was 
exactly what had been foreseen, and ere the Spaniards 
had discovered that the movement from the fleet was 
merely a feint, the horse which were covering their 
exposed flank were flying before Carleill’s musketeers. 
The surprise was complete. Taken in flank by Carleill, 
and threatened in the rear by his second column under 
Powell, the chief of the staff, the infantry could make 
no real resistance, and so rapidly was the English 
advance pushed home, that the strugglmg mass of 
friend and foe entered pell-mell through the open gates 
of the town. For an hour alarms of drum and trumpet 
mingling confusedly with the sounds of street-fighting 
reached the listening fleet, as the two columns forced 
their way to meet upon the Plaza But how they fared 
none could tell, till on a tower a white staff suddenly 
appeared, and in anether moment the cross of St. George 
fluttered gaily out upon the breeze. With a roar of 
triumph the ship’s guns saluted the signal of victory. 
The town was won 

Though the garrison fied panic-stricken across the river 
on the far side of the city, and the citadel was evacuated 
in the night, the place was far too large to be occupied 
by the force at Drake’s command. Following therefore 
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the same tactics that had been successful at Nombre de 
Dios, he ordered the troops to intrench themselves in 
the Plaza, and to occupy the principal batteries. In 
this way he held the city for a month. The plunder 
was disappointing. The city was already a hundred 
years old, and its day was done, for the reckless 
native policy of the colonists had almost ruined 
the island. It remained but to treat for a ransom. 
The Governor at once declared himself unable to 
meet the extravagant demands of the English Admiral, 
and in order to bring him to terms Drake began 
to burn the town piecemeal. But so well was it 
built, that little harm could be done, and every day 
his impatience increased. Once in the course of the 
negotiation he sent a boy with a flag of truce to the 
Spanish camp. A Spaniard, meeting the lad, so ill- 
treated him that he could barely crawl back to die at 
the Admiral’s feet. Then all the fury of Drake’s nature 
burst forth. Two friars who were among the prisoners 
were immediately sent ashore and hanged by the 
provost-marshal on the scene of the crime. Another 
was despatched to the Spanish camp to declare that two 
more would be executed every morning until the offender 
was brought down and hanged on the spot by his own 
authorities. In hasty alarm the de@mand was complied 
with, and then the international dinners and the nego- 
tiations went on more smoothly. Convinced at last 
of the poverty of the colony, Drake accepted a 
ransom of twenty-five thousand ducats. The sum, which 
is equal to about fifty thousand pounds of our money, 
though little enough to satisfy the shareholders, was 
very serious for the enemy. For besides this loss the 
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town had been stripped of everything worth carrying 
away by the troops and seamen. Two hundred and forty 
guns were taken on board the English ships, and not 
only were they thoroughly refurnished from the Spanish 
stores, but for a month the whole expedition had lived 
in free quarters at the enemy’s expense. The entire 
fleet which lay in the harbour fell nto Drake’s hands, 
and with the exception of four of the finest galleons was 
given to the flames. Besides the vessels which the 
Spaniards themselves had scuttled, two galleys with 
their tenders, fifteen frigates, and a galleon were thus 
destroyed, and hundreds of galley-slaves set free. 

“It was such a cooling to King Philip,” said one in 
Europe as the news leaked out, ‘‘as never happened to 
him since he was King of Spain.” But as yet Drake 
was far from done. In the middle of February, with his 
force recruited by the English prisoners he had freed, 
and with a troop of attendant prizes laden with his spoil, 
in undiminished strength he appeared before Cartagena. 
No city in America was more difficult of approach, but 
the memories of the old hard days were still green, when 
storm-beaten, drenched, and chilled, without food or 
shelter, he had ridden in the harbour day after day in 
despite of all the Spaniards could do, and he knew it all 
hke a pilot. Theeity was built close to the shore 
fronting west, and directly from its southern face an 
inlet of the sea stretched many leagues southward along 
the coast, forming a large lagoon. The long spit of land 
which separated this sheet of water from the sea was 
pierced by two natura] channels. At the far end was 
the dangerous Bocca Chica, and some three miles from 
the city was a larger entrance known as the Bocca Grande. 
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Between this entrance and the town a tongue of land 
ran out at right angles from the spit to the opposite 
shore, forming an inner harbour and barring all approach 
to the city from the outer part of the lagoon, except by 
a narrow channel which lay under the guns of a power- 
ful fort on the mainland. On its northern and eastern 
faces the city was encircled by a broad creek, which ran 
round it from the inner harbour to the sea in such a way 
as to form a wide natural moat, rendering the city 
unapproachable from the mainland except by a bridge. 
This bridge was also commanded by the harbour fort, nor 
were land operations possible at any other point except 
from that part of the spit which lay between the city 
and the Bocca Grande. So finely, however, did this 
narrow down before the city could be reached, that 
between the inner harbour and the sea it was but fifty 
paces wide, and here the Spaniards had had time to 
prepare defences that looked impregnable. From shore 
to shore a formidable entrenchment completely barred 
the way, and not only was its front so staked and 
encumbered as to render a night attack impossible, but 
its approaches were swept by the guns and small-arms 
of a great galleasse and two galleys which lay in the 
inner harbour. 

To a man so tender as Drake eger was for the lives 
of his men and the safety of his ships, to attack such a 
place might well have appeared hopeless ; but the origin- 
ality of the amphibious corsair at once descried a hole 
which had escaped all the science of the Spanish 
martialists. Instead of entering by the Bocca Grande, 
with consummate skill and daring he piloted the whole 
fleet through the dangerous channel at the extreme end 
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of the lagoon. The only impression which so hazardous 
a movement could create in the minds of the Spaniards 
was that he was about to repeat his St. Domingo opera- 
tions, and land his troops there to attack from the main- 
land. Such an impression must have been confirmed 
as, moving up the lagoon, he anchored opposite the 
Bocca Grande and threatened the harbour fort with his 
boats ; but Drake’s project was far different. Instead of 
being landed on the mainland, Carleill with eight com- 
panies was quietly slipped ashore in the Bocca Grande, 
with instructions to make his way diagonally through 
the woods that covered the spit till he reached the 
seashore, and then, instead of advancing on the front of 
the intrenchments, to wade along through the wash of 
the surf till he was within striking distance of the 
Spanish position. Meanwhile Frobisher advanced with 
the flotilla against the harbour fort, and as soon as 
Carleill was heard in contact with the enemy’s pickets he 
opened fire. The boat-attack was repulsed—indeed, it 
may only have been intended as what soldiers then 
called ‘‘a hot alarm ”—but Carleill was completely suc- 
cessful. By the march through the surf he had not only 
evaded the obstacles which the enemy had so carefully 
prepared, but he had been covered from the fire of the 
galleys in the harbor, and had never so much as entered 
the fire-area of the heavily armed intrenchment. After 
a desperate struggle at push of pike the position was 
carried by assault, and once more so hotly was the 
advantage pursued that in one rush the whole town was 
captured. The garrison fled across the bridge to the 
hills, and next day when Drake brought up the fleet to 
bear upon the fort that also was evacuated. 
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No success was ever better earned, and few more 
richly rewarded. Cartagena was the capital of the 
Spanish Main, and though much younger than St. 
Domingo it was far wealthier. It yielded rich loot for 
the men, and for his shareholders Drake after a long 
negotiation succeeded in exacting a ransom of a hundred 
and ten thousand ducats, besides what he got for an 
adjacent monastery. Though to all this plunder Drake 
could add the consolation that he had‘destroyed the 
galleys and shipping which crowded the port, and blown 
up the harbour fort which the Spaniards had forgotten 
to include in the convention, he was still unsatisfied. 
Well knowing that by an advance up the Chagres river 
in his boats Panama lay at his mercy, he was resolved 
with its capture to crown the campaign; but as he lay 
in Cartagena the sickness, which had never really ceased, 
broke out again with new virulence, and made such 
havoc with his force that he had reluctantly to con- 
fess that Panama must wait. To capture it with the 
crippled means at his command was impossible, and 
the only question was whether Cartagena should be 
held till he could return with reinforcements. The 
soldiers declared themselves ready to undertake the 
task ; but in a full council of war it was finally decided 
that no strategical advantage woyld be gained at all 
proportional to the risk that would be run in further 
weakening the fleet, and on the last day of March 
the signal to make sail home was flying from the 
Elizabeth Bonaventura. So severely, however, did they 
suffer from the weather and want of water that it was 
nearly two months before they reached the coast of 
Florida. Still Drake found time and energy to destroy 
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and plunder the Spanish settlement at St. Augustine, 
and relieve Raleigh’s exhausted colony in Virginia. 
With the remnants of the settlers on board he weighed 
for England, and on July 28th, 1586, he was writing 
from Plymouth to Lord Burleigh laconically reporting 
his return ; and apologising for having missed the Plate 
fleet by only twelve hours’ sail—‘“ the reason best known 
to God ”—he declared that he and his fleet were ready 
at once to strike again in any direction the Queen would 
be pleased to indicate. 


CHAPTER IX 
SINGEING THE KING OF SPAIN’S BEARD 


‘ ‘THERE is a very great gap opened,” said Drake in his 
letter to Burleigh, ‘‘ very little to the liking of the King 
of Spain.” That, with the calm request for orders, was 
his comment on a feat which changed the destinies of 
Europe. At its fullest flood he had stemmed the tide of 
Spanish Empire. It was no less a thing than that. 

A few months ago all Europe had been cowering in 
confused alarm before the shadow of a new Roman 
Empire. Ever since the first triumph of Luther the 
cause of Reformation had been steadily losing ground ; 
on England and the Low Countries hung its only hope, 
and with the fall of Antwerp Europe saw itself on the 
eve of that “last great battle in the west” which must 
decide its fate for centuries In despair of the result 
each trembling Power was trying to hide behind the 
other: each was thrusting its neighbour forward to 
break the coming blow; and Philip led the cheating 
till his hour should come. He was bent on crushing 
Elizabeth ; and then with one foot on the ruins of her 
kingdom he meant to stamp down his rebellious Nether- 
lands into the gloomy Catholicism in which his own 
dark soul was sunk. As the fruit of his splendid 
deliberation ripened he strove to cheat her into in- 
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activity by a hope that peace might yet be purchased by 
the betrayal of the Netherlands. She bit the bait and 
spat it out, and bit again, and all the while squirted 
round her a cloud of falsehood as black as that with 
which Philip was covering his spring. Her wisest 
councillors were in despair at her folly, and confessed 
to each other that on Francis Drake hung the last hope 
of Europe. 

Then in latghing gusts came over the Atlantic the 
rumours of his exploits, till the full gale they heralded 
swept over Europe, whirling into oblivion a hundred 
intrigues and bendimg the prestige of Spain hke a reed. 
The limitless possibilities of the new-born naval warfare 
had been demonstrated, and the lesson startled Europe 
like a revelation. An unmeasured force was added to 
statecraft, and a new power had arisen. The effect was 
immediate. Men saw the fountain of Spanish trade at 
England’s mercy ; they knew how narrowly the Plate 
fleet had escaped, and a panic palsied Philip’s finance. 
The Bank of Seville broke; that of Venice was in 
despair , and the King of Spain, pointed at as a bank- 
rupt, failed to raise a loan of half a million ducats. 
Parma was appalled. With his brilliant capture of 
Antwerp he had seen himself on the brink of that great 
exploit with which ge hoped to crown his career, and 
now, instead of a host armed at all points for the in- 
vasion of England, he saw around him a broken army 
it was impossible to supply. In Germany the Pro- 
testant princes raised their heads, and seeing dawn at 
last, began to shake off the lethargy into which despair 
had plunged them. England was wild with joy. Bur- 
leigh himself was almost startled from his caution, and 
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cried out with half a shudder that Drake was a fearful 
man to the King of Spain. 

But so tumultuously was the great epic now hurrying 
to its catastrophe that Drake could not be spared a 
moment from the scene. In the midst of the ovation 
with which he was received, the great Babington Plot 
was disclosed. It was known that Philip, by a com- 
bmed operation from Lisbon and the Netherlands, had 
intended to mvade England the moment he heard 
Ehzabeth had been assassinated, and many believed he 
would persevere in spite of Babington’s failure and 
Drake’s triumphant return The imprisonment of Mary 
Stuart for her complicity in the plot was followed by 
a threat of war from France, and no gone could tell what 
Scotland would do The fleet was mobilised to watch 
the narrow seas, and so great had been the anxiety of 
the Government while Drake was away that they had 
no idea of letting him cross the ocean again till the 
danger was over. He knew well enough that in attack 
lay England’s best defence. Hus genius had discovered 
how a naval power should make war, and he was craving 
for leave to deal another stroke at Philip’s trade. But 
so far from being permitted to repeat his blow, Elizabeth 
sought to pacify Philip by a brazen disavowal of his late 
exploits. This was his reward. , Peerages and pen- 
sions the Faery Queen kept for her carpet-knights. 
The fighting men had to rest content with plunder 
and renown; and J9rake cheerfully accepted a posi- 
tion for which his loyalty was fully prepared and which 
only made him more conspicuously a factor in European 
politics. 

To the consternation of the whole Catholic world, 
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Philip accepted Elizabeth’s transparent excuse. Dis- 
gusted at Babington’s failure, he was resolved that 
mothing should again tempt him from his own line of 
approach. His method was slow and laborious, but time 
alone was wanted to make success certain. So the 
smiles and the lying went on again; and while Philip 
and Parma, under cover of diplomacy, resumed the 
gigantic preparations which Drake had interrupted with 
a panic, Elizabeth turned once more to her little pirate. 
Since his return he had been condemned to the old 
futile tactics, and with Sir William Wynter had been 
keeping watch in the narrow seas for the invasion that 
was hourly expected. But as the autumn waned the 
immediate danger passed , the Channel squadrons were 
brought in to be overhauled, and Drake hurried over to 
the Low Countries on a secret mission.! 

A joint expedition with the Dutch against the Spanish 
Indies had long been urged by the Queen’s most far- 
seeing statesmen and soldiers. They knew it would 
give Spain a wound so deadly that she never could be 
the same again; and now the moment seemed arrived. 
Late in the autumn Drake crossed the seas that he knew 
so well from the hard days of his boyhood. Wherever 
he went, the great navigator was received like a 
prince, and althougk the States refused him assistance 
officially, he was authorised to treat privately with the 
various cities. Men who knew him had no doubt of 
his success, and all would have gone well could Elizabeth 
have been for a moment sincere But the distrust which 
Leicester’s fatuous government had engendered, almost 
from the moment he had been sent m answer to the 
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rebels’ prayer for a leader, was only deepened by his 
withdrawal from the scene of his failure. He returned 
to England m November, and Drake with hopes stal 
high followed him to organise the English contingent 
for the new enterprise. But whatever the Dutch cities 
may have intended, all hope of co-operation was at an 
end when, in January, Deventer and the fort of Zutphen 
were betrayed to the Spaniards by the two English 
traitors that Leicester had left in command 

Still, had 1t been otherwise, it is certain Drake would 
not have been allowed to go. Mary Stuart was under 
sentence of death, and the attitude of France was more 
menacing than ever. For two years Philip had been at 
work upon his Armada. His ports were crowded with 
its details, his storehouses were bursting with its fur- 
niture , and Walsingham at last was able to convince the 
Queen by a paper stolen from the very closet of the 
Pope, that 1t was upon her head the great engine was to 
crash. Her eyes were opened ; and infected for a 
moment with the warlike spirit into which her people 
and her Parliament had lashed themselves, she ordered 
Drake to the coast of Spain. 

It was no longer as a privateer that he was to act. 
He held the rank of Her Majesty’s Admiral-at-the-Seas, 
and William Borough, the Comptrcller of the Navy, was 
his vice-admiral. Four of the Queen’s largest battle-ships 
and two of her pinnaces were under his command, and 
the London merchants committed to his flag ten fine 
cruisers, with the famous Merchant Royal at their head. 
Besides these he had six hundred tons of his own ship- 
ping, as well as some of the Lord Admiral’s. In all, 
exclusive of tenders, there were twenty-three sail—five 
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battle-ships, two first-class cruisers, seven of the second 
class, and nine gunboats large and small. With this 
fine force he was instructed to proceed to Cape St. Vin- 
cen$, and by every means in his power to prevent the 
concentration of the several divisions of the Armada, by 
cutting off their victuallers and even destroying them 
in the ports where they lay If the enemy sailed for 
England or Ireland, he was to hang on their skirts, cut 
off stragglers, and prevent a landing; and, finally, he 
was given a free hand to act against the East and West 
India convoys. : 

Elizabeth was in a resolute mood. Drake’s ideas of 
naval warfare were developing a step further, and the 
Queen for the moment listened. He was beginning 
dimly to grasp that the command of the sea was the first 
object for a naval power to aim at. It was because he 
had not command of the seas that he had been unable to 
retain his hold of Cartagena, for the troops which should 
have formed its garrison were wanted to defend his fleet. 
Wiser for the lesson, his aim was now to crush the Spanish 
navy, and then in undisputed control of the sea to gather 
in his harvest The opposition were thoroughly alarmed, 
and while Drake in hot haste was driving on his prepara- 
tions, they left no stone unturned to get his orders 
modified. They tafmpered with his men, they whis- 
pered slanders in his mistress’s ear, they frightened her 
with threats from abroad, they tempted her with offers 
of peace from Parma on the old disgraceful terms. For 
Walsingham, who, through thick and thin, was always 
at Drake's back, it was an unequal fight, with the 
staunchest of his party in disgrace for Mary’s prema- 
ture execution, he was single-handed against a host, 
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and at last the friends of Spain prevailed. Early in 
April a messenger sped down to Plymouth with orders 
that; operations were to be confined to the high seas. As 
Philip’s ships were all snug in port, and could well 
remain there as long as Drake’s stores allowed him to 
keep the sea, it was a complete triumph for Spain. But 
when the messenger dashed into Plymouth with the fatal 
packet he found the roadstead empty. Drake was gone. 

In vain at the last moment a number of his sailors 
had been induced to desert; he had filled their places 
with soldiers., In vain a swift pinnace was despatched 
in pursuit; Drake had taken care no orders should 
catch him, and with his squadron increased by two war- 
ships from Lyme, was already off Finisterre, battling 
with a gale which drove the pinnace home. For seven 
days it raged and forced the fleet far out to sea. Still 
Drake held on in its teeth, and so well had he his ships 
in hand, that on the 16th, within twenty-four hours 
after the gale had blown itself out, the whole fleet in 
perfect order was sailing gaily eastwards past Cape St. 
Vincent. 

Eastwards—for he had intelligence that Cadiz harbour 
was full of transports and store-ships, and on the after- 
noon of the 19th as he entered the bay he saw a forest 
of masts in the road behind the city. A council of war 
was summoned at once, and without asking their opinion 
he quietly told them he was going to attack. It was his 
usual manner of holding a council, but it took Borough’s 
breath away. It shocked the old Queen’s officer, and out- 
raged his sense of what was due to his own reputation and 
experience, and the time-honoured customs of war. He 
wanted to talk about it, and think about it, and find out 
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first whether it was too dangerous. And there was 
certainly some excuse for his caution. Cadiz stands on 
a° precipitous rock at the end of a low and narrow neck 
of Jand, some five miles in length, running parallel to 
the coast Within this natural breakwater are enclosed 
an outer and an inner port, and so cumbered with shoals 
and rocks was the entrance from the sea that no ship could 
get in without passing under the guns of the town 
batteries, while access from the outer to the inner port 
was only to be gained by the Puntal passage half a mile 
wide. Opposite Cadiz, on the other side of the outer 
harbour, was Port St Mary, and within the Puntal 
channel, at the extreme end of the imlet, stood Port 
Royal. Both places, however, were so protected by 
shoals as to be unapproachable except to the port pilots. 
It was an ideal scene of action for galleys to develop 
their full capabilities. Two had already appeared to 
reconnoitre, and how many more there were no one 
-could tell Galleys, it must be remembered, were then 
considered the most formidable warships afloat and 
quite invincible in confined waters or calms’ By all 
the rules of war, on which Borough was the first 
authority in the service, to attack was suicide, but 
Drake had spent his life in breaking rules. He did not 
care. The enemy gvas there, his authority was in his 
pocket, the wind was fair, his officers believed in him, 
and as the sun sank low behind them the fleet went in. 
A scene of terror and confusion followed. Every 
ship in the harbour cut its cables and sought safety in 
flight, some to sea, some across the bay to St. Mary’s, 
some through the Puntal passage to the inner harbour 
and Port Royal. To cover the stampede ten galleys 
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came confidently out from under the Cadiz batteries. 
All was useless. While the chartered cruisers swooped 
on the fugitives, the Queen’s ships stood in to head 
off the advancing galleys as coolly as though they 
had fought them a hundred times before. In a few 
minutes the English Admiral had taught the world 
a new lesson in tactics. Galleys could only fire straight 
ahead ; and as they came on line abreast, Drake, passing 
with the Queen’s four battle-ships athwart their course, 
poured in his heavy broadsides. Never before had such 
gunnery been seen. Ere the galleys were within effect- 
ive range for their own ordnance they were raked and 
riddled and confounded, and to the consternation of the 
Spaniards they broke for the cover of the batteries. 
Two had to be hauled up to prevent their smking, the 
rest were a shambles, and nothing was now thought of 
but how to protect the city from the assault which 
seemed inevitable. Hardly any troops were there. a 
panic seized the population ; and Drake was left alone. 
to do the work for which he had come. 

Beyond the batteries the fleet anchored with its 
prizes, plundering and scuttling with all its might, till 
the flood came m again. Then all that remained were 
fired, and by the flare of the blazing hulks as they 
drifted clear with the tide, Drake ynoved the fleet into 
the mouth of the Puntal channel out of range of the 
batteries. He himself took up a position seawards of 
the new anchorage, to engage the guns which the 
Spaniards were bringing down from the town and to 
keep off the galleys; for as yet the work was but half 
done. In the inner harbour lay the splendid galleon of 
the Marquis de Santa Cruz and a crowd of great ships 
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too big to seek the refuge of the shoals about Port 
Royal, and at daylight the Merchant Royal went boldly 
im with all the tenders in company. Then, in spite of 
the labours of the past night, the plundering, scuttling, 
and burning began again. Outside, the galleys were 
making half-hearted demonstrations against the English 
anchorage, but they were easily kept at bay. By noon 
it was all over, and Drake attempted to make sail. In 
the past thirty-six hours he had entirely revictualled his 
fleet with wine, oil, biscuit, and dmed fruits. He had 
destroyed some twelve thousand tons of shipping, in- 
cluding some of the finest vessels afloat, ‘and four ships 
laden with provisions were in possession of his prize 
crews.| It was enough and more than enough. But 
the wind would not serve, and all day long he lay where 
he was, in sight of the troops that were now pouling 
along the isthmus into Cadiz. Again and again the 
galleys attempted to approach, and every time Drake’s 
ebroadsides swept them back before they reached their 
effective range. Vaimly too the Spaniards strove to post 
guns near enough to annoy the fleet. Nor did the 
struggle cease till at midmght a land-wind sprang up, 
and brushing from his path the galleys that sought to 
block the way, Drake made sail. By two o’clock he 
had cleared the batgeries and was safe outside without 
losing a single man. Boldly enough then the galleys 
gave chase, but, unfortunately, the wind suddenly 
shifted completely round. Drake at once went about, and 


1 In the official report the Spamiards admit the loss of twenty- 
four ships valued at 172,000 ducats. This, 1t would seem, was all 
they dared tell the King. Duro, Armada, 1. 334, where the report 
is printed. 
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the galleys fled in most undignified haste, leaving the 
English fleet to complete its trea a by ape vee 
unmolested in full view of the town.’ 

Such an exploit was without precedent. The 
chivalry of Spain was as enthusiastic in its admiration 
of Drake’s feat of arms as it was disgusted at the 
cumbrous organisation which condemned it to in- 
activity. A whole day Drake waited where he was 
to try and exchange his prisoners for English galley- 
slaves, but getting nothing but high compliments and 
dilatory answers for his pains, on the morrow he sailed. 
There was no time to lose. By his captures he had 
discovered the whole of Philip’s plan Out of the 
Mediterranean the divisions of Italy, Sicily, and 
Andalusia were to come and join the headquarters at 
Lisbon, where the Grand Admiral of Spain, the 
Marquis de Santa Cruz, was busy with the bulk of the 
Armada. At Cape St. Vincent was the road where 
ships coming out of the Straits waited for a wind to: 
carry them North, and there he had resolved to take 
his stand, and fight everything that attempted to join 
Santa Cruz’s flag in the Tagus. 

Such light airs prevailed that it was not till the end 
of the month that the fleet reached the road. By that 
time its water was exhausted, and as every headland was 
crowned with works commanding the anchorage and the 
watering-places, Drake at once saw he must take them 
In his usual off-hand way he summoned his council, 
and told them over the dinner-table what he was going 


1 For the whole action cf. the authorities collected in Camden 
Soc Mese vol. v., with the plan put in by Borough at his court- 
martial, S P. Dom. ceili 14. 1. 
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to do. It was more than the vice-admiral’s dignity and 
caution could endure. In high dudgeon he returned to 
his ship, and in the midst of a gale which suddenly 
arese and drove the fleet to the north of the Cape, he 
indicted a long and solemn protest, not only against 
the contemplated operation, but against the unpre- 
cedented despotism with which Drake was conducting 
the whole expedition. Borough, though no doubt 
jealous of Drake, certainly believed he was doing 
nothing beyond his right and duty. He felt he had 
been attached to the expedition as the most complete 
sailor in the kingdom, and he valued and deserved his 
reputation. In the scientific knowledge of his art he 
was unrivalled, and he was the only officer in the service 
who had fought and won a purely naval action No 
one, therefore, can fairly blame him for resenting the 
revolutionary manner in which his commander was 
ignoring him in contempt of the time-honoured privileges 
of the council of war. Drake in his hot self-confidence 
thought otherwise. As he rode out the gale under the 
lee of St. Vincent, and the tempest howled through his 
rigging, once more there fell upon him the shadow of 
the tragedy which could never cease to darken his 
judgment. Already, in Cadiz harbour, he had thought 
his vice-admiral to8 careful of his ship when the shot 
were flying; and now he saw in him another Doughty 
sent by the friends of Spain to hang on hisarm. “In 
persisting,” he told Lord Burleigh, “he committed a 
double offence, not only against me, but it toucheth 
further.” To his embittered sense the querulous 
protest was a treasonable attack on his own authority, 
and in his fury he brutally dismissed the old admiral 
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from his command, and placed him under arrest on his 
flagship. In vain the astonished veteran protested his 
innocence, apologised, and made submission Drake 
would not listen. The ring of the headsman’s swerd 
upon the desolate shores of Patagonia had deafened his 
ears to such entreaties for ever. 

Two days later he was back in Lagos Bay, landing 
a thousand men for an attempt upon the town, but in the 
evening, after vainly endeavouring to induce the bodies 
of cavalry which hovered on their line of march to come 
within reach, the troops re-embarked, reporting the 
place too strong to be taken by assault. Such reports 
were not to Drake’s liking. It was no mere cross- 
raiding on which he was bent, but a sagacious stroke 
that was essential to the development of his new ideas. 
To get the command of the seas it was necessary that 
he should be able to keep the seas, and for this a 
safe anchorage and watering-places were necessary. In 
default of Lagos, strategy and convenience both indicated 
St. Vincent road for his purpose. It was commanded 
by forts, but that did not deter him; and resolved to 
have his way he next day landed in person near Cape 
Sagres. On the summit of the headland was a castle 
accessible on two sides only. The English military 
officers declared that a hundred determined men could 
hold it against the whole of Drake’s force. But he 
would not listen ; it commanded the watering-place, and 
he meant to have it. Detaching part of his force against 
a neighbouring fort, which was at once evacuated, he 
himself advanced against the castle, and at the 
summit of the cliff found himself confronted with walls 
thirty feet high, bristling with brass guns and crowded 
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with soldiers. The garrison had just been reinforced 
by that of the evacuated fort, and to every one but 
the Admiral the affair was hopeless. He attacked with 
his musketeers, and when they had exhausted their 
ammunition, in the name of his Queen and mistress 
he summoned the place to surrender. In the name 
of his lord and master the Spanish captain laughed 
at him. Whereupon Drake, more obstinate than ever, 
sent down to the fleet for faggots, and began piling 
them against the outer gate to fire it. So desperate 
was the resistance that again and again the attempt 
failed. For two hours the struggle lasted. As fast as 
the defenders threw down the fire, the English piled 
it up again, and in the midst of the smoke and the 
bullets the Admiral toiled hke a common seaman, with 
his arms full of faggots and his face black with soot. 
How long his obstmacy would have continued it is 
impossible to say, but at the end of the two hours the 
espanish commandant sank under his wounds, and the 
garrison surrendered #Daunted by a feat which every 
one regarded as little short of a miracle, the castle and 
monastery of St Vincent, together with another fort 
near it, capitulated at the magician’s first summons, and 
left him in complete possession of the anchorage to 
water the fleet undigturbed. 

Having fired the captured strongholds, and tumbled 
their guns over the cliffs into the sea, Drake returned 
to the fleet to find the sailors had not been idle. 
Between St. Vincent and a village some nine miles to 
the eastward which they had been ordered to burn, 
they had taken forty-seven barks and caravels laden 
with stores for the Armada, and destroyed between 
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fifty and sixty fishing-boats with miles of nets. The 
tunny fishery, on which the whole of the adjacent 
country chiefly depended for its subsistence, was 
annihilated. For the time Drake’s work on the 
Algarve coast was done, and having watered the fleet 
and fished up the captured guns, he sailed for Lisbon. 
His own idea had been to land there and smite 
Philip’s preparation at its heart, but this the Govern- 
ment had expressly forbidden.! Still he hoped that the 
havoc he had made and the insults he had put on the 
Spanish coasts might goad Santa Cruz to come out and 
fight him. Fér three days he lay off Cascaes in sight of 
Lisbon, threatening an attack and sending polished taunts 
to the Spanish admiral. He offered to convoy him to 
England if his course lay that way , he took prizes under 
his very nose ; with his fleet in loose order he sailed up 
to the very entrance of the harbour; but though seven 
galleys lay on their oars watching him from the mouth 
of the Tagus, Santa Cruz would not move, and Drake, 
learned at last how deep was the wound he had in- 
flicted. Philip’s organisation was completely dislocated. 
The fleet at Lisbon was unmanned. Its crews had been 
shattered in Cadiz harbour, and the troops that were 
intended for it had been thrown into the defenceless city 
under the Duke of Medina-Sidonja with orders that 
while Drake was on the coast not a man was to be moved. 
All thought of an attack on England was given up. 
It was even doubted whether by straining every nerve 
it would be possible to save the homeward-bound fleets 
from the Indies. The Italian squadrons were ordered to 


1 Drake to Walsingham, June 2nd, 1587. S. P. Dom. Elz. 
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land their troops at Cartagena, and Philip hoped that 
by forced marches across the peninsula they might 
possibly arrive in time for Santa Cruz to sail before it 
was too late. Every one else looked on the convoys 
as doomed. For Drake, having assured himself that 
Santa Cruz could not stir, and that England was safe 
for a year at least, resolved to make for the Azores and 
wait for the prey that had so narrowly escaped him the 
year before. °On the third day of his stay off the Tagus 
he took advantage of a northerly gale to run for the 
anchorage at St. Vincent, which he had made his own 
and where he intended to water and refresh for the 
voyage. There, huddled under the lee of the Cape, 
was found a fresh crowd of store-ships which he 
seized. For nine days he lay there rummaging the 
ships, taking in water, and sending the men ashore 
in batches to shake off the sickness with which, as usual, 
the fleet was attacked. Every day new prizes fell into 
eis hands, and ere he sailed he had taken and destroyed 
forty more vessels and a hundred small craft. On May 
22nd he put to sea, and as the news spread a panic 
seized every commercial centre in the Spanish dominions. 
Half the merchants in Philip’s empire saw ruin before 
them: the whole year’s produce both of the Kast and West 
Indian trade was at Prake’s mercy; and no one knew how 
Spain with its resources already strained to the utmost 
would survive the shock. 

Whatever might have been the result had these 
fears been realised, destiny seemed to have decided 
that in the Channel should be played the last 
great scene. Drake had not been two days out 
when a storm struck his fleet and scattered it over the 
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face of the sea. For three days it raged with extra- 
ordinary fury. Drake’s own flagship was in dire peril, 
and when the heavens cleared only three of the battle- 
ships and half a dozen smaller craft were together. Not 
a single merchant-ship was to be seen, and the Lion, 
Borough’s flagship, on which he was still a prisoner, was 
missing too. Before leaving St. Vincent, Drake had told 
Walsingham that he ought to have at least six more 
cruisers to do his work properly, and now two-thirds of 
what he had before were gone. Still he held on, hoping 
to find some of the missing ships at the rendezvous in 
the Azores. On the morning of June 8th St. Michael’s 
was sighted, but not a sail had rejoined the flag except 
the Spy, one of the Queen’s gunboats, with the captain and 
master of the Lzon on board, and they reported that the 
crew of Borough’s ship had mutinied and carried him 
home. Then in the depth of his disappointment Drake’s 
fury blazed out anew His fierce self-reliance and fanatic 
patriotism had taught him to see a traitor in every man 
that opposed him, and the bitter experience of his life- 
long struggle against the enemies of his country and 
his creed could bring him but to one conclusion— 
Borough was the traitor who had ruined the greatest 
chance of his career! A jury was empanelled, the 
deserter tried for his life, found guiljy, and condemned to 
death. 

It was little good except to relieve the Admiral’s 
anger The splendid opportunity was gone~ the fruit of 
his brilliant exploit was snatched from his lips; for even 
had the remnant of his fleet been less shattered than it 
was, the great convoys were beyond its strength. The 
only hope was to hurry back to England and beg for 
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reinforcements to fight Santa Cruz for the life-blood of 
Spain. 

e Yet ere he sailed there was a consolation at hand. 
As he lay waiting for his shattered squadron to close up, 
fuming at traitors, and marvelling at the inscrutable will 
of Heaven, the dawn of June 9th lit up the gray sea and 
showed him a huge carack im the offing. Ona smart 
breeze he gave chase. The carack kept her course, 
but as Drake°drew near began displaying her colours 
nervously. Drake made not a sign in reply, but held on 
till he was within range Then on a sudden, with a 
blaze of her ensigns and her broadside, the Elizabeth 
Bonaventura told the stranger what she was. Two of 
Drake’s squadron threw themselves resolutely athwart- 
hawse of the enemy, and the rest, plying her hard with 
shot, prepared to run aboard her towering hull. But 
ere they closed, her flag fluttered sadly down, and the 
famous San Filippe, the King of Spain’s own East- 
gndiaman, the largest merchantman afloat, was a prize 
in Drake’s hands. Well might he wonder now at God’s 
providence, as with lightened heart he sailed homeward 
with his prize. For not only was it the richest ever 
seen in England before or since, not only was its cargo 
valued at over a million of our money, but m it were 
papers which disclosed to our merchants all the mysteries 
and richness of the East India trade. It was a revela- 
tion to English commerce. It mtoxicated the soberest 
capitalists ; and they knew no rest till they had formed 
the great East India Company, to widen the gap which 
Drake had opened and to lay the foundation of our Indian 
Empire. 


CHAPTER X 
IN QUEST OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 


STILL burning for action, on June 26th Drake reached 
Plymouth with his splendid prize, and after a fortnight 
was spent in getting her up to Saltash and overhauling 
the priceless cargo, with a chest full of jewels and the 
bill of ladimg he hurried to Court hoping to dazzle the 
Queen into giving him the orders he so ardently desired. 
But all was in vain. Not all Drake’s temptation, nor all 
that Burleigh and Walsingham could urge, availed to stir 
the obstinate mood into which Mary Stuart’s execution 
had plunged her. She would attend to nothing but the 
funeral. Burleigh and all the war-party were still in dis- 
grace for having stolen the serpent from her bosom, and 
she stubbornly shut her ear to all who did not speak 
of peace. Drake's exploits promised to wreck the whole 
negotiations, and he was pitilessly reprimanded. So far 
from being allowed to assist him,,Burleigh was set to 
write despatches assuring Parma that the Admiral had 
exceeded his instructions and was in disgrace. Orders 
were sent down to pay off his ships, and the hunger 
which his small beginning, as he called it, had only 
whetted, had to go unappeased. 

Still he might have been content, for the actual havoc 
he had made was but a little thing beside its moral 
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effect. Not only had he taught English seamen to 
despise the dreaded galleys, but in the rank and file of 
Philip’s host he had planted a terror against which it 
wag vain to struggle. That a Lutheran heretic could so 
prevail against the army of God could admit, as men 
thought then, of but one explanation, and that the 
Church made haste to foster. Drake was a magician. 
He had sold his soul to Satan for a familar by whose 
aid he worked. In his cabin was a glass in which was 
shown him the fleets of his enemies and all that passed 
on board: he could count their crews and watch their 
movements; and like the Norse witches of old, by some 
dark bargain he had bought the power to garner the 
winds and loose or bind them at his will ' 

Let no one underrate what all this meant. He 
cannot read aright the history of that time, who fails to 
grasp how such a personality could oppress the imagina- 
tion. Sorcery was then as real as sin, and men moved 
and breathed and thought in an atmosphere charged 
with magic. Nor was this all If the superstitious 
fishermen that manned Phil:p’s ships shuddered before a 
new devil, the romantic chivalry of Castile had found 
another Roland For the crews, to fight was madness , 
for the captains, surrender was no shame. To the King 
his name was a torment. The grandees looked cold 
disdain when it was uttered The Pope mocked at him, 
and said Elizabeth’s distaff was keener than Philip’s 
sword. He invited a lady to go upon the water, and 
she protested she dare not for fear the Dragon should 
come and take her from her sovereign’s arms. Philip 
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banished her from the Court, and smarting under the 
scourge redoubled his activity. But still he had to feel 
what foreign critics were saying openly, that in England 
was a man before whom his Armada might be not, in- 
vincible and his crusade a disgrace. 

Yet he relaxed no fibre; nor did Drake. For- 
“fidden to strike Philip abroad, he turned his animosity 
against the traitor he saw at home. Though the Govern- 
ment refused to carry out the sentence of death, Borough 
was brought before a court-martial. Charge upon 
charge Drake heaped implacably on his head, and con- 
founded him with crowds of witnesses, too eager to win 
the great Admiral’s favour Yet to his indignation and 
astonishment the Court refused to convict the prisoner 
of treason. More they could not do It was impossible 
for them not to find that the veteran who seventeen 
years ago had so brilliantly defeated the Baltic pirates 
had lost his nerve; and so with clouded reputation 
in administrative employ, and once in command of a 
despatch-vessel, he fades from history moaning hope- 
lessly over the charges which had broken his heart. 

But to crush the man who, as he believed, had ruined 
his enterprise was not enough for Drake’s energy. For 
twenty years he had never ceased a day to do and dare 
against Spain, and he was not likely to be still at such 
an hour as this. If the Queen would not make war he 
was determined to do it on his own account As he 
looked round him for the best method of pursuing his 
life-long quest, his eyes could not but turn on the 
abortive project of five years ago. It had been in his 
mind some time. As he lay off Lisbon in May he had 
ascertained that the Portuguese were expecting him to 
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land with Don Antonio in his company, and for the rest 
of the time he was on the coast; he had been carefully 
preparing his ground by conciliating them in every way 
he could. Don Antonio, over head and ears in debt, was 
still hanging about the capital ready for anything that 
would release him from the clutches of his creditors. 
Black John Norreys, Drake’s old brother-in-arms, was 
there too, out of employ and in disgrace for presuming 
to try and savé the English arms in the Low Countries 
from Leicester’s mcompetence. The capture of the 
great carack had set the merchants’ mouths watering 
for the Indian fleet, and everything seemed mpe for a 
repetition of the great king-making project. The only 
difficulty was the Queen. But Drake had every ground 
for a comfortable faith in her love of tortuous political 
moves. He knew too at what value to set her reprimands, 
and, moreover, he had at Court a new friend more 
powerful and eager than Hatton himself. The young 
#iarl of Essex, the son of his old patron, was just now in 
the first flush of his favour and his passion for adventure. 
He had just been caught in an attempt to escape to the 
seat of war in the Low Countries, and brought back to 
play games with his fond and lonely mistress. Smelling 
traitors now with every breath, Drake pursued his in- 
trigue in such deepymystery that only here and there 
his workings showed on the surface. Still there can be 
no doubt that he suggested to the forlorn young truant 
a new way of escape. The coaxing of her favourite and 
the temptations of her little pirate were always hard for 
the Queen to resist ; and as she found her apologies to 
Spain accepted and the negotiations for peace going 
smoothly once more, opposition in high quarters seemed 
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to disappear. Don Antonio received a thousand pounds 
to pay his more pressing debts; ships began to collect 
at Plymouth ; the carack was ordered to be sold, that 
the merchants interested might refit their vessels; and 
by the end of October Drake had formed a syndicate to 
provide the fifty thousand pounds which was required 
of him as a privateer by way of caution-money. Every- 
thing promised well for his new war under Don Antonio’s 
flag, when all at once Elizabeth was confronted with the 
fruit of her folly in not having permitted Drake to 
return at once and complete his work. Walsingham’s 
brilliant finaricial operations by which he had got the 
King of Spain’s bills protested at Genoa were in vain, 
for the safe arrival of the great convoys had restored 
Spanish credit, and stung at last from his patience Philip 
found himself rich enough to indulge in an outburst of 
energy that surprised both friends and foes. Regardless 
of the season the Armada was to sail ere the year was 
out, and England, after the years of warning, was taken, 
by surprise. Once more the country was tossing in a 
fever of warlike preparation The navy was to be put 
on its war-footing, and Drake was summoned to head- 
quarters to take counsel for the safety of the realm. 

In endeavouring to appreciate the strategy of this 
time, for which Drake and Sir Jghn Norreys must be 
held responsible as respectively the naval and military 
chiefs of the staff, it must be remembered that England 
was threatened by three separate invasions at the same 
moment. In Spain was the Armada; in Flanders was 
Parma with an army of thirty thousand of the finest 
soldiers in Europe, with adequate transport and a small 
fleet to convoy them; while the Border was in peril 
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from the Scots. Any two of these dangers, or even all 
three, might combine ; but the best intelligence led to the 
belief that Parma meant to join the Scots, while the 
Arynada seized Ireland or the Isle of Wight as a base of 
operations against the west or south. In view of this 
information and the fact that the Queen, still obstinately 
clinging, to her hope of peace, would only openly sanction 
a defensive war, there is httle fault to be found with the 
English naval dispositions A fleet under Lord Henry 
Seymour, with Sir William Wynter and Sir Henry 
Palmer as fiag-officers, was to watch Parma in the 
narrow seas and, to act in concert with the Dutch, who 
were blockading the Spanish Netherland ports. To 
command in chief Lord Howard of Effingham was com- 
missioned Lord High Admiral, with authority to invade 
the Spanish dominions. For this purpose he was to 
be in command of the main fleet, with John Hawkins 
and Martin Frobisher for his flag-officers. For Drake 
ewas reserved the high rank of Lieutenant to the Lord 
High Admiral, an office which seemed designed to give 
him as full a control over the war at sea as the lingering 
feudality of the constitution would allow to a com- 
moner, however great his professional capacity. By 
virtue of the office he became President of the Naval 
Council of War, an@ as the Lord Admiral’s deputy, could 
exercise all the powers of that officer’s commission at the 
head of an independent command. With this in view 
his little fleet of privateers was reinforced from the 
Thames and Portsmouth dockyards with four battle-ships, 
@ cruiser, and a couple of smart gunboats. His division 
was thus raised to thirty sail, and the plan of action 
seems to have been that while Howard guarded the 
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Channel, Drake was to inflict a counter-blow somewhere. 
It was given out that he was once more bound for the 
Spanish Main, and volunteers flocked to his flag. His 
real destination was kept a profound secret, but ave 
cannot doubt what it was. For at Christmas time a 
spy was reporting to Burleigh that Don Antonio might 
easily be restored to his throne; and in January the 
instructions of the commissioners, who were going over to 
Flanders to treat for an armistice, were modified so as to 
forbid Portugal or Don Antonio being included in the 
negotiations. In the light of this extraordinary piece 
of statecraft, Elizabeth appears hardly so single-hearted 
in her struggle to keep the peace as some have thought 
her , but she was at least consistent. Her darling policy 
had been all along to do her brother-in-law grievous 
bodily harm without committing a breach of the peace, 
and Drake had ever been the weapon that most nicely 
fitted her hand. She could not believe that Philip’s 
patience was at last exhausted , and under Don Antonio’s* 
flag she thought, like Celia in the play, to make herself 
invisible and “ catch the strong fellow by the leg.” 

Such was Drake’s mission, as on January 3rd he went 
down to Plymouth to hoist his flag. It was fitly borne 
by the immortal Hevenge, than which no ship was ever 
more gilded with the romance of wer. Has old friend, 
Thomas Fenner, was his vice-admiral in the Nonpareil. His 
rear-admiral was Captain Cross in the Hope. Edward Fen- 
ner commanded the Swifisure, his fourth battle-ship ; and 
Will Fenner’s flag flew over his cruiser the 47d. Beside the 
royal ships rode five splendid merchantmen of London, 
perfectly found, as the Londoners always were. The 
rest were west-country craft belonging to himself and 
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to his own and his wife’s relations and friends. All 
outward-bound vessels had been stayed, and Drake could 
pick his crews from the flower of the English marine, who 
flogked to his flag in numbers, it was said, sufficient to 
man two hundred sail. True, half-crews only had been 
sanctioned, but to this foolish piece of economy Drake 
paid no,attention Regardless ,of all but his end, he 
manned his fleet with its full complement, and when the 
time came sent in the bill without a word. 

While Drake was thus busy with his expeditionary 
force Howard covered Plymouth, and watched for the 
Armada off the Land’s End. But he watched in vain. 
The seas were still free: the winter campaign seemed a 
false alarm ; and Howard, about the middle of January, 
was recalled to the Thames, where, in spite of his pro- 
tests, half his crews were paid off. Early in February 
came a new alarm, and Howard was once more ordered 
to man his ships and put to sea. But while the Lord 
Admiral and Seymour were thus distracted with orders 
that changed with every new report from Spain and 
every new turn of the negotiations, Drake, except when 
he practised too hard with his big guns, was not meddled 
with. Men said he would still sail , and Philip, trembling 
for his reconstructed fleet, left no stone unturned to get 
him stopped. Crofts, his pensioner in the English 
Council, even went so far as to tempt the Queen’s cupidity 
with a scheme for his disgrace and the confiscation of 
his wealth.1 Essex, too, was made to suspect that the 
Admiral meant to play him false and treat him as he had 
treated Sydney ; and as his preparations approached com- 
pletion, Drake grew more and more anxious. Nor was 

1 Crofts to the Queen, Feb. 21st, 1588. S. P. Span, xxu. 33. 
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it without cause. For ere the month was out Crofts 
had prevailed, the commissioners for peace went over 
to Ostend, and the Plymouth fleet was stopped. ‘ 

From Howard downwards the sailors were in despair. 
Allthrough March heand Seymour werecompelled to waste 
their resources with a naval demonstration off Ostend, in 
support of negotiations which they knew instinctively 
were but a trick. Drake was kept idle at Plymouth, 
and it was thought that when the moment came he 
could not possibly be ready. We can see him fuming 
up and down the Plymouth Hoe as he looked down on 
his half-dismantled ships, growing fouler and fouler as 
they chafed at their moorings. We hear him swearing 
and praying by turns as he gazes seawards for a trace of 
the gunboats he has sent to Finisterre for intelligence 
that will convince his mistress that the peace-negotiation 
is only a trick to disarm her. Still the weeks went by, 
and nothing was done till, at the end of the month, he 
received orders to get ready for sea. Then from the 
depth of his disgust he poured out one last appeal to the 
Council. During his impatient striding up and down 
the Hoe, the true theory of naval warfare, of which he 
had already a dim perception, had been growing clearer 
in his teeming mind, and in his acknowledgment of the 
fresh orders he, for the first time,edistinctly formulates 
the idea of getting command of the sea. He fully grasped 
that the invasion was to come from Parma in the Nether- 
lands ; but no less perfectly he perceived that its feasi- 
bility hung upon the possession of the four seas. 

“Tf Her Majesty,” he wrote, “and your Lordshipsthink 
that the King of Spain meaneth any invasion in England, 
then doubtless his force is and will be great in Spain, 
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and therein he will make his groundwork or foundation 
whereby the Prince of Parma may have the better 
entrance, which in mine own judgment is most to be 
feared. But if there may be such a stay or stop made, 
by any means of this fleet, in Spain, that they may not 
come through the seas as conquerors (which I assure 
myself they think to do), then shall the Prince of Parma 
have such a check thereby as were meet.” With deep 
apologies he urged the folly of keeping so large a fleet 
blockading Parma, and craved that his own division 
might be strengthened, that he might go and seek the 
enemies of God and Her Majesty wherever they were to 
be found. Still struggling to give clear utterance to the 
idea with which his genius was in travail, he went on only 
to confuse it with the moral effect of offensive operations 
till his passion altogether overcame his argument, and he 
told how three hundred English flags with the red cross 
had been made in Lisbon ‘“ Which is,” he bursts out, 
é‘a great presumption, proceeding from the haughtiness 
and pride of the Spaniard, and not to be tolerated by 
any true natural English heart ” 

His appeal had some effect, for on its heels came a 
despatch from the commissioners at Ostend, tellmg how 
Parma had admitted that warlike preparations were still 
going on in Spain,ethough he vowed they were only 
against Drake. So an order came down that he was to 
write to the Queen direct and tell her how strong her 
fleet ought to be to carry out his ideas, and how he 
proposed to distress the fleet which was assembling at 
Lisbon. To the second question he would give no direct 
reply. Traitors were too thick about the Queen ; and he 
told her it depended upon the intelligence he got on the 
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way, and the temper of his force when he got it to sea. 
“The last insample at Cadiz,” he growled in the bitter- 
ness of his anger, ‘‘1s not of divers yet forgotten, for one 
such flying now as Borough did then will put the whole 
in peril.” As tothe strength of her fleet, “‘God increase 
your most excellent Majesty’s forces daily,” said he; 
but with four more navy ships and sixteen merchantmen 
that were fitting out at London, he declared himself 
ready through the goodness of his merciful God to 
answer for the Armada-—or even, as the advantage of 
time and place in all martial actions was half the victory, 
he offered to sail as he was, and let the reinforcements 
follow. Surly as was the tone of his answer, the Queen 
was delighted and sang his praises everywhere. But still 
she could not make up her mind to loose her growling 
dog. <A fortnight later one of the gunboats came in 
with intelligence that showed the Armada was on the 
eve of sailing, and Drake, in an agony of impatience, 
hurried the captain up to Court, urging again as a 
matter of life and death that he should be allowed to go. 
The answer was a summons to town. Elizabeth was 
now thoroughly alarmed, and no sooner was the sailor’s 
rough eloquence heard ringing in the Council-chamber 
than the Queen’s purpose was at last made firm; the 
eyes of the Government were opened to the great idea, 
and Howard with every ship that had three months’ 
victuals was ordered to join Drake in the west. 

Golden weeks had been wasted. How grave the 
peril was, those only grasped who had to face it; and 
Drake knew that if the Armada was once allowed to 
sail, the England he loved so well was at the mercy of 
God. It was not till May 23rd that Howard reached 
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Plymouth. Drake was already there. In the morning 
light at the head of sixty sail he put out to greet the 
Jsord Admiral, and then, as they met, went about with 
hig whole division and escorted his delighted chief into 
port. There the combined fleet watered, and on May 
30th, as an easterly breeze sprang up, the two Admirals 
put to sga in loyal concert, to try if there yet were time 
to strike the weapon from the hand that threatened 
their country’s life. 

It was no easy task that was before them. Over 
the sea came uncertain sounds of preparations so vast 
that no one could doubt any longer where Philip’s right 
arm was But where and how 1t would strike was still un- 
certain. It might be destined for Ireland or for Scotland. 
It might be meant to seize some English port. It might 
be under orders to join Parma, or to act with the 
Guises from France. It might come north about by the 
Orkneys or directly up the Channel, and to watch one 
ewoute was to leave the other open. Even if the Armada’s 
course were divined aright, the wind which brought it 
must throw the English to leeward; and to reap the 
advantage of our superior gunnery, on which the only 
hope of victory lay, the weather-gage was essential. 
For the defending force it was a situation as difficult as 
that which outwitged Nelson himself, and one well 
designed to force home Drake’s idea of the command 
of the seas. From the first Drake had seen the 
strategic and tactical disadvantages of attempting to 
cover any of the threatened points. To prevent those 
threats ever being developed was his plan ; and to effect 
this he saw he must go boldly out and lie to windward 
of the enemy’s port of departure. Once there he felt 
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that even if they dared come out he could so handle 
them as they put to sea, and so harass their advance, 
that nothing but a broken remnant would ever reach the 
British coasts. As far as men could see it was the only 
chance ; and hoping against hope that there might yet 
be time, the Admurals lay the course for Finisterre. 
But their cup was not yet full. Ere they were clear of 
the Channel the wind veered to south, and began to 
freshen to a gale in their very teeth. “With it came 
over the deserted seas a solitary merchantman, which 
announced that ten days ago she had seen the whole 
Armada stretching westerly from horizon to horizon on 
a northerly wind. It was too late. The wind which 
had stopped the English fleet would bring the enemy, 
and there was nothing to do but to stand off and on 
where they were. For six days the gale continued, 
veering slowly, but im spite of it the fleet held its ground. 
On the seventh day 1t was blowing harder than ever 
straight from the west, and then fearing to be driven sa 
far to the leeward as to uncover Plymouth, the discom- 
fired Admirals put back. 

The disastrous situation which for months had been 
haunting Drake’s dreams was at last waking truth. Still 
the Spaniards came not; and a ray of hope brightened 
the gloom as Drake, with the instincé of a born strategist, 
divined what had happened behind the waste of storm. 
He felt that what had been seen was only a move to a 
rendezvous at Corunna. There was still time to strike. 
The conditions were indeed more favourable than ever. 
After the gale the Armada must take time for a final 
concentration, and backed by Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
Fenner, he persuaded Howard to try again. Their 
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determination was at once announced to the Council. 
But day after day the westerly gale continued to rage. 
Sych a summer had never been seen. Every attempt to 
get to sea failed, and ere the fleet got free, to Drake’s 
utter dismay there came a peremptory order from the 
Queen absolutely forbidding the mancuvre. In Drake’s 
absence some one had frightened her back into the 
old and futile methods; and with a sharp reprimand 
for rashness, FHloward was directed to cruise between 
Spain and England, and to water nowhere but on his 
own coasts. 

Had the Queen in her perverseness wished to destroy 
her fleet as well as paralyse it she could hardly have 
given more fitting orders. With a sullen growl the 
Admirals obeyed. It was June 19th before they could 
get out, and in three days they had to put back for 
want of victuals. It was not till the next evening that 
the provision-ships arrived, and it was fortunate they 
did. For the same night came news that eighteen 
Spanish ships had been sighted off Scilly. Without a 
moment's hesitation a few stores were flung on board 
the fleet, and leaving the victuallers to follow, it pushed 
out to sea again on a fresh north-easterly breeze to cut 
off the straggling squadron. But again, ere they were 
out of the Channel, the wind chopped round to 
south-west and stopped further progress. It was the 
wind to bring the Armada; at any moment its sails 
might appear , so while Howard stood off and on in mid- 
channel, Drake, with ten ships and four or five gunboats, 
made a sweep down to the Bay to feel for the enemy 
there, and to retard their advance if he found them steal- 
ing up the French coast. Howard had a fixed idea that 
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the first intention of the Armada was to join hands with 
the Guises in some French port; but though Drake 
bowed to the Lord Admiral’s superior political informa- 
tion, from the first his instinct told him the move- 
ment was only exhausting the fleet to no purpose. * By 
this time it was known that two more stray Spanish 
squadrons had been hovering about Scilly. But for 
days no sign of them had appeared. One of them had 
even been sighted bearing for Spain, and Drake divined 
the rest. As though he had indeed been shown the 
truth in a magic mirror, he knew that the late gales had 
broken up tite Armada and that it must be painfully 
reassembling in the ports about Finisterre. As he paced 
impatiently the deck of the Hevenge, gazing out over the 
still desolate sea, he saw im Vigo, and Bayona, and Corunna 
a confusion of shattered rigging, and heard the muttering 
of landsmen sickened of the sea and raw crews demoralised 
with failure. Into the midst he pictured himself bursting 
like a thunder-clap, and in a storm of fire and irop 
completing the ruin which Heaven had begun. In a 
week he could endure it no longer. Victuals were 
running out: the erews, on half rations, were falling sick ; 
and as every day some poor fellow was flung overboard 
they began to lose heart. June came to an end; and 
then Drake rejoined the Lord Admiral to try and prove 
to him with all the force of his eloquence how the Lord 
had once more in His mercy delivered the enemy into 
their hand. 

All was in vain. Howard, loyal to his fatal instruc- 
tions, would do nothing but stretch out his fleet like a 
net across the mouth of the Channel, and patrol his 
front and flanks with gunboats In desperation Drake 
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reduced his reasons to writing and sent them home, 
imploring to be allowed to go at least a little nearer to 
Spain, in order that, even if he were wrong, and the 
Spaniards were already on their way, he might still 
have some chance of getting to windward of them 
before they entered the Channel. Shaken at length by 
his lieutenant’s vehemence Howard ventured to stretch 
his scruples so far as to advance the line outside the 
Channel; and°* there on the afternoon of the 7th a 
fresh northerly breeze came up behind them. To 
Drake it was the very breath of the Lord, and before 
his passionate conviction Howard at Jag gave way. 
Half the fleet had but a few days’ provisions, but, as 
Drake pointed out, if they returned for more the other 
half would be just as bad, so without more ado away 
they went for Finisterre. Long and low the tempter 
must have laughed to himself as they flew before the 
wind. If it only held, orders or no orders, for bare 
life’s sake his scrupulous commander would be com- 
pelled to revictual from Philip’s storeships. No man 
ever watched the wind more anxiously as next day sails 
began to shake ominously. Yards were braced round, 
bowlines were strained more and more, yet league by 
league they neared the goal. On the 9th Ushant was 
eighty leagues behind, but their labour was in vain—a 
south-wester was blowing m their teeth. To proceed 
was impossible, to stay was starvation, and in open 
wonder that God should have sent a south-wester, Drake 
confessed that retreat was the only course So for the 
third time the great Armada escaped. Helpless and 
wind-bound it had been lying in Corunna Bay, at the 
mercy of the fireships and great guns of a fleet to wind- 
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ward. But now the wished-for wind had come to release 
it, and on the 12th, as Howard’s exhausted fleet re- 
appeared off Plymouth, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, 
in the fulness of his strength, put out to sea un- 
touched.? 

Not an English sail was there to see or hinder, and 
ignorant of the jeopardy in which they stood, Howard 
and Drake set every “hand to work that their fleets 
might be ready to renew the attempt together the 
moment the wind was fair. A messenger sped to Court 
for permission, and this time, SO convincing had Drake’s 
memoranduni proved, it was not refused. By the 
19th they were almost ready—sick had been landed, 
crews were reinforced, the scanty stores allowed were 
on board—when suddenly they were astounded with the 
news that the Armada was off the Lizard. The tables 
were completely turned By the south-west wind on 
which Medina-Sidonia was advancing, the English 
were shut in port and caught im the very same tran 
which Drake had meant to be the destruction of the 
enemy. Clever as he was he had not guessed the whole 
truth. He could not tell that the wandering squadrons 
were merely some stray ships that had kept on bravely 
in spite of the gales to the rendezvous at Scilly ; he could 
not tell that the bulk of the Armada, more faint-hearted, 
had never passed Fmisterre, but had taken shelter 


1 For this forgotten movement see S. P Dom. Eliz ccxu. f 9. 
Reasons offered by Sir Fr Drake, ete., f. 10 Considerations pro- 
posed by Mr Thos Fenner, etc. (wrongly dated July 4th), f 57. 
Thos. Cely to Lord Burleigh, f. 80. Howard to Walsingham 
(postsenpt), f. 82  Relacwon de . . . Pablo de Arambur que 
: Sué con dos zabras en seguimiento del Armada vnglesa, Duro, 
1. 213 
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weeks ago ere irreparable damage was done. ~q\ After 
all his scheming and strife with friend and foe he 
was taken by surprise at last, and the Armada hae. 
reached the Channel without one English gun to say 

it nav. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE BATTLE OF GRAVELINES 


THE old story goes that the fatal tidings found Drake 
on Plymouth Hoe playing bowls with the great officers 
of the fleet. He was out-mancuvred, the surprise was 
complete, but he did not stir or start. Of all that gallant 
company none knew so well as he all that the tidings 
meant But in the jovial face, ruddy and clear-eyed as 
ever, there was no sign of the anxiety beneath. His 
fleet lay huddled in port, at the mercy of the Spanish 
fireships. there was not a moment to lose; but hurry 
would spoil all, and he would not budge There was 
time, he said, to play the game and beat the Spaniards 
too. Born leader of men that he was, his genius for a 
timely bravado taught him the value of such a speech to 
quiet panic for the tremendous effort he saw at hand. 
For there was but one thing that could save the fleet. 
It must be got out of harbour before the morning, and 
then the almost hopeless struggle would begin. Well- 
nigh incredible as the feat may seem, it was accom- 
plished. During the night, in the teeth of the wind, 
nearly all the fleet was warped out. With the utmost 
difficulty and consummate seamanship, on Saturday 
morning Rame Head was weathered, and in rain and 
mist the fleet began beating to the westward close 
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alomy the coast to try and steal the wind from the 
Spaniards. 

e So thick was the weather that it was not till the after- 
nagp that the fleets had sight of one another. Then to the 
masthead of the great San Martin the Captain-General of 
the Ocean Sea raised the blessed standard of the Crusade. 
On one sjde was the crucified Redeemer, on the other 
the Holy Mother. Three solemn guns boomed out, and 
as the sound rolled through the great Armada every 
man fell down and prayed to Christ for victory against 
the enemies of His Holy Faith. Then, too, along the 
misty shore where Drake’s men toiled were muttered 
unrecorded orisons without ceremony and without pro- 
stration. They were crusaders too. Their faith was as 
deep, their worship as devout; but the Puritans hauled 
on their bowlines as they prayed. There was need for 
them to aid the Lord. The Armada was edging inshore 
very close , but closer still the arch-enemy of the Holy 
Baith crept on in the wet mists to complete his manceuvre. 
Fainter and fainter sank the wind and heavier fell the 
rain, as Drake wrestled with the weather. The chance 
of success was desperate indeed. In those days the 
best of ships could not sail within six points of the wind, 
and at every tack the countless sails on the horizon 
loomed clearer and eloser as they crept on before the 
dying breeze. Yet on the completion of the movement 
before the dawn, he saw the fate of England hang. 
On the morrow Plymouth would be at the Spaniards’ 
mercy, unless the English by getting the wind could 
fall upon their rear and force them to leeward of the 
threatened port. Night fell with the work still far 
from done, and hour after hour in the darkness were 
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heard the cries of the boatswains and the wail of the 
rigging as the ships went about continually. But when 
the curtain of the night was lifted it was upon a glorious 
scene for England. A little west of Looe was the grevt 
Armada lazily advancing still, and seawards right in the 
wind of it were forming the two divisions of the English 
fleet. Out of Plymouth was sailing another squadron, 
which, as it passed boldly across the Spaniards’ front, 
fired on the leading ships, and then going about joined 
the bulk of the fleet to windward. Then in loose 
order Howard and Drake bore down. Anticipatmg that 
Sidonia with his superior numbers and tonnage would 
take the offensive, they had resolved to attempt nothing 
but to harass his advance and cut off stragglers. But 
no sooner were they within range, than they recognised 
how hard was the task before them Far from 
attempting Plymouth the Armada received them m 
the crescent formation, and continued its way up 
channel unmoved by their fire So well were the 
Spaniards disposed, and such splendid order did they 
keep, that it was impossible for the English to come to 
close quarters without danger of losing the wind. Com- 
pelled to fight at long range it was in vain that they 
directed the whole weight of their metal upon the port 
division of the Spaniards’ line, ané tried by crowding it 
upon the centre to break up their unassailable formation, 
Sidonia’s best advisers knew well their weakness, and 
Drake, too, saw it ata glance. ‘The Fleet of Spaniards,” 
he hurriedly scrawled on the despatch that was sent to 
warn Seymour, “are somewhat above a hundred sails, 
many great ships; but truly, I think, not half of them 
men of war.” He was right. The Armada was not a 
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fleet of warships free to take the offensive as it would. 
Philip, still less than Elizabeth, had grasped the import- 
ance of commanding the sea. Instead of being a fighting 
wagghine of overwhelming power, his great Armada was 
in reality the convoy of an unwieldy mass of transports 
and storeships ; and Sidonia’s orders were to escort it 
straight to Margate, and not to msk an action with the 
combined English fleet till he was safely at his destin- 
ation. : ; 

But though nothing could tempt Sidonia from his 
defensive attitude, most of his flag-officers were all on 
fire to fight. Their chivalry was slow to learn the 
lesson which Drake so suddenly had taught both king 
and subject. They could not believe that their long 
unquestioned supremacy at sea was gone, and at last 
Don Juan Martinez de Recalde in the Santa Anna, 
who commanded the port division, as he felt himself 
being forced into the centre, was galled into turning on 
his foes. In a moment he was surrounded by the van 
of Drake’s division The Revenge herself was there, 
conspicuous with an extravagant pennant and a banner 
on her mizzen, and fighting almost at grappling distance. 
Only one vessel could get to Recalde’s support, for 
as his flag-officers bore up to relieve him, they were 
received by an overwhelming fire from Howard. So 
hot grew the fight, and so smartly was ship after ship 
brought to bear on the isolated Spaniards, that at last 
Sidonia himself was compelled to come up into the 
wind to save them. Howard signalled to sheer off ; 
and for the rest of the day, in order to cover Recalde 
while he refitted his shattered flagship, Sidonia kept 
the English busy with manceuvres for the wind. 
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So ended the memorable Sunday. Little enoagh 
had been done except to show the superior activity of 
the English ships, and the greater rapidity of their fire. 
They found that under courses only they could outsai: 
the Spanish galleons, and could easily pour in three 
broadsides to the enemy’s one. Still the Armada was 
almost untouched. At nightfall Sidonia, having re- 
formed his battle-ships, was pursuing his way up channel 
after the storeships and transports as majestically as 
ever, and the seamen were grumbling that the onset 
had been more coldly done than became the credit of 
the English navy. Drake saw that the tactics of the 
past day would never do. It was clear that Sidonia 
meant to avoid an action, and act purely on the defen- 
sive till he had joined hands with Parma. Had the 
contest begun .off the Spanish coast, as Drake had 
desired, a series of harassing engagements might have 
succeeded; but now there was no time. The two 
Spanish forces were but a few days asunder, and at ak 
hazards they must not be permitted to unite. Ere the 
light faded, therefore, the flag of council was flying on 
the Revenge, and when the flag-officers were assembled, 
Drake, and those who supported him, urged that a great 
effort should be made without a moment’s delay. But, 
right or wrong, Howard lacked+¢ the daring of the 
seamen. He could not bring himself to risk the fleet, 
—the only hope of his unready country; and indeed 
the risk was great. Every ship grappled by a Spaniard 
was doomed ; and lacking the old hands’ implicit faith 
in the power of English seamanship to elude the danger, 
Howard would not give way. With a discretion for 
which he cannot be blamed, he resolved to continue 
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thé tactics of the past day. Until his whole force was 
concentrated by a junction with Seymour and Wynter 
in the Straits of Dover, and by the arrival of the 
“wanforcements he expected, he was determined not to 
fight a general action, but to rest content with retarding 
the Spanish advance till the gales returned for their 
discomfisure. ’ 

Still bent, however, as we may well believe, on having 
his own way, Drake could console himself that as vice- 
admiral of the combined fleet the van of the pursuit 
was his. ‘The captains had orders to follow his cresset 
light, and with the wind freshening and veering to west- 
north-west he led the chase of the Spanish stern-lanterns. 
Under .easy sail he clung upon their heels, till in the 
middle of the night he was aware of some strange 
sails near him, which were bearing a.different course, 
and impressed as he was with the way the Spanish 
fleet had been handled during the day, he was suddenly 

*seized with the idea that they were weathering him in 
the dark. Something at any rate was wrong. and with 
characteristic decision he felt he must get to the bottom 
of it. In accordance, therefore, with the naval practice 
of the time in such cases, and nothing loath perhaps 
to mislead the commander he could not direct, he im- 
mediately extinguished his light, and accompanied only 
by his tender, stood with the strangers. Having 
satisfied himself they were but a few German merchant- 
men seeking convoy, Drake at once gave up the chase 
and let them go. Meanwhile, however, his manceuvre 
had thrown the English fleet into confusion. Howard, 
taking the Spanish light for Drake’s, held on his 
course. Four or five of his division did the same. 
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The rest, at a loss what to do, struck sail, and when 
day broke the fevenge found herself alone, save for 
a huge galleon drifting within a few cables’ length 
of her. It was none other than Nuestra Seiiora gr 
Rosario, the flagship of Don Pedro de Valdes, captain- 
general of the Andalusian squadron, and one of 
the finest officers in the fleet. In trymg fo assist 
Recalde he had fallen a victim to Sidonia’s rigid forma- 
tion, which, though well enough before the wind, too 
often led to collisions if any manoeuvre was attempted. 

Drake at once summoned her to, surrender, but though 
she had lost her bowsprit and foremast, she had hitherto 
beaten off every assailant, and honourable conditions 
were demanded. The English Admiral was in a hurry ; 
he wanted to overtake his division; he was Drake, 

he said, and kad no time to parley; and at the 
sound of the great name Valdes struck without 
another word. He and forty of his officers were 
taken on board the FHevenge, where they ransacked*® 
mythology to find adequate compliments for their 
captor’s prowess and generosity. Proud of his reputa- 
tion, Drake loaded them with a princely hospitality, 
while his officers took possession of their treasure of 
some fifty thousand ducats. Then sending the galleon 
with a prize crew into Dartmouth, &e went on his way 
with his prisoners to overtake the Lord Admiral. 

By this time Howard was far ahead. So closely 
indeed had he followed the lights which he took for his 
lieutenant’s, that at break of day he had found himself 
amongst the rearmost ships of the Spaniards. Knowing 
as we do Drake’s persistent methods of getting his way 
when persuasion failed, it is impossible not to suspect 
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hifh of a hope, if not of an intention, of entrapping 
Howard into a general action by his wayward manceuvre. 
But in that case he was disappointed, for so light was 
“ig wind, and so scattered the fleet, that it was four 
in the afternoon before the ships had closed up, and by 
the time Drake arrived on the scene the Lord Admiral 
had extzicated himself without, fighting, and an attack 
was no longer possible. All that Howard and Hawkins 
had been able to do was to take possession of the 
flagship of the Guipuzcoan squadron, which had been 
shattered by an explogon in 1ts powder-magazine and 
abandoned Otherwise the Armada was as strong as 
ever; and to make matters worse, Sidonia had taken 
advantage of the respite to reorganise his force. Taught 
by yesterday’s experience the weakness of the crescent 
formation in face of so nimble an enemy, he united and 
reinforced his two wings, and formed them into a rear- 
guard, while he himself, with the galleasses and the 
etransports and storeships, formed a van division. In 
this formation, as Monday drew to an end, the 
Armada was lying becalmed off Portland. Towards 
sunset the wind had died away entirely, and thus 
another precious day was gone and nothing done. 

The moon rose clear and bright, and, mirrored on 
the glassy sea, the two fleets lay facing each other 
scarce a cannon-shot apart. The Enghsh were spread 
motionless in a long broken line at the mercy of the 
enemy’s oared ships. It was the hour for the galleasses, 
and from the extreme right of the Armada where 
they lay, in all the pomp of their swinging oars they 
came striding over the moonlit waters upon an isolated 
vessel of the English. But at that moment troubled 
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patches began to darken the shining surface of the sta: 
sails began to shake themselves for the coming work ; 
and in a few minutes a smart breeze had robbed the 
galleasses of their prey. The doomed ship was saved» 
but the wind was coming from the north-east and the 
Spaniards had the weather-gage. The English at once 
led off with a dash straight inshore to try and get round 
the enemy’s right. Sidonia, to parry the movement, 
stood in too with his motley division trailing after him, 
and signalled to the rearguard to follow. But no sooner 
was the Admiral’s move taken un than the Enghsh fleet 
was round again and standing to the eastward on the 
opposite tack threatening to turn the Spaniards’ left. 
By the change of direction Drake, with the starboard 
division, was now leading, closely followed by the Lord 
Admiral, and ag they strove to pass to windward, the 
fighting rearguard of the Armada, which by Sidonia’s 
inshore movement was now on its left, turned suddenly 
upon them. <A hot action was the immediate result, 
and at a distance so close that the English ships were in 
constant danger of being boarded. One was only saved 
by the Lord Admiral boldly offering its assailant a 
chance of boarding his flagship, and he himself was in 
imminent danger till he was rescued by Drake’s vice- 
admiral. To abide such an attackfrom the windward 
was rank heresy to the new tactics of Drake’s school, 
and nimbly disengaging, the whole English fleet sprang 
its luff and ran large out to sea, to deprive the enemy of 
his chance of boarding. After it the Spaniards’ rear- 
guard laboured, straggling more and more every length 
it advanced. Far from being defeated, as the Spaniards 
thought, the English were fast doing what had seemed 
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almost hopeless. Sidonia’s attempt to follow their rapid 
doubling had broken his solid phalanx to pieces. Far away 
to windward was his flagship toiling after his chasing 
e@earguard : farther still behind him were the galleasses 
vainly struggling with the current in the Portland Race 
to keep their positions in his wake; and scattered con- 
fusedly over the sea were groups of transports and 
victuallers*trying to regain the shelter of the battle- 
ships. As the day advanced every hour improved the 
English prospects, for the wind was going slowly round 
with the sun. For a time they contented themselves by 
lufing up continually to deliver broadsides on their 
pursuers and tempt them to straggle farther; but at 
last the wind had veered far enough to give them the 
weathet-gage, and with one accord they swept re- 
lentlessly upon Recalde’s flagship. Aare that it was 
still trying to recover from the punishment its boldness 
had met with on Sunday, the whole Spanish rearguard 
«bore up one by one to the rescue, and that with the greatest 
devotion, for each ship as it came into action was the 
victim of a concentrated fire. Sidonia in like manner was 
bearing up with his squadron too when his flag-captain 
pointed out to him that away to leeward the transports 
and storeships were in sore trouble. The galleasses, it 
was evident, could got protect them. They had given 
up the attempt to follow their leader’s flag, but their 
attention was fully engaged by the Triumph, the finest 
vessel in the English navy and the flagship of Frobisher. 
He had got left to leeward too, but was now bravely 
entertaining the galleasses, while Edward Fenton, in the 
Mary Rose, and several chartered ships of Drake’s and 
the London squadrons were improving the occasion 
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around him. Seeing the danger the Duke signalled to 

his immediate following to keep on to where the fight 

raged round the crippled Sanféa Anna, while he himself 

went about and bore down to support the galleasses ang. 
protect his more defenceless charges. The Trwmph was 

now in serious danger; nor could the English seamen, 

having once exposed the Armada’s vulnerable point, 

permit it to be covered again without a blow. More- 
over, the continual closing up of the scattered Spanish 
rearguard had rendered the struggle round Recalde too 
equal to suit Drake's ideas. Once more he and his 
fellows disengaged, and Sidonia suddenly found himself 
alone between the transports and his rearguard, with 
all the English battle-ships bearing down upon him. 

Having reduced the Santa Anna to such a wreck that 
Recalde was compelled to transfer his flag, they were 
bent on treating as hardly the Captain-General of the 
Ocean Sea. With all the old-world chivalry of Spain 
the Duke shortened sail to await the attack, and for an, 
hour endured alone the whole fire of his enemy, as ship 
by ship passed by and plunged its broadside into the 
great San Martin. From its fortress of the poop, from 
its castle of the prow, from its plaza de armas in the 
waist, the splinters shivered and split till the water 
poured in through the shot-holes, the rigging hung in 
ruin, and the holy standard of the Crusade was rent in 
twain. So they left him and passed on to support 
Frobisher, and gather the fruit of Drake’s bewildering 
tactics. Under all sail the Spanish battle-ships toiled to 
the rescue, but when, as the sun sank low, Sidonia had 
once more gathered up his flock into a roundel, there 
were many that laboured sorely, and three were gone. 
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@t was a poor enough result for a hard-fought action. 
The English powder was spent, another day was gone, 
and still the Armada looked almost as formidable as ever. 
Vat the effect was deeper than it seemed. With no little 
alarm the Spanish officers had been shown the mobility 
of a fleet formed line-ahead, and its power of concentra- 
tion on weak points. It was the first dawn of those 
modern factics which Blake and Monk were to develop 
and Nelson to ‘perfect, nd both sides recognised the great 
fact. The Spaniards’ hearts sank as they saw how ill 
adapted were their floating fortresses for the new situa- 
tion, and a bolder purpose inspired Lord*Howard. On 
the morrow, though active operations were confined to 
twice compelling the Armada to stop its advance and 
form lirfe of battle to its rear, a most important step was 
taken. After the morning cannonade had ceased, for 
some hours the English ships were seen tacking hither 
and thither in strange disorder; but at last, out of the 
gonfusion, four distinct lmes developed themselves and 
bore down on the wondermg Spaniards to compel them 
once more to shorten sail and haul to the wind. Yet 
not a shot was fired; and no sooner was the Spanish 
battle - array completely formed than the four lines 
twisted back like snakes and left it untouched. Vexed 
to be sofooled, and cgnvinced that the English meant only 
to delay him till the fine weather should break, Sidonia 
resolved to turn no more till the spires of Calais rose 
in sight. But he was wrong. Reinforced and supplied 
anew with powder, Howard at last felt justified in push- 
ing home an attack. Three days had passed since the 
fleets first engaged ; three days more would bring the 
Armada to 1ts goal, and although its advance had been 
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well delayed there was still no sign of a return of fhe 
tempestuous weather. It would no longer do to watch 
the face of the skies. If the Armada’s power was to be 
broken it must be by the hand of man. 

By this time they were abreast of the Isle of Wight, 
and its proximity emphasized the necessity for prompt 
offensive action. From his exalted prisoner Drake 
had been able to learn that in certain contingencies the 
island was to be occupied in ordtr to provide a harbour 
of refuge for the Armada, and it was clear the great effort 
could no longer be delayed. Nor could a better battle- 
field be wished for than the spot the two fleets had now 
reached. As they lay off Sandown Bay between the 
Island and Selsea Bill, the Armada had in its lee a 
whole network of shoals stretching from the Owers to 
Spithead, and a vigorous attack from windward promised 
either to press it in confusion amongst the intricate 
channels off Portsmouth, or if it attempted to weather 
the Bill and so regain the open sea, to drive it on the 
Ower bank. Such at least would seem to have been 
Drake’s idea ; and it was probably to increase the energy 
of the attack that Howard had consented to divide 
the fleet into four divisions. He himself commanded 
the first and Drake retained his own as the second, 
while the third and fourth were, given respectively 
to Howard’s two flag-officers, Hawkins and Frobisher. 
To attack Sidonia’s serried ranks as they were was but 
to court defeat, and in council of war it had been resolved 
that during the night six merchantmen from each 
division, by engaging at four different points, were to 
loosen the Spaniards’ formation and prepare it for the 
attack of the battle-ships. 
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So Drake meant to wrestle his great fall with the 
Spanish power. It was a well-laid scheme, and had 
the wind held,’ the Armada might never have sailed 
qnother league to the east; but as it chanced, the wind 
fell So light that the detailed merchantmen were unable 
to carry out their orders, and as the morning of the 
fourth day broke serene and calm, the only sign of 
movement was where some of Hawkins’s vessels were 
seen trying té tow tRemselves alongside the Sanita 
Anna and another crippled Spaniard Well-nigh 
helpless with their wounds, they had drifted from the 
ranks and seemed an easy prey. Three galleasses came 
sweeping to the rescue in all their majesty of oar and 
sail; but it was not to victory. With dogged courage 
the leading ships of Howard’s and Frobisher’s divisions 
were towed by their boats to meet the floating castles, 
and were soon tearing and shattering them with chain- 
shot and a hail of balls. The boldest of the Spanish 
rearguard struggled in to support, and at last Sidonia 
signalled for a general action. It was the feast of San 
Domingo, his patron saint; a light breeze had sprung 
up in his favour, and with banners flying and trumpets 
braying, convinced at last that its hour of victory had 
come, the Armada formed in line of battle. The holy 
standard rose aloft apd the tide of battle turned. The 
disabled galleasses were got out of action, and Frobisher 
and Howard, cut off and surrounded, seemed doomed to 
meet no better fate. The rest of the fleet were standing 
away as though to save themselves and desert their 
comrades, and the Spaniards felt certain of their prey. 
Still, like the heroes of some Homeric fight, the iso- 
lated admirals fought on, dealing destruction around and 
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clearing themselves with their boats from every ship that 
attempted to lay them aboard. In wonder and admira- 
tion the Spaniards still pressed closer till the wind began 
to freshen. Then at last they learnt the meaning of th 
strange tactics of the enemy’s two starboard divisions. 
While Howard and Frobisher were holding the Spaniards 
over the brink of the pit, Drake and Hawkins had 
laboriously secured a vantage-ground from “which to 
thrust them down; and ere Sidonia had well grasped 
the sudden jeopardy in which his whole fleet was 
placed, the two kinsmen, with half a gale of wind im 
their swelling’ sails, crashed in upon his left The charge 
was irresistible The amazed weather squadrons gave 
way, crowding in upon the centre, and forcing the whole 
Armada to leeward. In vain did Frobisher’s pe,secutors 
turn. Howard was free now, and added the weight of 
his consorts to’ the confusion with a new attack. The 
mouth of Portsmouth roads yawned on Sidonia’s lee, as 
though to engulf his Armada; down came the holv 
standard of his crusading king; im its place flew the 
signal to close up in a roundel; and so, to the indigna- 
tion of his fighting admirals, he hastened to make his 
escape, and inclining away to the coast of France, saved 
his fleet from the Ower banks. 

“A hot fray,” wrote Hawkins, “ wherein somhe store 
of powder was spent, and, after all, httle done.” The 
change of wind had saved Sidonia. Drake and his kins- 
man knew their movement had failed, but Howard cele- 
brated it as a victory. As the two fleets lay becalmed 
next day, some two miles apart, on the poop of the 4rk 
fioyal he knighted Frobisher and three noble kinsmen 
of his own who had fought their ships at his side. 
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They were the heroes the poets sang, and well they 
deserved the praise. But though Hawkins was made 
Sar John with the rest, for the cool head that had planned 
dhe fight and so nearly destroyed the enemy with strange 
tactics, in which bards could see no meaning, there was 
no reward. Frobisher, the intrepid explorer, who knew 
nothing of naval warfare, even accused the mval who 
had eclipsed his fame of cowardice When he heard 
Drake had taken Don*Pedro de Valdes and his great 
galleon, he swore the man that had brought England to 
all her trouble had deliberately lagged behind to reap 
the reward of his comrades’ courage The story is sad 
to tell, but let it be the glory of Elzabeth’s captains 
that in the heat of their jealousy and quarrels they 
never forgot the sacred cause she personified 

The last chance of destroying the Armada before it 
reached its destination was now gone. ” All Friday the 
two fleets lay within sight of each other, till mm the 
evening the breeze got up from the south-west, and the 
Armada began the last stage of its adventurous voyage. 
So splendid was the order 1t kept before the wind, that 
though the English still dogged its heels, no attack was 
attempted ; and ashore spurs pressed deep and beacons 
flamed, famt hearts sank and brave men trooped to- 
gether, 28 almost untouched the great host drew to its 
goal, On Saturday afternoon 1t was passing Calais—six 
leagues more and it would reach Dunkirk—when sud- 
denly 1t came to anchor Completely surprised, the 
English so nearly overran the enemy that they only 
saved the weather-gage by boldly anchoring within 
gun-shot to windward 

It was a solemn hour, as Seymour and Wynter 
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from the Channel fleet jomed with the rest- on 
Howard’s flagship in momentous council. As the great 
German historian has said, the fortune of mankird 
hung on the balance. When we consider the difficulties 
of the navigation even for a single ship, the projecting 
headlands of the Channel, the intricate currents, the 
precarious winds, it is impossible not to admire the 
brilliant manner in which the great Armaca had been 
brought to its destmation. In spite of the greatest sea- 
men of the age, in spite of the incubus of a cumbrous 
convoy, it had reached within arm ’s-length of its goal, 
and amid the hurried tramp of the gathering levies 
arose loud railmg at the English captains for their 
failure. The Spaniards themselves could hardly credit 
their success. They were dispirited with their losses: 
to leeward lay the unknown terrors of the North Sea ; 
to windward was a horror worse than all For there 
they knew was El Draque, busy brewing in his ships, as 
they rode so peacefully at their anchors, the devilry fo~ 
which he had let them come so far. Such thoughts at 
least the terror of that name conjured as the night fell 
Nor were they very wrong. Who first thought of it, 
none can tell. Indeed it matters little. Since that ter- 
rible night in Vera Cruz harbour twenty years ago, and 
later, when the devil-ship blew Parma’s legions fo atoms 
on the Antwerp boom, the device was in every man’s 
mind. It was a remedy hardly fit for Christian men to 
use. Yet, at all hazards, the Armada must be dis- 
lodged The Dutch fleet, which had been blockading 
Dunkirk, had been compelled by its necessities to 
retire and leave Parma free to come out. At any 
moment the weather might serve, and in a few hours the 
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great army might have passed the Channel. It was,on 
Sunday the council of war met, and ere it separated the 
grim resolve was taken. That night the tide would serve, 
end, Sir Henry Palmer sped to Dover for the means 
which, for this supreme moment, had been collected 
there ; but no sooner was he gone than there were some 
that grew, impatient apd saw that he could not return in 
time to catch the tide. It would not do to risk the loss 
of another day; there were ships in plenty with the 
fleet Drake offered one of his own for the sacrifice,’ 
and seven more were quickly chosen (As the night 
closed in dark and moonless, a presentiment of im- 
pending doom duisquieted the great host to leeward. 
The awful tragedy of Antwerp was in every mind, and 
hither and thither flitted launches patrollmg to wind- 
ward of the Spamish anchorage in nerypus expectation. 
Midnight had passed, the night was at its blackest, and 
the rushing tide swirled dark and angry through the 
erowded galleons as they lay labouring, each with two 
anchors out. In the depth of the gloom whence the 
flood was sweeping with the wind, the English lights 
were twinkling peacefully, till a sudden flare obscured 
their brightness. Then another and another burst out, 
and glowed and grew till eight flaming masses reddened 
the night, and spedeforward with wind and tide upon 
the terror-stricken Armada. Such a sight man’s eyes 
had never seen. What wonder if a panic seized the 
Spanish fleet? There was no time to weigh In reckless 
haste cables were slipped and cut, and lke a herd of 
stampeding cattle, in mad confusion the tide swept the 


1 See a MS account of Drake’s claims against the Government, 
preserved at Nutwell Court. 
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great fleet away, crashing ship on sup through a tafigle 
of writhing cables. 

What had happened could not be seen from tke 
English decks. As the fireships passed over the enemy’: 
anchorage other fires seemed to rise; but it was not till 
the gray dawn broke that they knew not a single Spanish 
ship had caught fire , In its chief object the terrble 
stroke had failed, but in its lesser aim it had succeeded 
entirely. The Armada was dislodged, and the bulk of 
it was seen still flying in disorder to the north-north- 
east. The San Martun had haye-to, and with a little 
group of galleons about her was firing guns and signalling 
to recall her panic-stricken flock. Nearer still the most 
splendid of the four galleasses was seen, shattered with 
a collision, struggling with oars and foresail to get under 
the guns of Calais Castle. Then Howard weighed. 
Every arrangement had been made for completing the 
work the fireships had left undone, and the whole 
fleet was ready to fling itself into the confusion i. 
one last cast to fight till it could fight no more. The 
Lord Admiral was to lead, Drake was to follow, 
and Seymour to come last But there was more 
need for rapid action than any one had dreamed, for no 
one expected that the whole eight fireships could have 
missed. All sail was crowded on. Seeing her signal 
disregarded, the San Martsn was making for the flying 
Armada, and trying to rally it off Gravelines lest it 
should be swept to leeward of Dunlark, and already 
the finest ships were going about to form upon her in 
the old unassailable order. The rest were luffing more 
and more to clear the Flemish sands, and perhaps, under 
cover of the gathering rearguard, to tack and return 
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with the tide to their anchors. Everything hung on 
whether the attack could be pushed home before the 
enemy had. formed. It wasa question almost of minutes, 
cand in that supreme moment the Lord Admiral was 
found wanting. For him the magnifitence of the labour- 
ing galleasse was too tempting alure. Unable for all his 
courage to comprehend the new tactics, his only idea 
was to pluek his enemy feather by feather, and as he 
came athwart Calais he turned aside For+the sake of 
capturing a vessel already out of action he risked the 
last chance of destroymg the whole Armada. One 
tremor of irresolution and all might have been lost 
But there was none. It was the hour for which Francis 
Drake had been born, and without a glance at his 
commander, in all his heroic directness of purpose he 
led the fleet onward. 

Nearly the whole of the captains obeyed his lead, 
as in grim silence the Revenge bore down straight 
dor the group in which the San Martin towered Not 
a shot was fired till almost within pistol-range her 
bow-guns were let fly at Sidonmia. Luffing im- 
mediately she next plunged in her broadside at point- 
blank range, and with that deadly salute passed on 
enveloped in smoke. Close at Drake’s heels were 
Frobisher in the Jigumph and Hawkins in the Victory, 
and others, enough to deal with the San Martm and her 
friends; beyond was another group of giants trying to 
form on Sidonia’s flank , on these Drake fell, and was 
lost again in a fiery cloud Away to the starboard arose 
the roar of Wynter’s guns and Seymour’s, as in like 
manner they dealt with other knots of the disordered 
rearguard, On every side the last great battle mm the west 
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was raging with fury unexampled. After three hours 
Howard with the lingerers came up, and as he plunged 
into the heart of it with timely aid the fury of the 
fight grew fiercer still. Eyes had never seen the like, 
Old hands who had fought, at Lepanto swore it was 
child’s play to this. There was no thought of prize 
or quarter. As each galleon’s fire ceased and she was 
seen to settle, another was taken in hand. Nor were 
the Spaniards less determined.“ Though the English 
gunners plied them three and four to one, though beside 
their nimble enemy they moved hke logs, they would not 
hear of surrender. The commander of one galleon stabbed 
a man who was in the act of hauling down his colours. 
Drake’s rear-admiral, Cross, sank another at his side with 
its flag still flying and its captain’s defiance ringifg in his 
ears. They were as short of ammunition as the Enghsh, 
but when their cannon-shot were spent they defended 
their splintered and leaking vessels with musketry, 
till frantic with the carnage mariners leapt overboard 
by scores to be picked up by the busy pimnaces of the 
Enghsh. Let the roll of those who for the livelong day 
endured the storm to save the rest from the sands be 
remembered bytheconquerors. Leyva, Recalde, Oquendo, 
Pimental, Enriquez, and Francisco de Toledo, all were 
there and many more, the flower pf Spanish chivalry, 
fighting to the last almost without power of resistance 
as the water rushed in beneath their feet. Drake’s 
decision at the critical moment had had its effect. They 
had never been able to more than half form, but back 
to back, as it were, in little groups, they had to endure 
the resolute charges of the English who surrounded 
them, and for six hours the battle had continued. 
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Shuffied together, and almost unmanageable, the 
Spanish ships had by this time lost all semblance of the 
qrescent formation. Of the forty vessels that had been 
ut off from the rest of the Armada, only sixteen were 
left at the last. Some had fled, one had sunk, another 
was sinking, and a third was derelict. About three 
o'clock it began to rain heavily, and the fire of necessity 
slackened. But for three hours more a desultory fight con- 
tinued, as Sidénia took’ advantage of the lull to gather 
the shattered battle-ships together for retreat. No one 
cared to press them hard. The bulk of the Armada 
was already to leeward of Dunkirk. * The English 
powder was almost exhausted, and the breath of the Lord 
of Hosts was now sweeping the Spamards to utter 
destrucfion. With the rain the wind had changed and 
freshened. It was blowing dead on_ the treacherous 
coast of the Netherlands the sea was getting up and 
breaking over the decks of the labourmg galleons , and 
rake, himself mddled with shot, was content to hang 
upon the skirts of the flying enemy till he should see them, 
one by one, engulfed in the sands on their lee. 

All through the dark and blustermg night he clung 
upon them and watched. W4uth his triumphant fleet on 
their weather quarter, he knew that half of them dare 
not tack, and the regt could not for their wounds. Yet 
inch by inch the squally north-west wind drifted them 
nearer theirdoom For such an hour Drake’s whole life 
had been lived—the life he had hved for vengeance 
on the idolaters and England’s enemy. His life had 
been one long tragedy, and now, as he gazed over the 
lee-bow of the Hevenge, in grim exhilaration he waited 
for the terrible catastrophe. The night gave way to day, 
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and still the Armada was striving fruitlessly with a 
wind as relentless as the demon at its heels. All day 
the agony was prolonged, and as the last hour approached 
with the waning light, once more the Spanish crews 
fell down in prayer—but now it was not for victory. 
Six fathoms had been sounded, then five, and God alone, 
the pilots said, could save the fleet. And then it was 
at the eleventh hour that Drake had te own that 
vengeance avas the Lord’s. Suddenly the wind dropped, 
and then sprang up from the south. With acry of 
thanksgiving, the Spanish helms were thrust down in 
a few minutes the Armada was standing northward out 
to sea ; and once more by the act of God, at the very 
moment when his vengeance seemed accomplished, the 
enemy had been wrested from Drake’s grip. 

“We have the army of Spain before us,” he wrote 
to Walsingham on the followimg night, “and mind, 
with the grace of God, to wrestle a fall with them. 
There was never anything pleased me better than thea 
seeing the enemy flying with a southerly wind to the 
northward. God grant you have a good eye to the 
Duke of Parma, for, with the grace of God, 1f we live 
I doubt not but ere it be long so to handle the matter 
with the Duke of Sidonia, as he shall wish himself at 
Saint Marie Port among his orangegtrees. God" give us 
grace to depend upon Him, so we shall not doubt victory, 
for our cause is good.” So on the heels of the flying 
Armada he cheerily announced its escape, and the grim 
resignation of the last words alone betray how sorely 
the Puritan’s faith was tried. It was the last day 
of July. Yesterday Wynter and Seymour had been 
sent back to their old station in the Channel to watch 
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Duhkirk, and Drake, under peremptory orders from 
Court, had just sent his prisoners ashore. He was 
short of ammunition, he was weary watching, the long 
“atraggle seemed about to begin all over again, and yet 
no note was coming from.him but ‘hope and cheerful 
endeavour For two days he and Howard with the rest 
continued the chase,, but they, were not destined to 
wrestle a fall. To the northward of the Dogger Bank 
the long-expected tempest came rollmg upeout of the 
west, and Drake knew, for a while at least, that the 
country was safe Copstantly threatened with attack, 
the Spaniards were holding resolutely to their old forma- 
tion; and thus, as he had first caught sight of it, in 
the gathering darkness, with the wild storm-rack flying 
over it, Drake bid the Armada farewell, and through 
the rising sea ran for the coast of Sgotland, to save 
himself from the wrath to come. 


CHAPTER XI 
DRAKE'S ARMADA 


DRAKE was at the zenith of his fame. Though the 
battle of Gravelines, by some strange freak of destiny, 
is hardly known to the bulk of Englishmen, it was at 
least as momentous as Waterloo or Trafalgar, and the 
honour belongs to Drake no less rightly than the laurels 
of Copenhagen are Nelson’s. Parma knew it well; and 
when Drake, leaving the Armada to the mercies of the 
westerly gales, struggled back through the tempest to 
face him ere the fine weather returned, he broke up 
his camp at Dunkirk and abandoned the enterprise: 
Howard knew it too; and when on his return from the 
chase he was suddenly summoned to Court, he was 
careful to furnish himself with a testimonial from Drake 
that he had behaved well to his lieutenant and taken 
his advice throughout. It was one of Drake’s captains 
who was sent up with the trophies. and 1t was “Drake’s 
name with which Europe rang as the news of the victory 
spread. The remnants of the Spanish crews who 
escaped the rocks of the Orkneys and the iron cliffs of 
Connaught, came home to swear anew he was a devil 
and no man, and Medina-Sidonia slunk away to his home, 
to be tormented by urchins who cried under his windows, 
‘Drake 1s coming, Drake 1s coming.” It was only 
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amongst the other captains that there was any disposi- 
tion to deny him the glory. Frobisher’s jealousy was 
made a focus of opposition by the friends of Spain ; and 
Lord Henry Seymour, furious at having been ordered 
back to his blockade, begged to be relieved of his 
command if the Lord Admural’s lieutenant were going 
to serve in the narrow seas. Faithful and generous as 
Drake wassto his followers, it is certain that in his 
masterful temperament there was something, unbearable 
to those who were not content to walk in his train. 
While to his friends he was self-reliant, impetuous, and 
enthusiastic, to those whom his strong personality re- 
pelled he was egotistical, headstrong, and a braggart. 
Although it was never admitted, every one knew that his 
fortune“had been founded in plunder ; and in spite of 
his lavishness and his stern destruction of prizes when- 
ever the interests of his country demanded the sacrifice, 
he was credited with avarice, and accused of dragging 
England into war to fill his pockets. Yet in truth he 
was greedy for nothing but vengeance and renown,— 
the renown of being hailed as the saviour of his country, 
the vengeance that was his religion. 

He was now to give his ambition rein. As August 
passed and the fate of the Armada was known, scheme 
after scheme for the prosecution of the campaign was 
abandoned The fieet was lying foul and idle in the 
narrow seas; the officers were quarrelling and splitting 
into factions ; the sick and wounded were dying unpaid 
and uncared for in the streets of the seaport towns. 
The admirals did their best. Drake and Hawkins 
together founded the ‘Chatham Chest” for disabled 
seamen, but the Government, under the Queen’s 
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irresolution and parsimony, sank into apathy ance 
more, and the country looked to Drake to say the next 
word. 
It was with no uncertain voice that he spoke. It 
was imperative that something should be done betore 
Spain ceased to reel under the blow she had received, 
yet nothing would the Government do. Drake went to 
Norreys By the middle of September their plans were 
ripe, and those two knights whose brotherhood-in-arms 
had begun so darkly at the massacre of Rathlm, sent up 
to the Council a proposal that is fairly astounding. 
However much we may rub our eyes to see such a 
thing at a period that we are accustomed to look upon as 
one of the most glorious im our history, the fact is not 
to be denied. These two adventurous spirits; in the 
Queen’s default, offered to form a great war syndicate to 
prosecute the struggle on which the national existence 
seemed to hang, and what is even stranger, their offer 
was accepted All they asked of the Queen, or at least, 
all they were granted, was a subscription of £20,000 to 
the syndicate, and the loan of six battle-ships It was 
of course understood that the Government was in every 
way to facilitate their operations, and they were 
given power to press men and make requisition of 
provisions A siege-train was also to be fuinigned out 
of the royal arsenals, and they were to be permitted to 
take into their pay thirteen veteran foot companies 
and six hundred horse from the English legion in the 
Low Countries. Norreys further received authority to 
pass into Holland, in order to negotiate for the co- 
operation of the Dutch A joint expedition of the 
two great Protestant belligerents had been for years the 
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dream of the English soldiers, and Norreys was so far 
successful that he procured the promise of ten com- 
panies and six' warships. In England the idea was 
taken up with enthusiasm, and in Norreys’s absence Drake 
was’ able to secure the support of most of the great 
seaport towns. Court and commerce came forward 
freely with money, and everything promised a triumph, 
ant success. , 

. The general idea was a revival of the project for 
the liberation of Portugal in Don Antonio’s name, but it 
was no longer-on the modest scale of former years. 
Through all his hfe of stress and storm Drake had been 
the prophet of English nationality. Hs mission was to 
preach and demonstrate its imnate strength, and now 
his victery had swelled his idea to its full development. 
It was no filibustering raid he had in his mind, but an 
imperial Armada as great as the one he had crushed, 
bent on conquest, and fit to show Europe that all that 
Spain could do was within the might of England. 

Everything was to be ready by February Ist, and all 
the winter the reawakened war-spimt which Elizabeth 
had so long pent up surged round the two commanders. 
All that was warlike and adventurous in the country 
crowded tumultuously to their standard, and Drake 
renewec’ his relations of the Insh wars. The brothers of 
Norreys were there, those Chickens of Mars who were 
regarded as the patterns of soldiership. There too came 
the truculent man of Monmouth, Sir Roger Williams, in 
his gilt morion and great plume of feathers, with all the 

-crabbed pedantry and cool valour which seem to have 
given to Shakespeare the character of Captain Fluellen ; 
and a host more besides whose reputations are long since 
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dead, but whom under other names we may see to-day 
as clearly as when they lived quarrelling, fighting, and 
dying through pages of the Ehzabethan dramatists. 
Nor was chivalry behind. At its head was the Earl of, 
Northumberland, snd Essex too had from Drake a 
renewal of his promise of a place, if at the last moment 
he could escape from Court. 

The living force of ‘England was loose at last, and 
fed by Drake’s stupendous notidéns it began to develop 
an energy so formidable, that as it would seem the 
Government took alarm. The Queen began to assume 
more and more control over the preparations, and 
obstacles of all kinds arose There were difficulties 
about the Low Country troops, and the Dutch too grew 
cold. Elizabeth would not sign the comniissions , 
and when she did could not make up her mind to 
let them pass the seal. Courtiers tuning to her note 
began to back out and would not pay their calls, while 
the Earl of Northumberland was ordered to withdraw 
both his person and his subscription. Still the two 
knights persevered; but so straitened were they by 
the defaulters, and so protracted had been the prepara- 
tions by the conduct of the Queen, that at last they had 
to apply to her for further assistance. She flew into 
a passion as a matter of course and tried t& induce 
Lord Willoughby to take over the command. He 
had succeeded Leicester in the Low Countries, but 
though “he would not budge a single inch for all the 
devils in Hell” the Queen herself had managed to worry 
the heart out of him, and he begged to be excused from: 
the service of so exasperating a mistress. 

Perhaps there was something in the melancholy 
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dignity of the broken-hearted soldier’s refusal that 
brought the Queen a touch of remorse; at any rate, in 
3 fortnight the two knights were able to go down to 
Dover to hoist their flags. Still the forces they were to 
command were seriously below Drake’s standard. They 
were already well into March, and the long delays had 
entailed a large expenditure in pay and freight to no 
purpose. Moreover, the siege-train had not been forth- 
coming, and there were also wanting the six ,\Dutch men- 
of-war, seven companies of the English veterans, four of 
the Dutch, and all the cavalry, nor had they transports 
for more than twelve thousand men But Drake was 
not to be beaten. He had set his heart on commanding 
a fleet as great as the Invincible Armada, and once free 
of the trammels of the Court he set about getting what 
he wanted m his own peculiar way ‘Till March 16th 
he waited at Dover, when there came sailing by a fleet 
of sixty-five Dutch vessels bound for Spain under passes 
from Parma. On these Drake pounced, captured them 
every one and carried them off to Plymouth, where the 
chartered cruisers were assembling It was an extra- 
ordinary coincidence, as he told Walsingham with his 
tongue in his cheek, that the Dutchmen should have 
been passing the very day he sailed, especially as they 
happened to be exactly the class of vessels he wanted 
for transports; but be that as it may, the effect was 
electrical and volunteers flocked to Plymouth. His force 
was soon doubled, but as ill-luck would have it that only 
added to the generals’ troubles. For a whole month they 
-lay wind-bound, consuming their scanty store of victuals 
till they had barely a month’s provisions left. It was 
not till April 6th that the wind was fair, and even then 
N 
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no sooner had they put to sea than they were ‘m- 
mediately driven back. The case was getting desperate. 
To request a further supply was useléss they knew, 
but they had still a strong card to play. Where entreaty 
failed a threat might yet succeed , so quietly pointing 
out to the Council that it was madness to sail with their 
existing resources, they bluntly announced that umess a 
reserve of stores was at once made ready to follow them, 
they would have to turn their army of twenty thousand 
men loose upon the country without a penny to pay 
them. 

The letter found the Queen in a fine Tudor rage. 
Essex had suddenly disappeared from Court, Sir Roger 
Williams had not put back to Plymouth since the gale, 
and to her vexation in having to sanction a new requisi- 
tion was added the conviction that the generals had 
connived at her truant pet’s escape. Courtiers and 
messengers came spurring down the great western road, 
and pinnaces were fitted out to find the Swiftsure with 
which Sir Roger Willams had disappeared With an 
edifying display of zeal for the fugitives’ arrest the 
generals protested their innocence ; but nevertheless on 
the 18th the fleet sailed without a trace having been 
discovered of Essex or Williams or the Swv/ftsure. 

Drake’s dream was realised at last. He had‘got Don 
Antonio snugly under his wing, and at the head of a fleet 
of one hundred and eighty sail he was bound for the 
coast of Spain. Not only is the armament noteworthy 
as being the most powerful that had ever left the 
English shores, but its organisation is of special interest 
as marking an attempt to introduce order into a naval 
force on military lines. Drake’s admiration for the dis- 
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cipline and methods of soldiers no less than the example 
of the Armada was no doubt not without its weight. 
The fleet was divided into five squadrons, each of some 
seventeen ships and fifteen transports, and each under a 
colonel. These “colonels ef squadrens” were the two 
generals-in-chief, Captain Thomas Fenner the vice- 
admifal, Sir Roger Williams, colonel-general of the 
foot, and Sw Edward 'N orreys, general of the artillery 
At the head of each squadron was one of the Queen’s 
battle-ships, and each squadron-colonel had on his staff 
a lieutenant-colonel, a he corporal of the squadron” or 
aide-de-camp, and a captain corresponding to the regi- 
mental captain-lieutenant. In the sixth Queen’s ship 
sailed the rear-admiral Captam William Fenner un- 
attached, as ‘“‘marshal-general of the fleet” Associated 
with the two generals there was also a full military staff, 
including an intelligence department under a ‘‘ master of 
the discoveries” with the rank of “‘leutenant-colonel of 
the pinnaces” When all was over, the system was con- 
sidered to have failed, but in truth it never had a fair 
trial, for so foul was the weather, and so hurried the 
whole affair from shortness of supplies, that the fleet 
was never once exercised at sea upon the new system. 
Indeed so contrary fell the wind that a number of 
transports containing twenty-five compamies of foot 
never weathered Ushant at all, and the generals had to 
continue the voyage in sadly crippled strength. Their 
instructions—for unhappily they were hampered with 
instructions—-were first to destroy the remnants of the 
old Armada and the beginnings of the new one which 
were said to be lying in Santander and other ports on 
the north coast of Spain, then, if 1t could be done 
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without too seriously compromising the Queen, trey 
were to proceed to Lisbon and set Don Antonio on the 
throne which was supposed to be only ‘waiting for him 
to take possession, and the whole was to be wound up, if 
Don Antonio consented, with an attack on the Azores 
and the capture of Philip’s Indian and American fleets. 
Drake, however, had every reason for preferriig his 
own intelligence to that of the Government, and his 
“discovery” department had reported that some two 
hundred sail had recently put to Corunna. Assured 
that it was the first-fruits of the new Armada, he made 
the foul weather an excuse for opening operations with 
a descent on that port On April 24th the generals 
arrived in the road, and the same night by a skilfully 
combined naval and military operation seized the harbour 
and lower town almost without a blow. But little 
shipping was found. Four large galleons, however, 
including the San Juan, the flagship of Leyva, the vice- 
admiral of the Armada, were made prizes or burnt, ané 
a vast quantity of stores found in the warehouses was 
taken and destroyed. But in spite of its success the 
expedition was in no pleasant plight. Though it was 
in full possession of the Lower Town and the surround- 
ing country, the roadstead in which the fleet lay was 
still commanded by the guns of the Upper Town into 
which the Spanish garrison had retired, and to leave the 
anchorage in face of the prevailing foul weather was as 
desperate as to reduce the fortress without a siege-train. 
In backing out of her promise the Queen had no doubt 
intended that the expedition should be thus crippled, 
for in her womanly craving for peace she was still 
clinging to her fiction of a defensive war and did not 
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wish her hopes to be compromised by offensive opera- 
tions against Philip’s territory. Still between attack 
and retreat the choice lay, and for men like Drake and 
oN orreys such a choice is soon made. As a matter of 
course the more palatable cup was swallowed; and in 
order to divert the attention of the garrison fom the 
fleet a siege was immediately ordered, and while his 
officers with great success raided the country round for 
qzttle and such provisions as the warehouses did not 
provide, Norreys proceeded to do his best with mining 
and four insufficient guns. Till May 3rd under every 
difficulty the siege operations ‘were continued, and then 
while Drake made a diversion with his boats in the 
harbour, with fierce impatience an assault was delivered. 
It was 4 mad attempt So inadequate were the means 
at the generals’ command that the breaches were found 
wholly impracticable, the storming parties were repulsed 
with heavy loss, nor had Drake with his flotilla any 
hetter success. 

By this time, however, the weather was abating, 
and fearing to waste more time, the two generals 
determined to re-embark JBut that was not so easy. 
Hardly was the resolution taken than the scouts re- 
ported that a force of some eight or nine thousand men 
having passed the ,bridge over the Mero River had 
occupied El Burgo and were mtrenching themselves 
there in rear of the English lnes Thus finding 
themselves in the same position that Sir John Moore 
was to immortalise two centuries later, like him they 
resolved to give battle, and while Drake with five 
regiments held the trenches and siege-works, Norreys 
advanced with the remaining nine over the ground 
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where Sir John Moore fell. Though in numbers infevior 
to the enemy, with such fury did he fling himself upon 
them that the intrenchments at El Burgo were swept 
with a rush; the brdge, which was only wide enough 
for three abreast, sarried at push of pike, and in the 
evening Sir John Norreys, who, in doublet and hose, had 
been fighting all day beside his brothers pike in hand, 
marched back to Drake in triumph wita the royal 
banner of .Spain borne before him The victory was 
complete and signal The enemy had been pursued in 
open rout beyond the Mero, their loss had been very 
severe, the country for miles round was driven and 
ravaged, and on the 8th, having fired the Lower Town, 
the English re-embarked without hindrance by the light 
of the conflagration 

In spite of an alarming sickness which had broken 
out in the ranks, Drake as he led the fleet on its way 
was in éxcellent spirits ‘“ We have done the King of 
Spain many pretty services at this place,” he told Wal: 
singham, ‘‘and yet I believe he will not thank us” 
Indeed the loss to the Spaniards in stores alone had 
been very great, while the idea of defeating in open 
fight a superior Spanish force intrenched on its own 
ground so intoxicated the commanders that, orders or 
no orders, they had no longer stomgch for anything less 
than the invasion of Portugal. They had made up their 
minds that the Spaniards were so hard hit by the 
defeat of the Armada that it would be a mere prom- 
enade, and flinging to the winds the Queen’s mstructions 
about the north coast ports, they sailed for Peniche, a 
port under Cape Carvoeira some fifty miles north of 
Lisbon. The weather continued as bad as could be, and 
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as the fleet toiled slowly southward sickness spread havoc 
through the crowded ships. On the fourth day out, 
however, they were gladdened by the sight of the long- 
elost Suiftsure Essex and Willams had been down as 
far as Cadiz in search of Drake, and were now retracing 
their steps with a train of five prizes which they had 
picked up in Drake’s old huntimg-ground at Cape St. 
Vincent. The generals had stringent orders to send 
home Essex and put the Welsh captain under arrest as 
soon as they met, but stupid orders always sat lightly 
on both of them, and smoothmg their conscience with 
the consideration that they ‘could neither spare the 
Surfisure nor Sir Roger Williams, who had been named 
as Norreys’s successor in case of accident, they received 
the truants with open arms. 

It was not until the 16th that they were able to 
anchor at Peniche. The sea was still running high, an 
ugly surf was breaking on the beach, but not a moment 
was lost. The boats were lowered away, and as they 
came under the fire of the castle the landing - parties 
with Essex at their head plunged into the sea and 
waded waist-deep to shore through the surf. The 
garrison sallied to resist them, but by a scientific flank 
movement from Sir Roger Wilhams they were compelled 
to fall back and suffer the rest to land without opposition. 
Thetown wascarried by assault, and so rapid and complete 
was the success that the same night the castle opened 
its gates to Don Antonio. It was an encouraging omen, 
for the co-operation of the Pretender’s partisans was, of 
course, an integral part of the general idea. Don Antonio 
had every assurance that the people would rise in his 
support, and that the appearance of the English before 
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Lisbon was to be the signal for its gates to be openad. 
The rest depended upon the rapidity with which the 
English commanders could anticipate the counter-move- 
ments of the Spamiards. Already much time had been 
lost, and the crippled force which had reached Corunna 
was decimated by casualties and disease. Waiting buta 
single day to land the handful of horse and refresn the 
men, they rapidly organised a flying column snd Norreys 
on the 18th began to move on Lisbon. In the early mor; 
ing light Drake took his stand upon some rising ground to 
bid God-speed to the little column, as in all their bravery 
of corselet and morion and the ensigns of their captains, 
pikemen and musketeers defiled before him. They 
were but fourteen weak battalions of recruits and one 
poor troop of horse, they had neither transport nor 
artillery ; they hardly deserve the name of army, yet 
when we think ot them with arms arust and breeches 
stained by the sea, tramping by to salute the Admiral, 
let it never be forgotten how grave a legacy they left to 
British arms, or of how Jong and glorious a procession 
they were the humble pioneers. 

Having taken leave of the troops and left the sick 
and wounded in charge of a small force at Peniche, Drake 
himself went round to the mouth of the Tagus, where it 
had been arranged he was if possible to join hands again 
with Norreys, and support his attack on Lisbon with the 
fleet. Picking up a score or so of prizes by the way, 
on the 22nd he appeared in the Cascaes road. The 
inhabitants fled to the mountains at his approach, but 
on his sending ashore two of his Portuguese pilots to 
assure them that he was there in Don Antonio’s name 
they returned, and although the Spanish garrison refused 
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to surrender the castle, he took peaceable possession of 
the town. 

, Having thus strangely anticipated Wellington in 
Securing a point for the re-embarkation of the army in 
case of accident, Drake sent out scouts to feel for 
Norreys. They returned with the startling intelligence 
that ue was already quartered in the suburbs of the 
capital, and ,the Admiral at once set about fulfilling his 
promise. It was an operation of the gravest difficulty 
and danger. The Tagus from St. Julian to Lisbon bristled 
with forts, it was full of galleys, the navigation was 
hazardous, half the English crews were sick, and the 
masters declared solemnly in council of war that the 
attempt was madness But Drake was deaf to their 
prudence. He had promised to meet his brother-in-arms 
at Lisbon, and formidable as he knew the batteries to be, 
with a good wind he believed he could run the gauntlet ; 
while as for the galleys he could treat them as he had 
treated them before. In spite, therefore, of every protest 
two-thirds of the war-ships were told off for the service, 
and having equipped and armed them to the best of his 
ability he waited fora wind. The very next evening it 
began to change and Drake issued orders that the fleet 
was to weigh with the morning tide. But 1t was not to 
be re the desperate signal was floating over the 
Revenge a messenger was standing before Drake an- 
nouncing that Norreys was in full retreat on Cascaes ! 

The expedition from which Ehizabeth’s soldiers had 
hoped so much had failed. The first of a long procession 
of exasperated officers, they had had to learn what good 
allies of the enemy were the apathy and suspicion of 
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the Portuguese. Though they had marched triumphartly 
through Torres Vedras to the gates of Lisbon, with 
everything falling back before them; though for three 
days they had occupied the suburbs of the capital in 
spite of every attempt of the garrison and the galleys to 
dislodge them ; though at the entreaty of Don Antonio 
they had not stolen so much as a groat or a kiss, ‘not a 
man had come to the Pretender’s standard. Lisbon had 
refused to spen its gates, Drake“had not ‘come with the 
guns and stores, the heat was making havoc in the 
disease-stricken ranks, and Norreys had resolved in deep 
disgust to pass on to the third part of the enterprise. 
As far as St. Julian’s he was followed by a strong 
Spanish force proclaiming loudly, but at a respectful 
distance, that they had driven the English ftom the 
walls of Lisbon. Then all the knight-errantry of these 
old-world soldiers burst out in chivalrous excess, ‘ Black 
John” sent a trumpet on the spot to the Spanish com- 
mander giving him the lie direct and challenging him 
to fight, army to army ; the passionate Essex defied him 
to single combat or a party of ten to ten; and on the 
morrow at daybreak to make good their words they 
marched their broken forces back to the ground they had 
named,—to find nothing more valorous than a hastily- 
deserted camp. : . 
Meanwhile Drake was garnering a harvest of prizes. 
In less than a week he had captured sixty sail of fine 
Scandimavian vessels which in spite of Elizabeth’s warning 
were carrying contraband of war to Lisbon. On these 
all that disease and wounds had left of the army were 
embarked, and the Dutch shippers dismissed with an 
offer of corn for their pains. Now, too, arrived the 
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resurve of victuals which the two generals had wrung 
from Elizabeth, and with it, to temper their satisfaction, a 
royal letter breathing such fury at their departure from 
her absurd instructions, and such peremptory resentment 
against Essex and Williams that it v.as thought wise to 
send the truants home before the voyage to the Azores 
was commenced. 

On June 8th the fleet sailed to play its last card. 
The weather was still so unsettled that altzrnative in- 
structions had to be issued fixing the rendezvous at Vigo 
or the Azores according as the wind fell south or north. 
On the second day out the wind dropped altogether and 
the fleet found itself becalmed off Cape de Espichel. 
Some twenty galleys which had come out of the Tagus 
to watch the retreat now plucked up heart to attack, 
and before the battle-ships could be towed to the 
rescue they had cut off four stragglers. Although they 
attempted nothing more it was but the first-fruit of dis- 
aster. For no sooner did the wind spring up than it 
rapidly developed into a southerly gale and scattered 
the fleet beyond hope. Having endured its fury for a 
whole week Drake, with some three squadrons which he 
had managed to collect, put into Bayona road. Finding 
no one there, he sailed at once for the Azores in search 
of his lost sheep, but hearing next day that Henry 
Norreys with his squadron had put into Vigo he re- 
turned. Still no tidings could be got of Edward 
Norreys and the rest, but, as it were to keep their hands 
in while they waited, Drake and Sir John Norreys took 

“and burnt Vigo. But now so shattered were the ships 
and so reduced the crews—for the epidemic had never 
ceased its virulence—that it was clear a new resolution 
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must be taken. As it was, the expedition was no longer 
fit for service, but unwilling, now that he was in complete 
command of the sea, to.abandon the chance of a great 
blow at the Spanish trade, Drake proposed with a score 
of the best ships and the pick of the men to organise 
a@ cruising squadron and proceed to the Azores while 
Norreys took the rest home. The idea finding favour, 
instructions were given accordingly to weigk at once for 
the Bayona,road in order to carry out the reorganisaticn, 
but hardly were the anchors up than a westerly gale of 
extraordinary fury caught the fleet and threatened it 
with destruction. Though by a magnificent display 
of seamanship Drake managed to get the bulk of it 
out to sea, the damage done was crushing, and in 
despair he held on with his storm-torn flock to PlYmouth 
On July Ist he staggered ito the Sound, and on the 
morrow came Norreys in as evil a case as himself As 
for the lost squadron it was not heard-of for weeks 
afterwards. But Thomas Fenner was with 1t and others 
of Drake’s men So when it did come back no one was 
surprised to hear that it had reached the Madeira Islands 
and plundered Porto Santo. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LAST TREASURE-HUN T 


THE Portugal Voyage marks the decline of Drake’s 
star, and yet, when the effect of his Armada is compared 
with that of Philip’s, 16 must seem a little strange that 
most of his contemporaries should have considered it so 
great afallure The Spaniards, as the seamen boasted, 
“did ndt im all their sailing round about England so 
much as sink or take one ship, bark, pinnace, or cock- 
boat of ours, or even burn so much as one sheepcote on 
this land” Drake and Norreys had failed in their 
object too: the mortality amongst their men had been 
appalling ; but when all was said and done they could 
point with pride to an exploit which, ere they had 
taught Europe the rising strength of England, men 
would have called incredible. In the ten weeks of their 
adventure they had not only destroyed the nucleus of a 
new Armada, but they had taken and burnt two Spanish 
ports ; they had beaten one army of the King of Spain in 
the field and had made another run, they had marched 
a week through the heart of his territory; for three 
days they had insulted the gates of his second capital ; 
they had captured nearly a hundred sail in his waters ; 
and all this in spite of weather, sickness, and politics 
enough to ruin three such expeditions. Sir Roger 
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Williams told the Queen the expedition had done the 
King of Spain more harm and England more honour, 
service, and safety than all her expénditure in the 
Netherlands. But though at first she sent down to her 
two knights a glowing letter of thanks, and told them 
they had done all that valour and generalship could 
yield, yet she could not forgive them for not Having 
wasted more time than ‘they did im the north of Spain. 
Had they been less loyal than they were‘to her instric- 
tions, there is little doubt, so paralysed was the Spanish 
power, that the partisans of Don Antonio would have 
been able to deliver Liston into his hands. Neverthe- 
less both generals had to submit to a court-martial, and 
though they cleared themselves Drake’s opponents at 
Court who had gained the Queen’s ear condemited him 
to inactivity. In vain she was urged to loose him on 
the Indies or suffer him to attack Cadiz so soon as the 
galleys were laid up for the wimter. She would not 
listen, and the fruit of his splendid victory at Gravelines 
was allowed to rot away unplucked. 

For the rest of the year Drake was busy winding up 
the accounts of the voyage and fighting his battle at 
Court. The inevitable result was that Philip’s untiring 
persistence began again to be felt, and in the spring 
came fresh rumours of a great fleet gathering at Ferrol. 
The country grew alarmed, and so serious @ panic seized 
Plymouth that the inhabitants began to abandon their 
homes. Drake at once hurried to his house in the town. 
There with his wife and household he quietly took up his 
residence and the panic was instantly allayed.1 On the 
top of this new proof of the great admiral’s power the 
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Government received information that the King of Spain, 
having heard how Drake was in disgrace, was making 
overtures to him to enter his service. The intelligence 
ocame through Mr Richard Drake of Esher, a kinsman 
and warm friend of Sir Francis, and thus may have been 
merely an invention to alarm the Government, so limit- 
less Was the Elizabethan capacity for intmgue. Still it 
had the desired effect Richard Drake was an equerry 
inchigh favour, some otf’ his kinsman’s Spanigh prisoners 
were in his custody, Philip had certainly attempted a 
similar stroke before, and Sir Francis was promptly 
given the command at Plymouth with orders to place 
the town in a state of defence and prepare with fireships 
and otherwise to resist any attempt by the Spaniards to 
retaliate>on the western ports.’ 

It was but little consolation; a great expedition 
against Panama was in contemplation and Raleigh had 
obtained the:command of it for himself. It was Drake’s 
by right , it had been the dream of his life, and it was 
in the deepest mortification that he took up his small 
command. But even then his proud spirit had not felt 
the depth of its abasement. As it became known that 
the Spanish fleet was destined for Brittany, Drake asked 
to be allowed to attack it as it passed to the eastward, 
with the'iittle squadron attached to hiscommand. Even 
that was denied him. For since by the assassination of 
Henry the Third and the succession of the Huguenot 
king the centre of the great struggle had been shifted 
to France, the Queen was content to foster the Protestant 
-cause by sending money and troops to the assistance of 
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Henry of Navarre. Her navy was not permitted to 
complete its conquest of the seas, and all she would 
sanction was that a squadron should be maintained jn 
the Atlantic to cruise for the Indian treasure-ships. 
At the last momert Raleigh's commission was revoked, 
his fleet was committed to Hawkins and Frobisher, and 
Drake had the last mortification of seeing it depait with 
his rival’s flag floating over the Revenge. 

That hig self-esteem was deepiy and even dangerously 
wounded is certain. For a while he permitted himself 
to contemplate an extravagant project for conquering 
the kingdom of Brazil for himself and Don Antonio, 
but the idea perished almost as soon as it was born.! 
Impatient and masterful as he had grown, his nature was 
too great and loyal to revolt or even to suk under 
royal frowns. In all the ardour with which he had 
plundered and destroyed, he threw himself imto the 
work of making Plymouth the strong neval port of his 
ideal. Not only did he carry out the works sanctioned 
by the Government, but almost entirely at his own ex- 
pense he brought pure water into the town by a conduit 
many miles long and constructed flour-mills to provide 
the fleets with wholesome and sufficient biscuit, works 
for which his memory 1s honoured to this day by a 
yearly ceremony. 

If Drake’s princely gift to Plymouth had any other 
motive than a far-sighted patriotism, it was certainly 
nothing less noble than a desire to regain the favour of 
his capricious mistress. But he was not yet to be forgiven. 
When the Atlantic squadron came back from a suc- 
cessful but barren blockade of the Spanish trade-routes, 
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Hawkins resigned and Frobisher was transferred ta the 
narrow seas, but it was not Drake who took their place. 
The restless energy for which his work of coast-defence 
swas not enough, he had to expend upon fitting out a 
privateer squadron and promoting a, syndicate to assist 
him with funds. The command, as his fayourite captain 
Fenner fell sick, he committed to the adventurous Earl of 
Cumberland: with instructions to cruise off the Spanish 
cpast on an inner line of blockade, and 40 intercept 
whatever escaped the Queen’s ships at the Azores. 
For the Atlantic squadron, with Lord Thomas 
Howard in command, was 4gain under orders for 
the Western Isles, and this was the immortal cruise 
when the Revenge was entrusted to Sir Richard 
Grenville. Who does not know the tale, and whose 
heart will not be moved when he tmes to picture 
the injured Admiral as he heard how the ship he loved 
so well had sared? While he was eating out his 
heart between Plymouth and the great country-house 
at Buckland Abbey which Sir Richard Grenville had 
sold him, the pride of his hfe—the very embodiment 
as it seemed of his savage creed—had perished in the 
midst of the Spanish fleet fighting for a day and a night 
alone against a navy and dealing destruction around her 
to the last. Of the, fifty-three sail she fought, four she 
sank, and in the end did not surrender till not a stick 
was standing, till every man, every pike, every barrel of 
powder was spent, and Sir Richard lay gasping out his 
life in impotent defiance Even then she was not con- 
‘quered. For true to her name, which to those old 
mariners meant so much, she went down with her prize- 
crew before she could be carried into port A termfic 
0 
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storm the like of which no living man had seen was 
her knell, and about her grave were strewed along the 
shores of the Western Isles the wreckage of a hundred 
Spanish ships and three thousand Spanish corpses. ‘So 
it pleased them,” Sir Walter. Raleigh wrote, “to honour 
the burial of that renowned ship the Revenge, not suffering 
her to perish alone for the great honour she achieved in 
her hfetime.” 

It was arloss to Spain hardly less than that which 
the destruction of the Armada inflicted, but the tragedy 
was not yet at anend. For as the Hevenge went down 
she seemed to summon Drake to hisdoom. There was 
felt to be something ominous in her loss. For so great 
a name had Drake won for her that she had been chosen 
as the model for the new ships that had been ordered 
after the defeat of the Armada, and this the most 
renowned of all her navy was the only vessel the Queen 
had lost in all the war By her the sho-k was deeply 
felt, and ere she had time to recover from it there fel! 
upon her the shadow of a danger greater than any she 
had yet encountered. The old Armada had failed partly 
because the invasion was attempted from a coast so 
dangerous and so hard to reach as that of Flanders, 
and partly from the faulty design of the unwieldy 
Spanish ships. But now Philip with splendid patience 
was constructing a new navy on French and English 
lines, and in Brittany he had secured against his enemy 
an advanced base which was untainted with any of the 
vices of Dunkirk. The danger was plain, great, and 
imminent, and in the hour of her trouble the Queen 
remembered the man who had so often filled her purse, 
and had never lost her a ship. For all his long disgrace 
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he was the one figure that stood out in proportions large 
enough to grapple with the peril; and as the summer 
wore away the merchants of Gadiz began to whisper 
ein —s that the Dragon was to be unchained once 
more.! 

In the autumn Drake was summoned ,to Court, and 
once there he carrieg all befgre him. Raleigh was 
in disgrace,+Frobisher and Lord Thomas Howard paled 
again beside the new-risen sun, and ere long the realm 
was all astir with the growth of a kingly project. In 
February Parliament was summoned. As soon as it 
met it was asked for a grant of two hundred thousand 
pounds, and told that if it were voted the Queen 
was resolved to send Drake to sea to encounter the 
Spaniards with a great navy. So unprecedented was 
the sum, however, that the bill met with serious opposi- 
tion. The Admiral, who worthily sat for King Arthur’s 
Castle of TYntagell, supported the Government with 
all the weight of his influence and eloquence. He served 
on all the public committees except that to which the 
bill for the suppression of the Puritans was referred, 
and on all others where he had a special or local know- 
ledge For the subsidy bill he did his best with a 
speech in which he graphically depicted the horrors of a 
Spanish conquest, ang after debates which lasted eleven 
days—a very lengthy discussion as things went then—the 
bill was passed and Drake was at once plunged into a 
mass of business relating to naval affairs and coast- 


1 §. P Ireland, ‘‘ Advice from Spam,” June 16th, 1592 A 
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defence. But it was all too little to allay the penteup 
impatience of his long disgrace. He could not wait a 
year, perhaps two, till Elizabeth and Philp had fully 
armed. He was burning to act. Panama, the virgine 
treasure-house of his desire, was still unsacked. Raleigh 
had nearly supplanted him, and from the first moment 
he came to Court he began temptjng his mistress ‘again. 
In January, 1593, he presented her with ar account of 
his first romantic voyage, when from the little grove 
beside Pizarro’s road he had seen and desired But as 
though some presentiment of the end hung over her she 
could not bring herself to let him leave her side, nor 
was it till the summer of 1594 that he prevailed. 

Then at last, so magnificent was Philip’s deliberation, 
Drake persuaded Elizabeth how easy it would be to 
make a dash over the Atlantic for Nombre de Dios, 
throw a few troops across the Isthmus to sack Panama, 
and be home again with all the wealth ef Peru before 
the new Armada could sail. It was of course to be 
quite a private adventure, but the Queen was to 
provide two-thirds of the capital. The rest was to be 
underwritten by Drake and Hawkins. She was also 
to lend six ships to escort the transports, and as the 
success of the undertaking depended chiefly upon the 
land forces, Drake was authorised to proceed to Holland 
and seek the consent of the States to the recall of the 
English veterans in their service.! 

His mission was a failure, and it was but the first of 
a succession of disappointments. Voice after voice 
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seémed to warn him of his doom, but nothing could 
shake his self-confidence. All the winter, from his great 
Rouse by the Dowgate, which had sheltered so many of 
thegmost famous of English warriors, he struggled with 
the difficulties hat besetshis preparations, and as the 
ring of his toil echoed in the ears of Philip’s recruits, 
they deserted by hundreds, for yery terror of his coming. 
Lisbon itself was almost stripped of inhabitants. Ten 
tHousand householders fled with their families in a 
panic, and those that remained sent away their wives 
and goods. The Engjish spies declared that Drake's 
name was more feared in Spain than ever was Talbot's 
in France, and from the highest to the lowest there was 
no talk but of the coming of Drake.* At home the 
magic of his name had no less power Volunteers flocked 
to his flag in such numbers that he hardly had to press 
a man, but for all their eagerness they were a sorry 
substitute forthe tréed campaigners of the Low Countries. 
‘Nor had he a Norreys to command and discipline. 
The Chickens of Mars had quarrelled with him as 
they quarrelled with every one else, and Drake was a 
man even harder to reconale than those turbulent 
knights. Another family, only a degree less renowned, 
supplied their place. The commission of colonel-general 
was given to Sir Thomas Baskerville, the hero of Sluys 
and Bergen-op-Zoom. The first of the famous captains 
that make a halo for the name of Sir Francis Vere, 
at the head of but one hundred men he already had 
taught eight companies of the Spanish Old Legion 
* that they were no longer the finest infantry in the 


1 Report from Spain, S P D Cal, June 9th, 1595. Halliday 
to Burleigh, S P Spawn, xxx 5a, March 16th, 1595 
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world, and during a truce Parma himself had embrafed 
him, proclaiming that no braver soldier served a 
Christian prince. On-ehis staff were his brothers 
Arnold and Nicholas, and Sir Nicholas Clifford was,his ‘ 
lieutenant—a band* worthy to serve umler the flag of 
Drake. But as the enterprise grew ripe, the Queen, 
always half frightened at the ungovernable pnergy of 
her favourite engine, again lost heart, and hot content 
with having*set the caution of Hawkins to drag upon ft 
in May she refused to let them go at all, The old fatal 
hesitation had, once more seized ,her. For two months 
they were compelled to lie idle consuming their resources 
and losing their men, till early in July she had again 
plucked up heart, and they were again told they might 
go. With twelve chartered merchantmen and the six 
navy ships they aj once hurried out of the Thames to 
join the rest of their squadron at Plymouth, and while 
Hawkins toiled to complete the shjps fdr’ sea, Drake 
scoured the West Country for supplies to set the force* 
on its legs again. By the end of the month they hoped 
to be ready, when into the midst of their final prepara- 
tions broke the news that Penzance was in flames. 
Four Spanish galleys, supported by a fleet of forty sail, 
had suddenly slipped across from Brest to retaliate for 
Drake’s insults to the Spanish coas+, and while Basker- 
ville flew westward to rally the county levies, Drake 
in a fury dashed out of Plymouth with the ships 
that were ready. It was too late. The Spaniards had 
heard their terror was at hand, and having destroyed 
a few fishing villages, hurried off faster than they came. 
Stung by the blow the Spaniards had so smartly 
given in their very faces, the admirals were now more 
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,eager than ever for their sailing orders. It was the 
fith before the expected packet came, and when they 
gpened it, it was to be astounded with an entire change 


«of plan. Instead of making a sudden invasion of the 


Darien provinces, they were ordered first to cruise off 
the Spanish coast for intelligence, then, to capture the 
Plate fleet, and finally, before receiving their route, they 
were told they must promise to be back in six months, 
in order to serve against the new Armadae In despair 
the admirals protested that they could not go cruising 
or fight a naval action with a fieet of transports, and 
as for promising to be back* by a certain day, it was 
but tempting Providence. They were ready to obey 
the Queen’s orders, they said, but they must have time 
to disband the troops and reorganise the expedition 
Elizabeth was furious at their peryerseness and dis- 
loyalty, as she was pleased to consider it; nor is it 
possible to*my hgw long the dead-lock would have 
econtinued had not news of a disabled treasure-ship of 
enormous value lying at Puerto Rico suddenly tempted 
the Queen into reason. 

It was already the end of the month. There was no 
time to do all that had been undone, and with but 
twenty-seven sail and only two thousand five hundred 
men they started op the ill-omened voyage. A Spanish 
fleet was known to be out, and so nervous was the 
Government about Ireland, that Drake in spite of his 
protests had to open his campaign with a reconnaissance 
on the coast of Spain On his way he was chased 
by twenty strange sail, but he showed them a clean 
pair of heels, and a few days later, having ascertained 
from a frigate of the Earl of Cumberland’s that the 
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Spanish fleet was going home, he continued his. 
voyage for the Canaries. Drake and Baskerville, in 
consequence of the course forced upon. them by the 
Queen’s instructions, had found that it would be necesgary 
to land there to water and refresh the soldiers. Hawkins, 
who less understood the necessities of a military expedi- 
tion, violently opposed Drake’s proposal, and the result 
was a painful scene between the two old friends at the 
council table. The soldiers, however, persuaded them 
to dine together on Hawkins’s flagship next day, and the 
old admiral was brought round to his kinsman’s view. 
Four weeks out, therefore; the fleet anchored under the 
guns of Las Palmas in the Grand Canary, but it was only 
for Drake to get his first hint that the days for his 
daring raids were over. Ever since 1t had been’ known 
in Spain that he was again in favour, Philip had been 
busy reinforcing and fortifying his colonial ports, and 
Las Palmas had not been forgotten. Te surprise it 
there and then might have been possible; but Drakee 
found the surf too high for a landing and drew off after 
a three hours’ search in his barge for a practicable beach. 
Baskerville offered to take the place 1 in four days by a 
regular operation, but Drake would’ not wait. Too 
much time had already been lost, and having watered at 
another part of the island the voyage was next day 
continued across the Atlantic. 

Two days from their rendezvous at Guadeloupe a 
gale broke up the fleet, but in spite of it Drake 
managed to get all his squadron safely anchored 
behind Ste. Marie Galante. Thence he proceeded to his 
well-known anchorage, and there next day Hawkins 
joined him prostrate with misfortune. A small ship of 
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h®s squadron had been captured by five Spanish frigates 
bearing for San Juan de Puerto Rico. The whole gravity 
wf the disaster at once flashed on Drake. He divined 
immediately that the enemy’s squadron must be the 
ships which had been senj to embark the treasure from 
the disabled galleon, and but for the unfortunate straying 
of the lost tender he, knew the whole of them must have 
fallen intoshis lap. N ow not only had they escaped, but 
from their prisoners the Spaniards would torture the 
secret of his destination He was for weighing on the 
spot in pursuit, but his colleague had lost his nerve. 
The old admiral was ill and anxious, and querulously 
insisted on first cleaning the ships and getting the big 
guns up from the holds into their places, that the fleet 
might “be ready for anything. Then in pity for his old 
friend's condition Drake did what he is never recorded 
to have done before,—he gave way. 
Four da¥athey Jay getting the fleet into fighting trim, 
‘and, when at last they sailed, from Guadeloupe to Tortola 
not a trace of the enemy could be seen. It was clear 
they had reached San Juan to reinforce and warn the 
garrison, and unless it could be thrown off its guard again 
Drake knew thaf success was almost impossible Then 
in the hour of need the spirit of his youth came once 
more strong upon him ; the fleet seemed to grow no more 
cumbrous in his hand than a privateer schooner; and 
falling back on the bewildering tactics of his buccaneering 
days he made it disappear from the seas. In vain the 
Spaniards watched for hiscoming. Just as twenty years 
ago his two tiny craft lay lost in the creeks of the 
Darien Gulf, so now into the still recesses of the Virgin 
Islands in roadsteads unknown he had led his whole fleet 
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where none could guess of its existence, and there for some 
days they lay drilling the soldiers and refreshing theni 
ashore, while Drake in his barge surveyed for an outlet., 

But for old John Hawkins the change brought no 
relief Grieving oyer his misfortune he was falling 
deeper and deeper into the clutch of his sickness. He 
was sinking fast when Drake having discovered a secret 
channel to the southward sallied out from <his hiding- 
place, and slipping in behind the Spanish scduts appeared, 
unannounced before Puerto Rico. 

Sounding as he went, he brought up the fleet to the 
astonishment of the Spanitirds in ‘a road where no ships 
had ever been seen to anchor, and there the dying 
admiral breathed Itis last. His death was perhaps no 
loss to the expedition. It had suffered already stverely 
from the caution which grew upon him with age and 
failing health. But if asa fighting admiral his reputation 
was lower than that of others, yet no one com@é forget that 
it was to him that England owed all that was good in, 
her navy, and the gloom which the fine old seaman’s 
death cast over the fleet was still to be deepened. 
As Drake sat at supper that evening on board his flag- 
ship the Defiance discussing the forthcdéming attack with 
his officers, a round shot crashed through the cabin. 
Drake’s chair was smashed under him; Sir Nicholas 
Clifford, who alone had supported Hawkins in his fatal 
counsel, was killed on the spot ; and a young officer named 
Brute Brown, to whom Drake was particularly attached, 
was mortally wounded. It is no wonder that under 
the shadow of these losses the fleet was removed out of 
range, and that nothing further was attempted that 
night. On the morrow, however, Drake again astounded 
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. tRe Spaniards by bringing up his fleet in another un- 
‘known anchorage close to the town and yet masked 
efrom its guns. He spent,the day in his barge 

» segking a weak point to attack, but the result of his 
reconnaissance, was only,to show how hard a task he 
had before him, and he resolved that night to burn the 
frigates which had gome for the treasure, that it might 
not escapes him while the town was being reduced. In 
» person he ied the boats to the mouth of the harbour, 
and having shown each its station he retired. A 
desperate fight ensued. Again and again the vessels 
were fired, and as often théy were extinguished. At 
last one was fairly in flames, but by its light the garrison, 
reinforced by the newly arrived crews, poured in such a 
murderous fire from the shore that the English were 
compelled to retire with heavy loss. The failure was 
disastrous , but so far from discouraging Drake, it stung 
him into pérhaps, the most daring resolution of his 

> adventurous life. Where the boats had failed he knew 
the ships could succeed, and determined to wipe out 
his defeat he made up his mind to carry the whole of 
his warships right inside the port, and crush the enemy 
with an overwhelming fire. To carry out this un- 
precedented stroke, during the following morning he 
worked the fleet tg windward and in the afternoon ran 
down free for the mouth of the harbour. Already it 
had been partially blocked by sinking the great treasure- 
galleon, and as the Enghsh approached, the Spaniards 
were seen to scuttle three more vessels at her side. To 
continue his course was to wreck the whole fleet, and 
Drake was compelled to abandon his splendid attack and 
bear up again for his anchorage. Unwilling, however, 
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to abandon the enterprise altogether, on the morrdw 
he made a new reconnaissance ; but so greatly had the 
Spaniards been able to strengthen the fortifications since 
the arrival of the frigates, that he was convinced fhe 
capture of the place by land operations was beyond the 
power of his weakened force In vain some of the 
soldiers urged a new attempt. Bold as Drake was, none 
knew so well as he when daring merged into* folly. In 
his gasconadizg way he told them he could bring therti. 
to a score of places richer and more easy to take, and 
years ago before irresolution had ruined England’s 
chance he could have made good his boast. The soldiers 
still believed he could perform his promises. And so as 
the evening closed in Hawkins and Clifford were solemnly 
committed to the sea, and under cover of the night, for 
the first time in his life, Drake bore away beaten. 
Perhaps it had been better if he had stayed and 

fought it out. But as his end drew gear, €¢Me scenes of 
his youth seemed to call him with an irresistible voice. : 
As he made his boast to the soldiers there was in his, 
mind a day long ago, when he had had his first sight of 
the fabled Indies and under Captain Lovell had lost 
his all. His life was waning: that day was still un- 
avenged ; and across the Caribbean Sea Drake led his 
squadron to La Hacha. This time, he did not even 
permit the fleet to appear in sight of the threatened 
port The only effect of his failure seemed to be to 
produce a distrust of all but the daring shifts on which his 
reputation had been founded ; and as in his first great 
exploit he had crept with his three boats into Nombre de 
Dios, so now from Cape de la Vela he sent his flotilla to 
steal along the coast and surprise La Hacha. But it was 
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na case for surprise. On his arrival the following day 
‘with the fleet, he found his troops in unopposed posses- 
sion of a town deserted and stripped bare. He seized 
the neighbouring pearl-fishery, but that was bare too, 
and fora week no offer of ransom came. At last he 
agreed to accept thirty thousand ducats, but when at 
the end of another week the pearls m which payment 
was to be made arrived, they were found to be un- 
conscionably over-valued. With a magnanimity almost 
quixotic, Drake refused to touch a pebble, and instead 
of keeping what he had got and demanding more, he 
chivalrously gave the envoys four hours to clear them- 
selves and their treasure. Not another ducat did he get. 
He had yet to learn a new lesson, and find how little a 
roving force lke his can do against a great empire 
resolute not to ransom open towns. The governor 
had arrived, and refused so much as to discuss the 
question. @n the morrow Baskerville burnt an inland 
village. It had no effect, and next ddy Drake fired the 
town, as well as the ranchersa of the pearl-fishers and 
all their boats. Thus he took his long-deferred revenge 
upon La Hacha; but, true to his simple creed, he would 
not suffer a hana to be laid upon the church, and with 
a touch of that gentleness that gilds with knightly grace 
his most savage devastations, he spared from the flames 
the house of a lady who begged his mercy. At Santa 
Marta, farther to the westward, the same scene was 
played , and on Christmas Day, with the smoke of the 
burning settlement rising behind him, he bore away 
for Nombre de Dios 

Here, too, the town was found deserted by its in- 
habitants, and was occupied almost without resistance. 


€ 
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At the first sign of their approach the governor had 
fallen back to Panama, and without losing an hour 
Baskerville started in pursuit with seven hundred and. 
fifty men. It was all that sickness and casualties had 
left available for the, service, spr it would seem to have 
been Drake’s intention to ascend the Chagres river with 
another column. For three days, however, he remained 
where he was, to search for buried treasure and to fire 
the town. This done he preparéd to weigh, but ere. 
the anchors were up there came flying through the 
blackened ruins of the Panama gate a message of 
disaster. Baskerville was in full ‘retreat on the ships, 
hurled back from impassable intrenchments. 

Then it was that' the undaunted heart began to wax 
cold. The jovial face grew sombre. The cheery'smile, 
to which his men had ever been accustomed to look for 
light in the darkest hows, had faded, and failure began 
to haunt him, as he recognised how the tefror of his 
name had changed the Indies. The seas were deserted, 
the ports bristled with guns, and feverish wakefulness had 
supplanted the old dreamy security. Yet not a word of 
doubt was suffered to pass his lips. “It matters not, 
man,” he would cry to any croaker that repined, “‘ God 
hath many things in store for us; and I know many 
means to do Her Majesty good service, and to make us 
rich: for we must have gold before we see England.” 
He called his council of war together, and showed them 
on the map Truxillo, the famous port of Honduras, and 
the El Dorado, where the golden towns lay clustered 
around the Lake of Nicaragua. He asked which they 
would have, and stout-hearted Sir Thomas Baskerville 
cried “Both!” So it was resolved without more ado. 
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. All the Spanish shippmg in the port was given to the 
fiames, and thus, still marking with fire the road to his 
grave, and abandoning himself to the old adventurous 
dreams of his boyhood, he led his desperate treasure- 
seekers across the Mosquifo Gulf . 

It was a quest as wild as any his buoyant youth had 
dared. He knew ng more of what lay before him than 
what the ill-drawn maps revealed, nor had he now the 
-lfigh spirits that were wont to make a spert of danger. 
Damped with failure, and in cold blood, he was bent on 
saving his reputation or dying with it. The very hand 
of God seemed to wave him back as he struggled westward 
‘ against contrary winds, until so foul and boisterous grew 
the weather that, driven at last into the depth of the 
Gulf, he had to take shelter behind a desert island called 
Escudo de Veragua. In all the Indies no spot displayed 
in fouler guise the black side of the western paradise. 
The radiant tropig growth of flower and palm invited 
«the sick to seek recovery upon the putrid soil beneath, 

and as the boats bore them into the fairy creeks loath- 
some reptiles started from a slime that reeked of death. 
But Drake would not give way. Day after day he 
clung under the lee of the deadly shore hoping each 
hour for a wind to carry him on. With his eyes still 
bent forward he kept the men busy setting up the pinnaces 
which would be required to ascend the San Juan river, 
that the delay might not be lost time. But day after 
day the wind continued foul, and with each returning 
dawn new victims sank in the poisonous air. Drake 
himself was stricken with dysentery, but still he strove 
against his fate till he had no strength to leave his 
cabin. Nor was it till his sickness had imprisoned him a 
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week that he consented to weigh and let God take him 
where He would But it was now too late. He had 
drunk too deep of the island’s breath. He had 
defied his fate too long. As the fleet sped back east- 
ward the pestilence ran riot {hrough the,ships, and the 
Admiral lay still and conquered in his bed. Broken in 
spirit he could not shake off the disease, and when, after 
a week’s tempestuous voyage, the fleet anchored off Puerto 
Bello, he wa3 lying speechless at death’s door. But 
it was not thus a soul so stubborn could pass away. 
It was the 28th of January 1596, and as the dawn of 
his last day broke a delirium seized him. He rose from 
his bed and clothed himself, calling hke a dying Viking 
for his arms, and raving in words none cared to record. 
Yet we can hear him railing at traitors who had stolen 
his life with poison, and see in his last frenzy the origin 
of those envenomed rumours that whispered of foul play 
His fury past they led him back to bed, ang chere at last 
as quiet as a sleeping child the sea-king died. 

In the fine roadstead of the newly-founded port the 
fleet cast anchor, and as the news spread from ship to 
ship the first desire of all was to hurry home as best 
they could lke sheep that have lost their shepherd. Of 
continuing the venture there was not a thought, save to 
seize the half-built settlement for a burnt sacrifice to 
grace the burial of the dead commander. On the morrow 
the last rites were performed. Enclosed in a leaden coffin 
the body was carried a league to sea, and there in sight 
of the spot where his first victory had been celebrated, 
amidst a lament of trumpets and the thunder of cannon, 
the sea received her own again. At his side were sunk 
two of his ships for which there was no longer need and 
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all ris last-taken prizes, and for a pall he had the smoke 
‘o2 the latest fort which his life-long enemy had raised 
against him. So the fleet went its way, and left him 
lying like a Viking dead and alone amidst his trophies 
on the scene of his earliest triumph and his last defeat. 

At home, while the weed waved over that silent resting- 
place, every dockyard was noisy with hum and clatter 
of shipwrights as the great fleet” grew and gathered, and 
while the Spdnish Indes made high holiday over the 
Dragon’s fall, England in busy anticipation watched 
vainly westward. ‘The arm for which she was forging 
the mighty weapon was never to wield it. To such a 
supreme effort Drake had toiled to spur her through 
long years of labour with his life in his hand, too often 
with a ‘rope round his neck, and now on the eve of 
accomplishing his life’s work he was dead hke a sick girl 
of an inglorious death. Others were’ to reap where he 
had sowed, wad hands unfit were to prove the hero’s 
sword. In their eager grip it bit deép and hard, the 
giant reeled with a gaping wound in his side, but then 
the sinews of his assailants failed and he arose again 
dogged and huge and terrible still. 


THE END 
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FINCK (Henry T ).—Romantic Love AND 

RSONAL BEauTY. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

FISON (L.) and HOWITT (A. W ).—Kamr- 
LAROI AND Kurnai Group. Group-Mar- 
riage and p, and Marriage by 
Elopement. 8vo. 155 


FRAZER (J. G.)}.—Txue Gotpen BoucH: A 
Study = Comparative Religion. 2 vols. 
vo 268. 

GALTON (Francis).—ENGiisH Men oF Sct 

ae: — NatTureE AND NvuRTURE. 
VO. 


oF AGRICULTURE. 
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GALTON (Francis).—NaturaL. INHERIT 

, ANCE. 8vo 

-—- INQUIRIES INTO HumMAN FacuLTy AND 
ITS PMENT 8vo 16s 

—— Lirs-History ALBUM : nenge Personal 
Note-book, Sombie Diary, Photograph 
Album, a Register of Height, Weight, and 
other Anthropometrical Observations, and a 
Recerd of Illnesses 4to 3s 6¢ --Or with Cards 
of Wool for Testing Colour Vision 4s. 6d. 

-—— REcorD oF FamiLty Facuttiss. Con- 
sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions fos 
Entering Data. 4to 2s 6d. 

—— HEREDITARY GENIUS. An Enquiry into its 
Laws und Consequences Ext.cr 8vo. 7s.net. 

——— FINGER PRINTS 8vo 6s net. 

—— BLURRED FINGER PRINTS 8vo 2s 6d net 

— FINGERPRINT DIRECTORIES 8vo 55 net. 


HOFFMAN (W J )—Tue BEGINNINGS OF 
WRITANG r 8vo 6s net 


M’LENNAN (J F).—THe ParriarcHan 
THEORY. Edited and completed by Dona.p 
M’Lennan, MA _  8vo_ 145 

— Stupfes in ANcIENT History. Cem: 
prising ‘‘ Primitive Marriage” 8vo. x68. 


MASON (O T )—Woman’s SHARE IN PRIMI- 
TIVE CULTURE Cr 8vo 6s net 


MONTELIUS—WOODS —TxHEeE Criviiisa 
TION OF SWEDEN IN HEATHEN TIMES. 
By Prof Oscar Monre.tius§ Translated 
by Rev F H Woops. [Illustr 8vo. 14s. 

ORR (H B)-—Tukorvy oF DEVELOPMENT 
AND Herepiry Cr 8vo 6s. net. 

RATZEL(F ) —Historyor Manxinp Ed. 
by E B Ty.tor In30Monthly Parts Roy. 
8vo is net each 

SEEBOHM (H. E ) —StTrucrTure or GREEK 
TRIBAL SOCIETY 8vo. 55. net 


TURNER (Rev Geo ).—Samoa, a HunpRED 
YEARS AGO AND LONG BEFORE. Cr. Bvo. 9s. 


TYLOR (E B)—ANTHROPOLOGY. With 
Hlustrations r 8vo. 75. 6d. 


WESTERMARCK (Dr. Edward).—TH His- 
TORY OF HumMAN MARRIAGE ith Preface 
by Dr. A R. Watitace. and Edit 8vo. 
145. net. 

WILSON (Su Daniel).— PrenisToricANNats 
oF SCOTLAND IIlustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 

—— PREHISTORIC Man: R es into the 

of Crvilisation in the Old and New 

3 World. Illustrated. evols 8vo. 36s. 

—— THE Ricut Hanp: Lert- 

Cr. 8vo. 45. 64. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
fSee also ANTHROPOLOGY.) 


ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.).—Forry Years 
4 Moor.tanp ParisH. Ext. cr. 8vo. 8s 6a, 
net.—/liustvated Editzon 12s. net. 


-—- MEMORIALS OF OLD WHITBY 
Ex. cr. 8vo 6s net 


BURN (Robert).—Roman LITERATURE .B 
TION TO Roman ArT W5$th Illustra 
Ext cr 8vo. r45. 


DILETTANTI SOCIETY’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


AnTiguitTigsorloni1a Vols I~—III 2d 2s 

each, or 52.55 theset, net —Vol. IV. Folio, 
morocco, 3/ 13s 62 net 

An INVESTIGATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 

ATHENIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Illust. 


Penrose Illustrated Folio. nd 75. net. 


SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE: Ecyr- 
TIAN, ETRUSCAN, GREEK, AND RoMAN 
Vol I Folio. 52 ss. net 

DYER (Louis).—Srupiss oF THE Gons In 
GREECE AT CERTAIN SANCTUARIES RE- 
CENTLY EXCAVATED Ext cr 8vo 8s 6d net 

ERMAN (A )—Lire in ANcIENT EGypr. 

Transl by H M Tirarp allust Super- 

royal 8vo 21s net. 

EVANS (Lady) CuapTers on GREEK Dress 

Illustrated 8vo. 5s net 

FOWLER (W W)—TxeE City-STaTE oF 
THE GREEKS AND Romans Cr 8&vo_ 5s. 

GARDNER (Ernest) —HANDBOOK OF GREEK 

ScutrpTureE Illustrated Part I Ex cr 

8vo [Locmedately 

GARDNER y Bercy) ance AND SAMIAN 
Corns: An Essay. 8vo 75 

GOW (J., Litt D ) —A Comranion To SCHOOL 

” , LASSICS Illustrated. 3rd Ed. “r 8vo. 6s 

HARRISON (Miss Jane) and VERRALL 

erste ) ~MyTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF 
NCIENT ATHENS. Illustrated. Cr 8vo. 16s. 

HELLENICSOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 

—EXCAVATIONS AT MEGALOPOLIS, 1890— 

1891 By Messrs E A GARDNER, W 

Lorine, G C RicHarps, and W J Woop: 

HOUSE. With an Architectural Description 

by R W Scnuttz. 4to 25s 

=~ ECCLESIASTICAL S1TEs 1N IsauRia (CILI- 
CIA TRACHEA). By the Rev A C. Hrap- 
ram Imp «to 55 

JONES (H_S)-—Sexrect PassaGEs FROM 
ANCIENT WRITERS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
History OF GREEK SCULPTURE 8vo 75s net. 

LANCIANI (Prof R.)—ANcrEnT Rome IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 4to 245. 

-—— PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME. 4tO 245. 

MAHAFFY (Prof J. P.).—A Primer or 
Greex ANTIQUITIES Pott 8vo 1s 

a= SociaL Lirsk IN GREECE FROM HoMER 
To MENANDER 6th Edit. Cr 8vo. gps. 

=~ RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. II- 
lustrated 3rd Edit Cr 8vo 10s 6d. 

(See also History, p. 13 ) 


NEWTON (Si C. [.).—Easavs on ART AND. 
ARCHAOLOGY. 8vo. 128. 6d. 





SCHUCHHARDT(C.).—Ux. ScHiummavn’s 
VATIONS AT TROY, Tixwns, MYCENAB, 
OMENOS, ITHACA, IN THE LIGHT OF 

Recent Know.epce. Trans. by EuGenrm 
Se.iers. Preface by WaLTEx Lear, Litt.D. 
Illustrated. Svo. 18s. net. 

SCHREIBER (T )—AtTLas oF CLASSICAL 
ANTIQUITIES Edit by W C. F ANDER 
sON. Oblong 4to. 215 net 

STRANGFORD. (See Vovaces & TRAVELS.) 

WALDSTEIN (C4, —Cara.Locuz or Casts 
IN THE Museum or Crassicat A. CHAO- 
Locy, CamspripcE. Crown 8vo. 15.6d.— 
Large Paper Edition Small 4to 5s. 

W.IITE (Gilbert). (See NaTusar History.) 

WILKINS (Prof.°A S ).—A Primer or Ro- 
MAN ANTIQUITIES. ott 8vo Oso xs 


ARCHEOLOGY. (See ANTIQUITIES ) 


ARCHITECTURE. 
FREEMAN (Prof EK A ).—HisTorvy OF THRs, 
CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS. ‘C~. Bvo. 
3s 
HULL (E ) —A TREATISE ON ORNAMENTAL 
anv Burupine Srones or Great BRITAIN 
AND ForEIGN CouNTRIES 8vo. 128. 
LETHABY (W R) and SWAINSON (H.), 
—TuHE CuurcH oF St Sopuia AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE Illust. Med 8vo a2zs net. 
MOORE (Prof C H ).—Txue DreveLormMentT 
4ND CHARACTER OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC: 
TURE. Illustrated Med Svo_ rx8s. 
PENROSE (F C). (See ANTiIQuiriEs.) 
STEVENSON J )}.—Hovuse ARCHITEC: 
TURE With Illustrations 2 vols Roy. 
8vo 18s each—Vol I ARCHITECTURE} 
Vol. II. Houst PL4annine 


s ART. 
(See also Music.) 
ANDERSON (L) Linear PERSPECTIVE 
AND MopEL DRAWING 8vo. 2s 
ART AT HOME SERIES _ Edited by 
W.J Lortr,BA Cr 8vo 
THE BEDROOM AND Bouporr. By Lady 
BARKER 25 6d 
NEEDLEWORK By ELIZABETH GLAISTER. 
Illustrated as. 6d. 
Music IN THE House. By Joun Hutiax. 
4th edit 2s 6d. 

THe Dinitnc-Room By Mrs. Lordz. 
With Ilyustrations 2nd Edit as 6d. 
AMATEUR THEaTRICALIS By WaLtsr H. 

Po.Lock and Lapy PoLiock. [Illustrated 
by Kate GREENAWAY. 25 6d. 
ATKINSON (J. B).—An Arr Tour To 
NorTHERN CapiTALs oF Eurore. 8vo. za. 
BENSON (W A S) HAnvIcRAFT aND 
Design Cr B8vo. 5s net. 


BURN (Robert). (See ANTIQUITIES.) 

CARR(J.C.)}—Parserson Art Cr 8vo. 8.6d, 

COLLIER (Hon John).—A Primer or Art. 
Pott 8vo. 1s 


COOK (E T).—A Porvitar Hanpsooxr ro 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Inclu Notes 
from the Works of USKIN. 

th Edit. Cr 8vo, half morocco. 143.— 
Larne paper Edition,j2.,ocopies. 2 vols. 8va 
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DELAMOTTE (Prof P. H.).—A Bacnnme's 
WInG-Book Cr 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ELLIS (Tristram).—Sxercuinc rrom Na- 
Ture. Illustr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A., 
and the Author. and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 64. 

FLORY(M A ).—A Boox asout Fans. Ex. 

r. Bvo, ros. 62. 


HAMERTON (P. G).—TuHovucuts ABouT 
Arr. New Edit. Cr 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HOOPER(W H )and PEILLIPS(W C).— 
A UAL OF MARKS ON POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN 2nd Edit. r6mo. 4s 62. 

T CW ).—Tarxs asour Art With a 
Letter from Su J E Muxvais, Bart., RjA. 
Cr. Bvo. 3s 6d ‘ 

HUTCHINSON (G W C).—Some Hints 
On LEARNWG TO Draw Roy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LAFARGE (J }—Cons1pgRATION“ON PAINT- 
ING Cr 8vo 6s net 

LAURIE(A P) —Facts asouT PROCESSES, 

* PIGM"“N1S, AND VEHICLES Cr 8vo 3s net. 

LECTURES ON ART By Recp Stuart 
Poo.e, -Professor W K RicHMmonpD, 
Poynter, R.A, J T -MICKLETHWAITE, 
and WILLIAM Morris Cr. 8vo. 4s 62 

NEWTON (Sir C T ) —(See ANTIQUITIES.) 


PALGRAVE (Prof F T )—Essays on ArT. 
EX2 fcp 8vo. 6s 
PATER (W ).—Tue RENAISSANCE’ Studies 
in Artand Poetry sth Edit Cr 8vo ros 62 
PENNELL (Jdseph).—PEen DrRawinG AND 
Pen DRAUGHTSMEN New and Enlarged 
Edit , with 400 Illust 4toBuckram 42s net. 
PROPERT (J Lumsden) —A History or 
MINIATURE ART Illustrated. Super roy 
4to 37 135 6¢.—Bound | invellum 4/7 14s. 64. 
SPANTON (J H) —Screnee anp ART 
DRAWING 8voO_ 1ros net 
TAYLOR (E R )—DrawinG AND DESIGN. 
Ob cr 8vo_ 2s 6d. 
THOMPSON(E ) —AnatTomy FOR ARTISTS 
[Ls the Press 
fURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
PTION AND ACATALOGUE By W.G. 
RawLiinson. Med 8vo. 12:- 6d. 
TYRWHITT (Rev R_ St _ John).—Ovor 
Sxetcuinc Cus sth Edit. Cr 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
WARE (W R,)~—MOopERN PERSPECTIVE. 
With Plates sth. Edit gto. ars net. 
WYATT (Su M Digby).— Fike Art: A 
Sketch of its History, Theory, Practice, and 
Application to Industry 8vo. 55. 


ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY (Sir G. a a ana ASTRONOMY 
Illustrated it Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
==, GRAVITATION. An Elemen Explana 
tion of the Principal Pastis hations a the 
Solar System and Edit. Cr 8vo. 7s 6d. 
BLAKE (J ¥F).—AstTrRonomicaL Myrus. 

With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
CHEYNE (C. H. H).—An ELEementTary 
TREATISE ON THE ETARW ‘THEORY. 
Cr. Bvo.. 7s. 6d. 
CLARK (L.) and SADLER (H ).—Tue Star 
~ GumDe. - Bvos> ss. 


—A Hanpsoox or Doge 

site Stars. 8vo. 21s 

CORRECTIONS 10 THE HANDBOOK ¢F 
Doverte Stars 8vo. 1x. 

FORBES ed George).—Tut TRANSIT OF 
Venus Illustrated. Bvo 3s 6d. 

GODFRAY (Hugh) —An ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY. 3nd 
Edit. Cr 8vo_ 5s 6d. 

—~— A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, FOR THE 
USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 8vo ras. 6d. 


GREGORY (R A ).—THE PLANET EARTH. 
Gl 8vo_ 2s. 
LOCF.YER(J Norman, F R S )—A Primer 
oF AsTRONOMY Illustrated Pott 8vo 1s. 
- - ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 
Ilustr ew Edition Fecp 8vo_ ss 6d. 
== QUESTIONS ON THE SAME ByJ ForsEs 
RosERTSON Fcp 8vo 1s 62 
—— THE CHEMISTRY OF THE Sun. Iilus- 
trated 8vo. 14s 
-—— THE MET.ORITIC HYPOTHESIS OF THE 
ORIGIN oF CoSMICAL SySTEMS Illustrated. 
8vo 175 net 
—— THe EvVoLuTION OF THE HEAVENS AND 
THE EarTy. Illustrated Cr 8vo 
[ln the Press. 
-—— STAR-GAZING PAST AND PRESENT Ex- 
ded from Notes with the assistance of 
- M Seasroke Roy 8vo_ ais 


LODG«(O J ).—Pionzers or Sciznce. Ex. 
cr 8vo 7s 642 

MILLER (R. Kalley) —THe RoMANCE oF 
ASTRONOMY end Edit Cr 8vo 4s 6d. 

NEWCOMB (Prof Simon) —Poprurar As- 
TRONOMY Engravingsand Maps 8vo 18s. 

ROSCOE—SCHUSTER (See CuHEemistry.) 


CROSSLEY (E.), GLEDHILL , and 
WILSON gS te ) Gg) 


ATLASES. 5 
(See also GEOGRAPHY) 
8ARTHOLOMEW (J G)-—-ELEmMENTARY 
ScnHoot ATLAS 4to~ rs 
—— PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Bomaps 4to 8s 6d, half mor ros 6d. 
—— LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE 
Wortp W5$th Index to 100,000 places. 
Foho 52s.6d net.—Also in 7 parts, 5s. net 
each , Geographical Index. 7s 6d. net. 
LABBERTON (R H).—NeEw Historica, 
ATLAS AND GENERAL HisToRvY 4to r58. 


BIBLE. (See under THEOLOGY, p 38.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE OF 
MACMILLAN AND CO’S PUBLICA. 
TIONS, 1843—89 Med. 8vo. ros net. 

MAYOR (Prof John E B).—A Brsriocra- 
PHICAL CLuz To LaTIN LITERATURE (Cry, 
8vo ros 6d. 

RYLAND (F ).—CHRONOLOGICAL OvuTLines 
oF ENGLISH LITERATURE Cr 8vo_ 6s. 
SMITH (Adam) —CaTa.Locuse or Lisrary. 

Ed by J Bonar. 8vo 7s 6d net 

WHITCOMB(L S ) —CHRONOLOGICAL Out 
LINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. . Intro- 
duction by BRANDER MaTTHEWs. Cr 8vo. 
6s net 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
(See aiso History.) 


&GASSIZ (Lous): His Lirz anp Corres- 
PONDENCE. ted by Exirzaseru Cary 
Acassiz avols Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

ALBEMARLE (Earl of).—Firtry VYrars or 
My Lire. 3rd Edit , revised Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. By THomas 
Hucues Cr 8vo 6s 

AMIEL(H F.)-Tue JouRNALINTIME Trans 
Mrs. Humpury WARD end Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


ANDREWS (Dr Thomas). (See Puysics.) 


ARNAULD (Angelique) By FRANcBs 
MarTIN Cr 8vo 45 6d. 
; AME. 
ARTEVELDE. By J Asuxiey Cr 8vo. 6s. 


BACON (Francis) AN Account oF HIS LIFE 
AanD Works ByE A Aszotrr 8vo. 14s 


BAKER (Sr S W)—A }*Emorr By T 
DovucLtas Murray and A SILva WHITE 
Bvo 21s 

BARNES Lire or WILLIAM Barnes POET 
AND PHILOLoGisT By his Daughter, Lucy 
Baxter (‘‘ Leader Scott”) Cr 8vo 75 64. 

BERLIOZ (Hector) AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. 
Trns byR & E Hotmes e2vols Cr.8vo ars. 

BERNARD (St) THE Lire AND TIMES OF 
St BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX By 
J C Morison, M.A. Cr 8vo_ 6s 

BLACKBURNE LiFe or THE Ricut Hon. 
Francis BLACKBURNE, late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, by_his Son, Epwarp, BLack- 
BURNE W5$th Portrait. 8vo 12s 

BLAKE Lire or Wi1i11am Brake With 
Selections from his Poems, etc. Illustr from 
Blake’s own Works. By ALEXANDER GIL- 
«“HRIST 2vols Med 8vo 42s 

BOLEYN (Anne): A CHAPTER oF ENGLISH 
History, 1527-36 By Pau. FRIEDMANN, 
2vols 8vo 28s 

BROOKE (Sir Jas), THe Rajya or Sara- 
wak (Life of). By GERTRUDE L Jacos. 
2vols $8vo 25s 

BURKE. By Joun Mortey Globe 8vo. 5s. 

CALVIN. (See SELEcT BioGrapnuy, p 6) 

CAMPBELL (Sir G ).—MeEnmorrs or my IN- 
DIAN CAREER. Edited by Sir C E. Ber- 
NARD 2vols. 8vo. 21s net. 

CARLYLE (Thomas). Edited by CHARLES 
E. Norton Cr 8vo 


-———— REMINISCENCES 2 vols. 125. 
— Earty LetTrTsrs, 1814-26 2vols. 18s 
—_—— LETTERS, 1826-36 2 vols. 18s. 


=——= CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOsBTHE 
aND CARLYLE 05 


CARSTARES (Wm.)° A CHARACTER AND 
CAREER OF THE OLUTIONARY EProcH 
(x649—1715) By R. H. Srory. 8vo xs. 


CAVOUR. (See SELECT BrioGRapnry, p. 6.) 


CHATTERTON: A Srory or THE YEAR 
1770. gBy Prof. Davip Masson. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


aw—- A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. By Sir Danizt ‘ 


Witson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CHURCH (8. W).—Lire anp LETTERS. 
8vo 7s 6d. ra 
CLARK. MeEmoRIALS FROM JOURNALS AND 

Edited 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL CLARK, M A. 
by His Wire Cr &8vo. 7s 6d. 


CLOUGH (A. H.). (See LirERATURE, p. 24.) 

COLERIDGE (S T) A NarRAT1 EF OF THE 
EVENTS OF HIS Lirz. By J D. CampseLt. 
8vo 10s 

COMBE. Lire «Ft GrorcE Compe. By 
CHARLES GIBBON. 2vols 8vo. 32%. 


CROMWELL. (SeeSELect BioGrapny, 0. 6.) 


DAMIEN (Father): A JourRNEY 1 20m CasH- 
ERE TO HIs HOME IN Hawat1 By Epwarp 
LIFFORD Pokrait Cr 8vo. as. 6d. 


DANTE. AND OTHER Essays By Dean 
Cuurcw. Globe 8vo_ ss 


DARWIYE (Charles) Memoria Notices. 
By T H Hvuxtevy, G Romangss, Sir 
ArcH GEIKIE, and HISELTON 
With ¥ortrait Cr 8vo. 2s 6d. ¢ 


DEAK (Francis) HuNGaRIAN STATESMAN. 
A Memoir. 8vo_ 12s 6d. ' 


DRUMMOND GF HAWTHORNDEN. By 
Prof D Masson Cr 8vo_ ros 6d. 


EADIE. Lirr oF JOHN Eapiz, DD. By 
James Brown, DD Cr 8vo ‘18 6d. 


ELLIOTT Lirz or H V_ ELuLioTT, oF 
BRIGHTON ByJ BaTEeEMan Cr 8vo. 6s. 


EMERSON. LIFE oF RaLtepx WALDO EmeEr- 
son ByJ L CasotT a2veés Cr 8vo. x83. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. Cr &8vo. 
With Portraits. 2s 6¢@ each 
CAMPBELL (COLIN) By A Forsgs. 
CuivE By Colonel Sir CHarRLEs WILSON. 
Cook (Caprain} By WALTER Besant 
DAMPIER _ By W. ULARK RUSSELL. 
Drake Ly Jutian CorBETT 
DUNDONALD By Hon a W FortTR CUE 
Gorpon (GENERAL) ByCol Sir W. Butier. 
HASTINGS (WARREN) By Sir A. LYALL. 
HAvVEtLocK (Str Henry) By A. Forses 
Henry V. By Rev A J Cnurcnu. 
LAWRENCE (LORD) By Sir Rich TEMPLE. 
LIVINGSTONE By 1] HOMAS HuUGHEs. 
Monk. By JULIAN CoRBETT 
MontTROsE By Mowsray Morais. 
NAPIER (Sir Cuas) By Sir W But ten. 
Netson By J K LavuGuTon 
PETERBOROUGH. By W STEBBING. 
Ropney By Davip Hannay 
StrraFrok.. By H D Trattt. 
WarwWICK, THE Kinc-Maker. By C. W. 
OMAN 

WELLINGTON By GEORGE HOOPER. 
Wo.FE By A. G. BRaDLEy 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited 
by Joun Morizgy. Crown 8vo. 18. 6d. ; 
1s 
ADDISON By W J CourTHorm. 0 
Bacon ean CHURCH 
BentTLeEyY By Prof Jess. 


Bunyan By J A. FrRoupe. 
BurRKE. By JOHN Mor Ey. 
Burns. By cipal SHAIRP. 
Byron. By Joun NicHo.. 
CartyLte. By Joun NICHOL. 
CuHavucer. B A. W. Want, 
COLERIDGE. 7 D TRAILL. 
Cowrzz. By GoipwiN SmirH, 
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ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—conid. 


Deroz. By W Minto 
De Quincey By Prof Masson 
Dickens. By A. W Warp. 


DryvpEN By G SAaINnTSsBURY. 
FIELDING AUSTIN DoBSON. 
Gigpon. By if CoTTEeR Morison. 


Go.tpamiTH By WILLIAM Biacx. 
Gray. By Epmunp Gossz 
HawTHornge By Hen#®Y Jauus. 
Homs By T. Hux Ley 
OHNSON. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

TS ¥*, IDNEY COLVIN 
Lams. By Rev ALFRED AINGER. 
LANDOR By Suey Cogvin 

Tro 


Locke By FowLer 
Macautay_ By J CoTTrer Morison. 
MILTON ARK PATTISON. 


Pore By LEsiinSTEPHEN 

Scotr. By R H Hutton 
SHELLEY By J A. Symonps. 

* SHERIDAN B Mrs OLirpHant. 

Sip By J] A Symonps 
SoutTuey, By Prof Dow vEN 
Spenser. By Dean Cuurgu. 
Sterne. By H D TRAILL. 

Swirt By Lesiiz STEPHEN 
THACKERAY By ANTHONY TROLLOPR. 
*WorDsworTH By F. W H Mvsnrs. 


ae 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS Reissue 
in x3 vols Cr 8vo 3s 6a each 


Vol. I CuHaucer, SPENSER, DRYDEN 
Vol. II. Mirtr6n, Go_psmitu, CowPEr. 
Vol III Byron, SHELLEY, KEats 


Vol IV WorpswortH, SouTHEY, LANDOR 
Vol V_ Lams, Avpison, Swirt 

Vol VI Scorr, Burns, CoLERIDGE. 

Vol VII Home, Locke, BurKxe. 

Vol VIII DeEFor, SeagrRNE, HAWTHORNE 
Vol IX = Fievpinec, THACKERAZ, DICKENS 
Vol Gi1pBon, CARLYLE, MACAULAY 
VolSXI S1pney, DE QuINCEY, SHERIDAN. 
Vol. XII Porr, JoHNson, Gray. 

Vol STII Bacon, Bunyan, BENTLEY. 


sea ite STATESMEN, TWELVE. 


. Bvo 2s 6d e 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR By EDWARD 
Fd] 


A Freeman, DCL,LLD 


Henry II By Mrs J R GREEN. 
EpwarpI By T F Tovr, M.A. 
Henry VII 


JAMES GAIRDNER. 
rdey By Bp CREIGHTON. 
EESLY 


CarpinaL Wo 
EvizzasetH ByE S 
OxiveER CroMwELL By F HARRISON. 
Wittiam III By H D TRrRatrtt. 
WarroLtE By Joun Morey 
CuatHam By JoHn MoRLEY 
Pirr By Lorp RosEBERY 
Pege.. By J R THURSFIELD. 


FAIRFAX Lire or Ropert FairFax oF 
HA aig Vice-Admural, Alderman, and 
Mdinber for York, AD 1666-1725 By Crm- 
MENTS R MarKHAM,C B_ 8vo_ 125. 

FITZGERALD ([E ). (See Lireratrurr p 25 ) 


FORBES (Edward) Mremorror By Grorcr 
Wrtson, M P, and Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
F R.S., etc. 8vo. 14s 

FORBES MITCHELL(W )-RemInISCENCES 
OF THE GreaT Mutiny Cr 8vo. 35 6d. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs. O.irHant. 
Cr. 8vo. & 


[2s Prep 


FRASER. James Fraser, SECOND BisuoPr 
or Mancnester: A Memoir. > By T. 
Hucues. Cr. 8vo. 6s. ° 

FREEMAN (E A).—Lirs anp LETTERS. 
By W.R. W. STEPHENS. 2vols. 8vo, 17s net. 

GOETHE: Lirs or. By Prof. Heinxice 
Dtnrzer. Translated by T. W. Lysrmn. 
avols. Cr. 8vo. ars. 

GORDON (General) ASxkercu. By Reci- 
NALD H. BaRNES. 8vo. 18 

e— LETTERS OF GENERAL C G. GORDON TO 
His Sister, M.A.GorDoN Cr 8vo. 38 6d. 

HANDEL: Lirs or. By W S Rocxstro. 
Cr. 8yo. ros 

HAUSER, KASPAR. True Story or ay 
the DucHrssor CLEVELAND Cr 8vo 4s 62a. 

HIGINBOTHAM (Chief Justice) —LiFE or. 

» By E E Morris Ex cr 8vo gs 

HOBART. (See CoLLEcTED Works, p. 26 ) 

HODGSON. Memoir or Rev. FRANcIs 
Honcson, B D® By his Son, Rev Jamss T. 
Hopcson,M A. 2vols Cr Bvo_ 18s, 

JEVONS (W Stanley) —LEeTTEerRs aNnp Jour- 
NAL » Edited by His WiFrE 8vo. 148. 


, “AVANAGH({Rt Hon A McMurrough): A 


BioGrarHy From papers chiefly unpub- 
lished, compiled by his Cousin, Saran L. 
STEELE ith Portrait 8vo 14s net. 


KINGSLEY (Chas ) His Letrers, AnD ME- 
MORIES OF HIS Lire Edit by His WiFE. 2 
vols. Cr 8vo x2s.—Cheap Edit 1vol. 6s. 


LAMB Tue Lire or CHaRLEs Lams’ By 
Rev ALFRED AINGER, MA Globe 8vo. 5s. 


LETHBRIDGE (Sir R ).—Go.pEn Boox oF 
Inp1a Royal 8vo 4os. 


LIGHTFOOT Bisuorp Licutrroor. Re- 
printed frqm Quarterly Review Cr 8vo 3s 64. 


LOUIS (St). (See Sztecr BroGrarny, p 6°) 


MACMILLAN (D). Memorr or Danie. 
MacmiILLaN By Tuomas Huaues, Q.C. 
With Portrait Cr 8vo 4s 6d—Cheap 
Edition Cr 8vo, sewed 1s 


MALTHUS AND HIS WORK By James 
BonarR 8vo. 125 


MANNING (Cardinal) LIFE oF By 
E S Purcett 8vo [J the Press. 


MAURICE Lire or FREDERICK DENISON 
Maorice. By hisSon, F Maurice 2 vols. 
8vo 36s —PopularEd z2vols. Cr 8vo 16s. 


MAXWELL Prorsssor CLERK MAXWELL, 
a Lire oF’ By Prof L. Campsg:t, M A., 
and W GarRNETT,M A Cr 8vo 75 

MAZZINI (See SELEcT BroGrapny, p. 6.) 


MELBOURNE. MeEnmorrs oF Viscount 
MELBOURNE W M Torrens With 
Portrait end Edit. 2vols. 8vo 32s 


MILTON. Tue Lire or Jonn MILTON. 


By Prof Davin Masson. Vol I, a2zs ; 
ol II, 16s, Vol Il, 8s, Vols IV. 
and V, 32s, Vol VI, with Portrait, 


ais , Index to 6 vols., 16s (See also p. 18.) 


MILTON : Jounnson’s LirEor Introduction 
» and Notesby K DeicuTon Gl. 8vo.°r1s. 9d. 


NAPOLEON I.: History or. By P. Lan- 
FREY. 4vols. Cr. 8vo 305 
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NELSOP Sovurney’s Lire or NELSON. 
With Introduction and Notes by MicHaEL 
Macmitian, B.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 62. 


NEWMAN (Cardinal) THE ANGLICAN Ca- 
REER OF. ByE A ABBOTT. 2vols 255 net. 
NOR £H (M ).—RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy 
Lire. Bemg the Autobiography of MARIANNE 
Nortn Ed. by Mrs J A Symonps. end 
ft iEedit. 2vols. Ex.cr 8vo 17s. net. 

—— Some FurTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF & 
Happy LirzE Cr 8vo 8s 6d net. 

OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE, 1833—45 
By Dean Cuurcu. Gl. 8vo. 55. e 

PARKER(W K }—A BioGRAPHICALSKETCH 
By HisSon Cr 8vo 4s net 

PARKES (Sir Harry) Lire or Edited by 
S. Lang-Poo.te and F V Dicxins’ 2 vols 
8vo 25s net. 

PATTESON — Lire anv LETTERS oF JOHN 
CoLeRIDGE PaTTEsON, D.2) , MISSIONARY 
Bisoop ByC M Yonce e2vols Cr 8vo 
ras (See also uxder Awvry, p. 48 ) 

PATTISON (M ) —Memorrs Cr 8vo 8s.6d. 

PITT (See Sevecr BroGrapny ) 

POLLOCK (Sir Frdk , end Bart ) —PERSONAL 

MBRANCES 2vols Cr 8vo_ 16s. 

POOLE, THOS, AND HIS FRIENDS 

By Mrs. Sanprorp endedit Cr Svo 6s 


RAMSAY (Sir A.C) Lirz or BySirA 
GEIkIE, F RS 8vo. 12s 6d net 


RENAN (Ermest) In MEmorIAM 
M E Grant Durr Cr 8vo_ 6s 
ROBINSON (Matthew) AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Edited by J E B Mayor. Fcp 8vo_ 5s 


ROSSETTI (Dante Gabriel) A RECORD AND 
aStrupy By W Suare Cr 8yp_ ros 6d. 


ROMFORD (See Co.t_ectep Works, p 27 ) 


SCHILLER, Lirzor By Prof H. DUNTZER. 
Transl by P E Pinkerton Cr 8vo ros 6d 


SHELBURNE Lire or WILiIaM, Ear. 
OF SHELBURNE By Lord Epmonp FITz- 
MAURICE. In 3 vols —Vol I 8vo 125 — 
Vol II 8vo 1z2s—Vol III 8vo 16s 


SIBSON (See MEDICINE ) 
SMETHAM (Jas.) ° LETTERS oF Ed. by 


SaRAH SMETHAM and W Daviss Portrait 
Globe 8vo ss. 


SMITH(Adam) LirEor ByJ RaE 8&8vo 
12s 62 net 

SPINOZA AStupy ByDr J MarrTinrau 
Cr 8vo 6s 


SWIFT Lirzor. Edit by H Craix, CB 
2vols. Gl 8vo res 


TAIT. THe Lire or ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
Tait, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY By 
the BisHop oF WINCHESTER and Rev. ‘ 
Benuam, BD e2vols Cr 8vo 108 net. 

=——— CATHARINE AND CRAWFURD TAIT, 
Wirt anp Son or ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY A Memoir 
Ed by Rev W Benuam, BD Cr.8vo 6s 
—Popular Edit , abridged CrS8vo 2s 6d. 


THRING (Edward): A Mermory or By 
J. H. Sxkring. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II , FIRST KING 

_OF ITALY. By G S. Gopkin. Cr 8vo. 6s. 


By Sir 


—t..n 


WARD W1LL1am GEORGE WARD AND THB 
Oxrorp Movement By his Son, WILFRID 
Warp With Portrait. 8vo. 145. 

—— WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHO- 
Lic Revivat. By the same. 8vo. 145. 

WATSON A REcorp or ELLEN, WATSON. 
By Anna BuckLtanp Cr 8vo. 06s 

WHEWELL. Dr. Witt1am WuHEwiit, late 
Master of Trinity, College, Cambndge An 
Account of his Writings, with Selections from 
his Literary and Scientific Correspofidence. 
By I. TopHUNTER, M A. 2vols 8vo -258 

WALLIAMS (Montagu) —Leaves'3F a LIFE 

8vo 35 6d 

— Later Leavis Being further Reminis- 
cences With Portrait Cr 8vo 3s 6d. 

— Rounp LONDON, DOWN EAST AND UP 
West. .Cr 8vo 35. 6d, 

WILSON. MeEmnoIrR oF Pror GEORGE WIL 
son,M D By His Stster With Portrait. 
and Eeit Cr 8vo 6s . a 

WORDSWORTH DoveCortraces, Worps- 
WORTH's Home 1800—8 Gl 8ve,swd. 18. 


Select Biography. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PER- 
SONS’ Reprinted from the 7:mes 4 vols: 
Cr 8vo. 3s 6d each 3 
FARRAR (Archdeacon).——SEEKERS AFTER 
Gop Cr 8vo 3s 6d. 
FAWCETT (Mrs H).—ome EMINENT 
WomeEN OF OURTiImES Cr. 8vo_ 25. 6d. 
GUIZOT —GreEaT CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE ! 
St Louis anp Catvin Cr 8vo. 6s. 

HARRISON (Fredernc) —THk New CALEn- 
DAR OF GREAT MEN . Ex cr 8vo 75 6d. net. 

LODGE (Q J )—PIoNEERS oF SCIENCE. 
Cr 8vo 7s €d : 

MARRIOTT (J A R)—THE MAKERS OF 
Mopvern Iraty Mazzini, Cavour, GARI- 
BALDI Cr 8vo_ 1s 6d. e 

MARTINEAU (Harnet) — BIOGRAPHICAL 
SK=ITCHES, 1852—75 Cr 8vo 6s 

NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY, 
x895 Reprntedfromthe 7zm#es 16mo 18. 

RITCHIE (Mrs ) —ReEcorps oF TENNYSON, 
RusKIN, AND BROWNING Globe 8vo_ 55. 

—— CHAPTERS FROM S%OME MEMOIRS. 
Cr 8vo gos 

SMALLEY (G W)—Stupies oF MEN. 
Cr 8vo 8s 6d net 

SMITH (Goldwin) —THREE ENGLISH STATES+ 
MEN ‘ CROMWELL, Pym, Pitr Cr 8vo 55. 

STEVENSON (F S )—Huistroric PERSON- 
ALiry Cr 8vo 4s 6d 

THORPE (T E _)—Essayvs 1n HISTORICAL 
CHEMISTRY Cr 8vo 8s 6d net e 


WINKWORTH (Catharine) — CurisTian 
SINGERS OF GERMANY Cr Bvo_ 45. 6d. 


YONGE (Charlotte M ) —TueE Pupics or St 
Joun Illustrated Cr 8vo 6s 

—— PIONEERS AND FouNDERS, or, Recent 
Workers 1n the Mission Field Cr 8vo 6s. 

—— A Book or WorTHIES Pott 8vo.ws 6d.net. 

—— A Boox or GoLpEN DexEps Pott 8vo. 
as 6d. net --Globe Readings Edttion. Glols 

8vo 2s — Abridged Edition Pott 8vo. xf. 
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‘ BIOLOGY. 
(See also Botany, Natura. History; 
PuysioLocy, ZOOLOGY.) 
BALFOUR (F M )—Comparative Em- 
BRYOLOGY. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
z8s. Vol II ars 

BARL P ).—Are THE Errects or Use 
anp®isusse INHERITED? Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BATESON (W)—MAgERIALS FOR THE 
Srupy or Variation Illustr. 8vo. 215.net. 

BERNARD (H M ).—TuHe Apopipag. Cr. 
B%o 75, 64 

BIRKS (TI R)—Mopern Puysicat fa- 
TALISM, AND THE DocTI€NE OF EVOLUTAON, 
Including an Examination of Mr Herbert 
Spencer's ¢ First Principles” Cr 8vo 6s. 


CALDERWOOD. (H ) — EvotnTIon anp 
- Man’s Place in*NaturE Cr Svo 7s 6d. 


DE VARIGNY (H —ExrzrimentTat Evo- 
© xurign Cr 8vo sf 2 


EIMER (G H T)—Orcanic Evo.Lurion 
4S THE RESULT OF THE INHERITANCE OF 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS &CCORDING TO THE 
Laws or Orcanic GrowtH Translated by 
jJ.T CuonnincHam,MA_  8vo ag2s 6d. 


*FISKE (John) —Ovur.ines or Cosmic PHILo- 
SwFiy, BASED ON THE DOCTRINE oF Evo- 
LUTION. 2vols. 8vo 258 

—— Man’s Destiny VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISORIGIN Cr 8vo. 35 64 

FOSTER (Prof M ) and BALFOUR (F. M.). 
—THE ELEMENTS OF EmsryoLocy. Ed, 
SEDGWICK, and WALTER Heare Illust 3rd 
Edit , revised andenlarged Cr 8vo. ras.6d. 


HUXLEY (T H ) and MARTIN (H. N.}.— 


(See under ZOOLOGY¥D. 49 ) 
KLEIN (Dr E )—Micro-OfsanisMS AND 
DjsEASE 3rd Edit Cr. 8vo 


LANKESTER (Prof E Ray) —Compara- 
TIVE LONGEVITY IN MAN AND THE LOWER 
Anmmats Cr 8vo 4s 62 


LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).— ScrmmntTriric 
Lecrures Illustrated 2nd Edit 8vo°8s 6d. 


MURPHY (J J)—Natrur4. SELECTION. 
GL 8vo_ 55 


ORR (H_ B)—DEVELOPMENT AND HERE- 
pity Cr 8vo0 6s net 


OSBORN (H F)—From THE GREEKS TO 
DarRWIN 8vo_ gs net » 


PARKER (T Jeffery) Lessons 1n ELE 
MENTARY Brotocy Illustr Cr.8vo ras 6d 


ROMANES (G J ) —Screntiric EvipENcES 
OF ORGANIC EVoLuTION Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WALLACE (Alfred R)—Darwinism: An 
Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selec- 
fion. Illustrated 3rd Edit Cr 8vo gs. 

-——— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF 
NaTURAL SELECTION, AND TROPICAL Na- 
TURE * and other Essays NewEd Cr 8vo 6s 

—— THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ANIMALS Illustrated. 2vols 8vo 428. 

—— IsLanp Lire. Illustr Ext. Cr 8vo. 6s 


WILLBY(A ).—AMPHIOXUS, AND THE ANCES- 
TRY OF THE BE la 8vo ros 6d net 
e 
BIRDSe (See ZooLocy; ORNITHOLOGY.) 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
THORNTON (J ).—Frrst Lessons ix Boor: 
KEEPING. New Edition. Cr 8 2s. 6d, 


Ksry. Oblong 4to ros 
—— Exercise Booxs To First Lessons in 
BOOKKEEPING 
No t For LessonsI—IX od 
No 2 For Test EXERCISES od 
No 3 For Test Exercises 15 6d. 
No 4 For Lessons XIII and XIV rs 64. 
Case to contatwn all the abow., 62 Complete 
> set with case, 5s 


No 5 CONDENSED EDITION FOR WORKING 
OUT A SELECTION ON ALL THE LESSONS. 25 
No.6 JourRNAL 
EXAMINATION PAPERSIN BOOKKEEPING 9d. 
Kry To EXAMINATION PAPERS 2S 
— Primevor Book-KEEPING Pott 8vo. 1s. 
—— Key Demy 8vo 2s 6d 


lame EXERCISE BOOKS TO PRIMER OF BOok- 
KEEPING 
PartI Lepcer, PartII Journat The 
Set, 1s 9 


—— EXERCISES IN BooK-KEEPING. Pott 8vo. 15. 
—— MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING Gl. 8vo. 
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$¢ BOTANY. 
(See also AcrIcuLTuRE; GARDENING.) 


ALLEN (Grant).— On THE CoLouRS OF 
FLowrers Illustrated Cr 8vo 3s 6d, 


ATKINSON (G F)-—Bio.ocy or FErRns. 
8vo 8s 6d net 


BALFOUR (Prof J B) and WARD (Prof. 
H M)—A GENERAL TExT-Boox oF 
BoTany 8vc [In preparation. 

BETTANY(G T ) —First Lessons in Prac: 
TICAL Borany Pott 8vo_ 1s 


BOWER (Prof F O)—A Course or Prac 
TICAL INSTRUCTION IN Borany. Cr. 8vo. 
tos 6d * 

—— PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR BEGINNz=&Rs> 
Gl 8vo 35 6a 

CAMPBELL (Prof D H ) —STRUCTURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF MOSSES AND FERNS 
Illustrated 8vo 14s net 

GRAY (Prof Asa) —StructuraLt Botany ; 
or, Organography on the Basis of Mor 
phology 8vo ros 6d 

— Tue ScIENTIFIC Papers or Asa GRAY 
Selected by C S SarGENT e2vols. 8vo. 218. 


HANBURY (Daniel). — Science Parzns, 
CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND BoTant- 
caAL Med 8vo_ 145 


HARTIG (Dr. Robert) —TExtT-Booxk Or THE 


Diseases oF TREES Transl Prof. WM. 
SOMERVILLE, BSc _ Introduction by Prof. 
H MarsHatt Warp &8vo_ =1os net 


HOOKER (Sir Joseph D ) —Tue StTupENntT’s 
FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 3rd 
Edit Globe 8vo _ ros. 6d. 

—— A Primer oF Botany. Pott 8vo. 138 


LASLETT (Thomas).—TimBER AND TIMBER 
TREES, NATIVE AND FoREIGN 2nd 
Revised by H MarsHatt Warp, D Sc 
Cr 8yv 8s 6a 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart ).—On Barrisn 
WiLp FLOWERS CONSIDERRD IN RELATION 
to Insects. Illustrated Cr Bvih. 4s. 6d. 

—- Flowers, Fruits, AND LEaves. With 
Illustrations Cr. 8vo. 4s 6d 
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BOTAN Y—continued. 

MOLLER—THOMPSON.—Tue ferrni 
SATION OF FLOwERS. By Prof. H. MULiEx 
“Transl. by D’Arcy W. THompson. Preface 
by Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S. 8vo. ars. 

MURRAY (G ).—IntropuctTion tro Stupy 
OF SEAWEEDS. Cr 8vo 7s 6d. 

NISBET (J )}.—Bxrrisn Forest Trees anp 
THEIR SYLVICULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND TREATMENT. Cr 8vo 6s net 

OLIVER (Prof a=) —LssSSONS IN ELB« 
MENTARY Botany. Illustr. Fcp 8vo. sae 

-—— First Boox oF Inp1an Botany. IIlus- 
trated. Ext.fep.8vo 6s. 6d. 

PETTIGREW (J Bell) —Tue Pnuysibrocy 
OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS, IN THE 
Lower ANIMALS, AND IN MAX 8vo._ 128 

SMITH (J )—Economic Piants, Dicrion 
Aky OF PoruLaR NAMES OF ; Tuzm Hs 
TORY, PRopucTs, AND USES 8vo. 148. 

SMITH (W G)—DiseasEes of FIELD AND 
GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY“SUCH AS ARE 
CAUSED BY Func: Illust Fcp.8vo. 4s. 64 

VINES (S H ) and KINCH (E ) —Manva. 
OF VEGETABLE PuysIoLocy. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo [Is Preparation 

WARD (Prof H M )—TIMBER AND SOMB OF 
rrs Diseases. Illustrated Cr 8vo 6s 

YONGE(C M )—TxHe HERB OF THE FIELD 
New tion, revised. Cr. 8vo. 5s‘ 


BREWING AND WINE. 
PASTEUR — FAULKNER —Srtupirs on 
FERMENTATION : THE DISEASES OF BEER, 
THEIR CAUSES, AND THE MEANS Q* PRB 
VENTING THEM By L PasTEur Trans- 
lated by Frank FAULKNER 8vo. ais 


CHEMISTRY. 
(See also METALLURGY )° 

SEATRENS (H ).—MICROCHEMICAL ANALY- 
sis Cr 8vo 6s 

BRODIE (Si Benjamin).—Iprat CHEMISTRY. 
Cr Bvo. 2s. 

COHEN (J B)}.—THE Owens CoLLece 
Course or PrRAcTICAL ORGANIC CHEMIS 
Try Fcp 8vo as 6d 

COOKE (Prof. J P., jun ).— PRINCIPLES OF 
CuEmiIcaAL PoitosopHy NewEd S8vo. 19s. 

DOBBIN (L )and WALKER (Jas.) —Cuem1- 
caL THEORY FOR BEGINNERS Pott 8vo 
as 

FLEISCHER (Em1)).—A System or Voto- 
meTRic ANALYsis. Transl with Additions. 
byM.M P Morr,F R.S E Cr 8vo 7s 6d. 

FRANKLAND (Prof P F.). (See Acri- 
CULTURE.) 

GLADSTONE (J. H.) and TRIBE (A.)— 
Tee CHEMISTRY OF THE SECONDARY Bat 
TERIENS OF PLANTE AND FAuRE. Cr Bvo 23.64 

HARTLEY (Prof. W. N.)—A CoursE or 

UANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS 
lobe 8vo. 55. 

HEMPEL (Dr. W.).— Metnuops or Gas 
AnaLysis ‘Translated by L. M DEnNnis 
Cr. Bvo 78. 6. 

HOFMANN (Prof. A. W.).—THE Lirz Worx 
or Liezic in EXPERIMENTAL AND PHILO 
soruic CHEMIsTRY 68vo. 5s. 


JONES (Francis).—THe Owens Co: 
unror Course oF PRacrTicaL CHEM ls 


liustrated. Ftp. 8vo. as. 6d. 
—— QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. Fcp.8vo. 3s. 


LANDAUER 9°; — BiowrirE ANALYysiIs. 
Translated by J. Taytor. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LASSAR-COHN —Orcanic CHtemisTry. 
Transl. by A SmirnH Cr 8vo &s éd. 

LOCKYER (J Norman, F R.S.). — Tus 
Cuemistry OF The Sun. Illustr 8vo. 142 

LUPTON S). — CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 
With 1200 blems Fecp. 8vo. 48 6d 


MANSFIELD (C. B.).—A Tugor? or Sacts. 
8vo 145. 


MELDOLA (Prof R.).—Tus CHEMISTRY OF 
PuoTrocraryy Illustrated. B8vo 6s 


MENSCHUTKIN (A )—ANALYTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY.€Trsl by J Loace 8vo 175 net. 


MEYER (E. von).—Hisrory or CHEMISTRY 
FROM SSARLIEST T.MES TO THE PRESBNTe 
Day. Transl G McGowan. 8vo ‘4s. net. 


MIXTER (Prof W G).—AN ELEMBNTARY 
Text-Boox oF CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8vo. 75. 64. 


MUIR (M. M P ).—Practicat CHEMISTRY 
ror MrvicaLStTupentTs(First M.B Course). 
Fep 8vo xs 6d. 


MUIR (M M P) and WILSON (D [73.— 
ELEMENTS OF THERMAL CHEMISTRY 125 64. 


NERNST (Dr ) —THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Translated byC S PaLtMER, 8vo 15s net. 


OSTWALD (Prof.) —OvuTLINES OF GENERAL 
CHemistry Transl.Dr J WALKER. 105 net. 

—- MANUAL oF Puysico-CHEmMicaL Mra- 
SUREMENTS Transl by Dr J WALKER. 
8vo 7s net 

— ANALyTiIcaAL CuEe*ystryY Translated by 
G Mc Gow,n. Cr°8vo_ 5s net 


RAMSAY (Prof. William) —ExPrrRImeyTaL 
Proors oF CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BsGIN- 
NERS. Pott 8vo 2s 


REMSEN (Prof Ira) —THE ELEMENtSs OF 
Cuemistry Fcp 8vo. 2s 6d 

—— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ga ed (InorGanic CuemistTry). Cr. 

vO. 

— A Text-Boox or Inorcanic CHeMis- 
Try 8vo_ 16s. 

—— Compounps or Carson, or, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Organic Chemustry. 
Cr 8vo 6s 62 

ROSCOE (Sif Henry E »FRS)—A Pros 
or CHEMISTRY lustrated. Pott 8vo xs. 

—— Lessons IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
INORGANIC AND ORGANIC Fecp 8vo 4s 6d. 


ROSCOE (Sr H E) and LUNT (J ).—In- 
reer CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS’ Gli. 
vo 2s 


ROSCOE — H E )and SCHORLEMMFR 
(Prof C )—A Comr._etTe TREATISE on Ine 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY _Illustr. 
Bvo —Vols I and II InorGanic CHEmIs- 
Try: Vol I THe Non-METALuic ELE- 
MENTS, New Edit., Revised by Drs H. G. 
Co_MAN and A HARDEN, axs Vol. Ii. 
Parts 1 and II Merats, 18s each.—Vol. 
III Orcanic CHEmistTry : THE CHRMISTRY 
OF THE HyprRo-CARBONS AND THEIR DERIVA- 
tives Parts I. II I[V.<and VI. azs eachs% 
Parts III and V. 18s. each . ‘ 


DICTION ARIES—EDUCATION. 


ROSCOE (Sir H E) and SCHUSTER (A. 
: (Sir ) ( 


um ANALYsIS. Sur Henry E. 
Roscor. 4th Edit. i the Author 
and A. ScuusTEr, ¥.R.S. ith Coloured 


. BSvo ars. 

SCHORLEMMER (C).—Risz anp Dz- 

vee OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Trans, 
Brof SMITHELLS. Cr. 8vo_ ss net. 

SCHULTZ (G )and JULIUS (P ).—Orcanic 
CoLovurinc MarTrTers gfransl. by A.'G 
Grrry Bvo ars net. 

THORPE (Prof T. E) and TATE — 
A SER OF Ga PROBLEMS Ne 
Kzy. Fcp 8yo. as 

THORPE (Prof T E ) andROCKER ( 

A W)—A TREATISE oN CHEMICAL Puy: 
sics. Illustyated 8vo ([/n preparation. 

TURPIN (G S).—Lzssons 1n ,ORGANIC 
Cuemistry GI 8¥o 2s 6d. 

—— PRACTICAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY GI. 

neSvo 25. 6a e e 

WURTFZ (Ad )—A History or CHEMICAL 
THEORY q@ransl byH Warts Cr 8vo 6s. 


GHRISTIAN CHURCH, History of the. 
(See under THEOLOGY, p 40)° 


“AURCH OF ENGLAND, The. 
(See under THEOLOGY, p 40 ) 


COLLECTED WORKS. 
(See under LITERATURE, p 24 ) 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
(See under ZOOLOGY, p 49 ) 


COOKERY. +t 
(Seq, suader DOMESTIC Economy, Selow.) 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 
(See under THEOLOGY, p 41 ) 


DICTIONARIES AND GLOSSARIES. 


AUTENRIETH (Dr G)—Az Homeric 
IONARY ‘Translated from the German, 
by R P Kesp, PhD Cr 8vo 6s 


BARTLETT (J ).—FAmILIAR QUOTATIONS 
Cr. 8vo 6s net’ 


GROVE (Sr George) —A DICTIONARY OF 
Mosic anp Musicians (See Music ) 

HOLE (Rev C).—A Brier BIOGRAPHICAL 
DrcrionaRy 2nd Edit. Pott 8vo 4s 6d 

MASSON (Gustave) —A Comrsnpious Dic 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGS. 
Cr Bvo 3s 6a 

sg ee mt (R. H 1.) —A DIcrTIonary or 
Poritica. Economy. (See Po iTIcaL 
Economy ) 

WHITNEY (Prof W D )—A Compenpiovus 
GERMAN AND ENGLIisH DicTionaRY Cr 
sh 5s —German-English Part separately. 
3. e 

WRIGHT (W _ Aldis)—TuHe BrstzE Worp- 
Book 4hd Edit. Cr.8vo 7s 62 

WQNGE (Charlotte M@ —History or Curis- 
TIAN Namus 8vo. 75. 


DOMESTIC EOONOMY. 
Cookery—Nursing—Needlewogh. 
Cookery. 2 
BARKER (Lady).—First Lessons In THE 
hedge oF COOKING. 3rd Edit. Pott 
es I. e 


BARNETT (E A )and O'NEILL (H se? a 
Primer oF Domestic Economy ott 
B8vo is 

MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BOOK, Tue. 
Compiled for the Manchester School of 
Cookery Pott 8vo 1s 6d. 

TEGETMEIER(W B ).-—-HovusrHoLp Man- 
AGEMENT AND CooKERY. Pott 8vo. 1s 

WRIGHT (Miss Guthne).—THe ScHoot 
CookEry-Boox Pott 8vo. 1s 


FY Nursing. 

CRAVEN (Mrs Dacre) —A GuipE To Dis- 
Trict Nurses Cr 8vo 2s 6d. 

FOTHERGILL ®Dr J M)—Foop ror THR 
INVALID, THE CONVALESCENT, THE DysPEP- 
TIC, AND THE Gouty Cr 8vo 3s 64 

JEX-BzZAKE (Dr Sophia).—THe Care or 
InFants Pott 8vo 1s 

“RATHBONE (Wm )-—TxHe History AnD 
ProGRress oF District NURSING, FROM 1859 
TO THE PRESENT DaTE Cr 8vo as 6d. 

RECOLBECTIONS OF A NURSE. By 
ED Cr 8vo 2s 


STEPHEN (Caroline E ) —THe SERVICE OF 
THE Poor Cr 8vo. 6s 6d 


2 Needlework. 
GLAISTER (Ehzabeth) —NrEpLework. Cr. 
Bvo 2s 6d 


GRAND’HOMME —Curtinc OvutT anp 
DRESSMAKING From the French of Mdlle, 
FE GRAND'’HOMME Pott 8vo_ 15 

GRENFELL (Mrs )—DRESSMAKING 
8vo Is 

ROSEVEAR (E ) —NEEDLEworK, KNITT- 
ING, AND CuTTING OuT 3rd Edit Cr 8vo. 
6s 


Pott 


—— NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, AND CUTTING- 
OvuT FoR OLDER Girts_ Standard IV 6d ; 
Standard V 8d , Standard VI VII and 
Ex-VII_ 1s 

—— NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, AND CUTTING- 
OvuT FoR EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
Globe 8vo__2s 


DRAMA, The. 
(See under LITERATURE, p. 19.) 


ELECTRICITY. 
(See under Puvysics, p 33 ) 


EDUCATION. 


ARNOLD (Matthew) —HIGHER SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES INGERMANY Cr 8vo_ 6s. 
=_—_ REPORTS ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
1852-82 Ed by Lord Sanprorp 8vo & 6d, 
-—— A FRENCH ETON oR MIDDLE Crass 
EDUCATION AND THE StTaTeE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BLAKISTON(J R ) —Tue TEacHER’ Hints 
on SCHOOL MANAGEMENT Cr 8vo %&s 64. 


CALDERWOOD sla H)—On Tracn- 
Inc. 4th Edit xt. fep. 8vo 2s. 6d. 


0 ENGINEERING—GEOGRAPHY. 


COMBE (George) —EpvucaTion: Its Prin 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE AS DEVELOPED BY 
¢ Grorosz ComBe Ed by W. Jotty 8vo. xs 
‘CRAIK (Henry) —Tue State in 1Ts Reta 
TION TO EDUCATION Cr 8vo_ 2s. 62 


STATE EpucaTion A SPEECH 8vo 
Sewed 6d net 


FEARON (D R)—ScHoo.t INSPECTION 
6th Edit Cr 8vo 2s 6d 

FITCH (J G)—NotTes on AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. Ré 
printed by permission Globe 8vo 2s. 6d 

GLADSTONE (§ H)—Spe.iine Rerorm 
FROM AN EDUCATIONAL POINT 0. VIEW 
grd Edit Cr 8vo 15 6d 

HERTEL (Dr) —OVERPRESSJRE IN HIGH 

CHOOLS IN DENMARK  W5th Introduction 

by Sir J CricuoTon-Browns Cr 8vo 3s 6’ 

RINGSLEY Cones) —HEALTH AND Epu 
caTion Cr 8 

LUBBOCK (Sir Jobn, aa Y—Po.irTIcaL AND 
EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES 8vo 8s. 6d. 

MAURICE (F D )—LEarRNING ANP WorK- 
iInG Cr Bvo 4s 6d _ 

PAULSEN (F ) —THE GERMAN UNIVERSI- 

iris. By E D Perry Cr 8vo js net. 

RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION Crown 8vo 
Sewed, 2s 62 NolI_ Nov. 18x. 


THRING (Rev eves) —EDUCATION AND 
ScuHoot 2nd Edit Cr 8vo 6s. 


ENGINEERING. 

ALEXANDER (T ) and THOMSON (A.W ) 
—ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS Part 
II. TRANSVERSE STrREss Cr 8vo 10s 6d 

BERG (L de C ).—Sare Buitpinc 4th Ed 
2vols 4to 42s net 

CHALMERS (J B)—Grapnica, DETER- 
MINATION OF ForcES 1N ENGINEERING 
Srrouctrurrs Illustrated 8vo 24s 

CLARK (T M)—BuiLpinc SvuPERINTEN- 
DENCE. 12th Edit 4to 12s net 

COTTERILL (Prof J H)—Aprirep Me 
cHanics* An Elemen General Introduc 
tion to the Theory of Structures and Ma- 
chines 4th Edit 8vo 18s 

sa pe (Prof J H) and SLADE 
(J H )—Lesssons 1n AppltiED MECHANICS 

cp 8vce 5s 6d 

KENNEDY (Prof A B W)—THe Me 
CHANICS OF MACHINERY Cr 8vo 8s 642 

LANGMAID (T ) and GAISFORD (H )— 
Stream MAcHINERY 8vo_ 6s net 

PEABODY (Prof C H ) —THERMODYNAMICS 
OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER HEatT- 
ENGINES 8vo 21s 

SHANN (G )—Awn ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on Heat in RELATION TO STEAM AND THE 
Sream-EnGIneE Illustrated Cr 8vo 4s. 6d 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC (E_ E ) —RarTIONAL 
Buitpinc ‘Transl by G M Huss_ 8vo 
r2s 62 net 

WEISBACH (J )and HERRMANN (G.).~ 
Mecnanics OF Hoisting MACHINERY. 
Transl. K P. DanHLstTROoM 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 





WOODWARD (CC M)—A History or THE 
St. Louris BrripGE 4to 2/2 as. net. 


YOUNG (E. W )—Simp.ie Practica Mz- 
THODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS ON GrR- 
DERS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SER “ES. 
(See Pouitics ) rs 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
(Sev BioGRapny ) 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 
(See BioGRAPHY De: 


4 ENGLISH STATESMEA, Twelve. 
(See Brocrapny } 


ENGRAVING. (See Arr ) 
ESSAYS. (See under LITERATURE, p 24.) 


ETCHIN (See ART ) 
ETHICS. (See xader PHILOSOPHY, p 32.) 


FATHERS, The. : 
(See under THEOLOGY, Pot ) 


FICTION, Prose. 
fSee under LITERATURE, p 2x) 


GARDENING. 
(See also AGRICULTURE, BOTANY F 
AUSTIN (Alfred) — Tuk GARDEN THAT I 
Love Ex cr 8vo gs 
—— In Veronica’s GARDEN Ex cr 8vo 9S. 
BAILEY (L H )—Horrvicu.trvurist’s RULE 
Book Fcp 8vo 3s net 
BLOMFIELD (R ) and THOMAS (F. I 
Tue FoRMAL GARDEN IN ENGLAND _Iilus- 
trated Ex.cr ®-. 7s 6¢ net 
8RIGHT WI A)—TxHE ENGLISH FLOWER 
Garpen Cr 8vo 3s 
—— A YEAR IN A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. Cr. 
8vo 35 6a 
COLLINS (C ) —GREENHOUSE AND ‘WINDOW 
PLtants Ed by J WRIGHT Pott 8vo. 1x5. 
DEAN (A )—VEGETABLES AND THEIR CUL- 
TIVATION Ed by J Wricut Pott8vo. xs. 


FOSTER-MELLIAR (A )—Tue Boox oF 
THE RosE Illus Ex cr 8vo 8s 6d net 


HOBDAY (E) — Vitta. GARDENING A 
Handbook for Amateur‘and Practical Gar- 
deners ,#xt cr 8vo 6s 


WRIGHT (UJ )—A PRIMER OF PRACTICAL 
HorTIcutTure. Pott 8vo 1s 
—- GARDEN FLOWERS AND PLANTS 


8vo Is 
GEOGRAPHY. 
(See also ATLASES ) 


BLANFIORD (H F )—Evemenrary GEo- 
GRAPHY oF INDIA, BURMA, AND CHYLON. 
Globe 8vo 185 92 


CLARKE(C B ) —A GEoGRAPHICAL READER 
AND COMPANION TO THE ATLAS Cr 8Svo. as. 

—— A GEOGRAPHIC READER With Maps. 
GI 8vo 2s 6d 

— READER IN GENERAL GeoGRaAPHy. GI. 
8voswd is e 

—— A CLass-Book or GEOGRAPHY. With 18 
Coloured Maps Fcpt8vo. as. 6d. ; swd.gas. 
Without Maps, 1s 6d 


Pott 


GEOGRAPHY—HISTORY. +e | 


DAWSON (G. M.) andSUTHERLAND(A.). PENNINGTON (Rooke) -—NovTzs ON THB 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH Barrows AND Bone CAVES OF DERBYS: 
Cotonizs Globe 8vo 23s. 8vo. 6s. . - 
ELDERTON (W A)—Maprs ann Map PRESTWICH (J )—Parers on GEOLOGY. 
Drawinc. Pott 8vo_ 1s 8vo_ ros net 
GEIKIE Su Archibald) —Tue TEACHING OF 9 CERTAIN PHENOMENA BELONGING TO THE 
GreocraPuy A Practical Handbook for the Last GEOLOGICAL PERIOD 8vo 2s 6d. net. 
use ofgfeachers. Globe Bvo 2s Re ce a Tenor. OF THE 
— G LACIERS OF Savoy By HANOINE 
Pott Bec. ae col PR Sees Renpu Trans byA WIL1s,Q C 8vo 78.64. 
GONNER (E C K)—Commercia, Gro. KOSENBUSCH(H )—Microscoricat Pry- 
GrePHY Gl 8vo 3s peas aes A ee eee ae fated by 
, ALS OSENBUSCH ransla 
GREEN (f"R.and A. S ) —A SHort GrocwA T P. Ippincs filet “Seo. Gis 


PHY OF THE BRITISH IsLaNps Fep 8vo 3s TARR (R S ) —Economic GEOLOGY OF THE 
GROVE (Sir George) —A Primer or Gzo: Unirep States 8vo 16s net 


GRAPHY Maps Pott 8vo 1s WILLIAMS (G H)—E.EMENTs oF Cry- 
KIEPERT (H).-;ManvaL or.«ANCIENT , STALLOGRAPHY Cr. 8vo 65 


GrocrarpHy Cr 8yp 55 
. (SeeL URE, c 
«MILL (H. R )—Exemantary Criass-Boox GLOBE LIBRARY. (See Litera Pp 25-) 


of GENERAL GeoGRAPHY Cr 8vo. 38 6d. GLOSSARIFS. (See Dicrionanrtss ) 
ME (James) —GrocrarHy or Evroprg. GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
With Illustrations GlobeSvo 2s (See LITERATURE, p 25 ) 
STRACHEY (Lieut -Gen R ) —LEcTuURES on GRAMMAR. (See Pxuito.ocy ) 
GroGrapHy. Cr 8vo 4s 62 w - TH. (See Hyciene ) 
SUTHERLAND (A ) —Grocrapuy oF Vic- ASee = 
T@@a. Pott 8vo 1s HEAT. (See under Puvsics, p 34) 
-—— Crass Book oF GEOGRAPHY With Maps. HISTOLOGY. (See Puysio.oey ) 
Kcp 8vo. 2s 6d 
fOZER (H F }—A Primer or CLASSICAL HISTORY. 
GrocrarHy Pott 8vo_ 1s (See also BioGRAPHY ) 
ACTON (Lord) —On TH: Stupy or History 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. Gl Sv, 27 6d 


VIEW. 
BLANFORD (W T).—Gzo.ocy awp AMERICAN HISTORICAL RE 


Quarterly 8vo 3s 6d net. 

ZocLoay oF Apyssi@as. “Ovo, ats ANNALS OF OUR TIME A Diurnal of 
COAL: Irs History anD Its UsEs By Events, Social and Polstical, Home and 

Profs Green, Miati, Tuorre, RUCKER, Foreign By JoserpH Irvine 8vo —Vol-i. 

and MarsHALL 8vo 12s 6d une 2zoth, 1837, to Feb 28th, 1871, 185.5 
DAWSON (Sur J W)—THE GEOLOGY oF ol II Feb 24th, 1871, to June 24th, 1887, 

NovA Scotia, New BRUNSWICK, AND z8s Also Vol II in 3 parts PartI Fe 

Prince Epwarp IsLanp, or, Acadian Geo- 24th, 1871, to March roth, 1874, 4s 6¢@ ; Part 

logy «4th Edit 8vo ars . II March 2oth, 1874, to July 22nd, 1878, 
GEIKIE (Sir Archibald) —A PrimzrorGro- 45 64, Part Ill July 23rd, 1878, to June 


LOGY Illustrated Pott 8vo™ xs. 24th, 1887, 9s Vol II] By H H Fvre. 
— CLass-BooK OF Groxocy “Tilustrated. Part I June 25th, 1887, to Dec 30th, 1890. 

Cr 8vo 45 6d 4s 62 ,swd 3s 6d Pt II 1891, 1s 62 ,swd 1s. 
—— GEoLoGical, SKETCHES AT Home anD ANDREWS (C M)-—TxHeE Op ENGLIsH 

AproaD Illust 8vo tos 62 Manor A Stupy in Economic History. 
—— OurTriines or Fietp Gronocy With Royal 8vo 6s net 


numerous Illustrations GI 8vo 6d. ANNUAL SUMM ARIES Reprinted from 
Sa eae aed ae ia Iilustrated. the Zimes 2 Vols Cr 8vo 3s 6d each. 
=. Tue SCENERY oF SCOTLAND Viewed in Sed ene (T = SeouP Parcs oo 
y THomas ARNOLD - Te 

Sadi Ge ag pants baie Cooleey: “aes ARNOLD, M A With 8 Maps Cr. 8vo. 55. 


HATCH (F J ) and CHALMERS(J A)— ARNOLD (W _ T.).—A History oF THE 
Getp hee oF THE RAND Sup.roy 8vo EaRLy RoMaN Empire. Cr 8vo [la preg. 
17s net BEESLY (Mrs )—STorRIES FROM THE His- 

HULL (E )—A TREATISE ON URNAMENTAL TORY OF Rome Fcp 8vo 2s 6d@ 

AND BUILDING StTonges oF Great Britarms BLACKIE (Prof John Stuart) —WHat Dogs 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 8vo 125 History TEACH? Globe 8vo 2s 62 

KELVIN (Lord) —Gzo.tocy aND GENERAL BRETT (R_ B)—Foorerints oF STATES- 
Puysics Cr 8vo 47s 6d. MEN DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

LOEWENSON-LESSING(F )--TaBLEs For in ENGLAND Cr 8vo 
DETERMINATION QF Rockx-FoRMING MINE BRYCE (James, M P)—TueE Hoty Reman 

®rais. Transl. by J W Grecory 8vo Emprme 8th Edit Cr 8vo. 75.6¢.— 


as 6d nef Library Edttzon 8vo 148 
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HISTOR Y—continued. 


BUCKL&Y (Arabella) —History or Enc 
“ LAND FOR BEGINNERS. Globe 8vo. 3s. 


—— PRIMER OF ENGLISH HisToryY Pott 
Bvo. 18. 


BURKE (Edmund) (See Porirics.) 


BURY (J. B)—A History or THE LATER 
Roman Empire FROM ARCADIUS TO IRENE, 
A.D. 390—800. 2vols. 8vo 325. 

CASSEL (Dr. D)—MANUAL oF JEWISH 
History AND LITERATURE Translated by 
Mrs. Henry Lucas Fep 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHURCH (Dean).—Tue BEGINNING (F THE 
Mipp_ie Acss Gl. 8vo 5s 

COX (G V )—REcoLLECTIONS, OF OxForD 
and Edit Cr 8vo 6s 


DASENT (A I ) —Histrory or St Jamgs’s. 


SQUARE 8vo 12s net 


ENGLISH STATESMEN, 
(See BioGrarHy,p 5) §* 


FISKE (John) —Tue Critica, Prriop In 
AMERICAN History, 1783-89. Ext cr. 
8vo tos 6a ‘ 

—— THE BEGINNINGS oF Nsw ENGLAND} 
or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty Cr 8vo 7s. 6d 

—— THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo 18s 

—— THE Discovery oF AMERICA “2 vols 
Cr 8vo 18s 


FRAMJI (Dosabhai).— History oF TH 
Parsis, INCLUDING THEIR MANNERS, Cus 
TOMS, RELIGION, AND PRESENT POSITION 
With Illustrations 2vols Med 8v>. 36s 

FREEMAN (Prof E A )—HistTory oF THY 
CaTHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS. Cr. BvO 


3s 6a 
—— OLD ENGLISH History With 3 Coloured 
~ @aps oth Edit ,revised Ext fep 8vo 6s 
ISTORICAL Essays First Series. 4tb 


Edit 8vo 10s 6d 
3rd oe » with 


TWELVE 


———— —— Second Series 
Additional Essays 8vo ros 

—~- —— Third Sertes 8vo  r2s 

—— —-— Fourth Series $8vo 12s 6d 

-——= THe GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONST! 
TUTION FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES st‘ 
Edit Cr 8vo_ 5s 

CoMPARATIVE Po.titics Lectures at the 
Royal Institution To which 1s added ‘‘ The 
Unity of History” 8vo 14s 

—— SusyecT aNpD N#IGHBOUR LANDS OF 
VENICE Illustrated Cr 8vo. ros 6d. 

-—— ENGLISH TowNs AND Districts A 
Series of Addresses and Essays 8vo 14s 

—— THe OFFICE OF THE HISTORICAL PRO- 
FESSOR Cr 8vo 2s 

=—— DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW- 
MENT, WHAT ARE THEY? Cr 8vo_ 25. 

=_—— GREATER GREECE AND GREATER BrI- 
TAIN: GEORGE WASHINGTON THE Ex- 
PANDER OF ENGLAND W53th an Appendix 
on IMPERIAL FEDERATION Cr 8vo. 35 6d 

—— Tue METHODS oF HISTORICAL STupy. 
Eight Lectures at Oxford 8vo 10s 64 

_— Tur Curzr PERIODS OF EuROPEAN His 
Tory With Fssay on ‘‘ Greek Cities under 
Romay Rule” 8vo 10s 6a 

—— Four Oxrorp Lectures, 1887, Firry 
Years or EurorpEAN History; TEUTONIC 
Conquest tn GAUL AND BRITAIN § 8vo. 54 


FREEMAN (Prof E A.) —HistTory, oF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT tw GREECE AND 
Iraty. New Edit by J. B. Bury, M.A. 
Ex. cr 8vo 12s. 


———~ WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH CEN- 


TURY. 8vo. [/s the Press. 
—— WesTern Evrore IN THE E1duTu:CEn- 
TURY. 8vo. [/ th: Press. 


FRIEDMANN (Rrul) (See BiocRraruy.) 


GIBBINS (H de B).—Hustory o1 Com 
MERCE IN EurorE Globe 8vo. 35 6d, 


GREEN (John Richard) —A Suokr History 
¥ THE ENGLISH Prope “New Edit., re 
ised 1s9thTHousand Cr.8vo 8s 6¢d.— 

Alsoin Parts, with Analysis 3s each —Part I. 
607—1265, II 1204—1553, II" 1540—1689 5 
IV. 1660—1873 —Jilustrated Edttzon. Su- 
per roy‘8vo  4vols ‘42s each net. 

-——— HisTory OF THE FINGLISH PEOPLE In 

avols, 8vo 16s cach —In8vols Gl 8vo,,, 


gs e 

—— THe MAKING OF ENGLAND §&vo 16s. 

—— THE Conquest oF ENGLaSp With 
Maps and Portrait 8vo 18s 

—— READINGS IN ENGLISH History In 3 
Parts* Fcp 8vo 1s 6d each 


GREEN (Alice S)—Town Lire IN_ THE 
astH CENTURY 2vols 8vo 32s. ™* 


GUEST (Dr E ) —Oricines CeLtTica. Maps. 
avols. 8vo 32s 


GUEST(M J ).—Lecrurss‘on THE HisTor¥ 
OF ENGLAND Cr 8vo 6s 


HARRISON (F )—THE MEANING oF H1s- 
TORY, AND OTHER HISTORICAL PImcEs. 
Ex cr 8vo 8s 6d net. 


HASSALL (A ) —Hgs-pB0ok oF EUROPEAN 
History @r 8vo [In the Press. 


HILL(G B).—Harvarp CoLLEGE kv AN 
Oxontan Cr 8vo_ gs 


HISTORY PRIMERS Edited by Jonn 
RicHARD GREEN Pott 8vo 1s each 
Evrorz By E.A Freeman, M A. 
Greece ByC A Fvrre, M A. 
CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES TO ILLUS- 

TRATE APDVE By Rev T FuiExpD, M A. 
Pott 8vo 6d 
Roms’ By Bishop CREIGHTON 
France By CHARLOTTE M YONGE. 
ENGLIsH History By AB. BucKLEY. 


HISTORICrL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 

d. by E. A. Freeman, DCL Pott 8vo. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By E A. Freeman Maps 3s 6d. 

History oF ENGLAND By EpitTx THomer- 
sox Coloured Maps 2s 6d 

History oF SCOTLAND. By MARGARET 
MACARTHUR) 25 

History or Iraty By the Rev. W. Hunt, 
MA_ W5th Coloured Maps 3s 6d. ~ 

History of GERMANY ByJ Sime,M A. 38. 

History or America. By J. A. Dovis. 
With Maps 4s 6d 

History or Evrorean Co.onies. By 
E J Payvnz,M A Maps 4s. 64. 

History or France. By Cuarrotrs M. 
YoncE Maps 3s 6d 


HOLE (Rev. C.).—GENRALOGICAL STEMMA 
OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCH#, 
On a Sheet 1s. 
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HOLM (A ).— History OF GREECE FROM 
1xs COMMENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE GREEK NATION 
Translated 4vols. Vols I andII Cr. 
Bvo. 6s net each. (Vol. III. 2x Press. 

INGRAM (T. Dunbar) —A History oF THE 
LEGISLATIVE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 8vo. 10s 

—— Two CHapTers oF [r1sH History:: The 
Irish Parhament of JamesJI.; 2 The Alleged 
Violation of the Treaty of Limerick. 8vo. 6s. 


JEBB (Prof R C)—Mopvern Greece. Two 
Lestures 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


6. 
JENNINGS (1 C ).—Curonowocicat T- 
BLES OF ANCIENT HisToHy. 8vo_ 58. 


KEARY (Annie) —Tue Nations ARounpD 
IskazEL CC. 8vo 35 62 


KINGSLEY (Charé2:s) —THE RO*%.AN AND 
THE TEUTON Cr So 3s 62 

ew Historical L&cTURES AND -/"SSAYS. 
Cr Pvc’ 35 6a 

LABBERTON (R H) (See ATLASEs.) 

LEE-WARNER (W ) —THE PROTECTED 
PRINCES OF INDIA. 8vo_ 10s 


LEGGE (Alfred O ) —Tue GrowTH oF THE 
“TremMPoRAL POWER OF THE Papacy Cr. 
Sv@"" 8s 6d. 


LETHBRIDGE (Sir Roper) —A SHorRT Man- 
UAL OF THE HistorvorInpia Cr 8vo_ 5s. 

—— THE Wor.?s History. Cr 8vo,swd. 18 

—— History or Inpia Cr 8vo 2s , sewed, 
1s 

-——- HisTorRvor ENGLAND Cr 8vo,swd 15.62 

—— Easy INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY OF B&8IGAL cr 8vo. 15.64 

LIGHTFOOT (J B ) —Hisroricar Essays 

1€vo 5s 

LYTE(H C Maxwell) —A History oF Eton 

CoLLEGE, 1440—1884 [Illustrated 8vo ars 


—— A History OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OxFORD, FROM THE EarR.Lisst TIMES TO 
THE YEAR 1530 8vo. r6s 


MAHAFFY (Prof J P ) —Gre=zk LIFE AND 
THOUGHT, FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER 
TO THE ROMAN ConquEsT Cr 8vo 125.62 

—— Socrat Lire IN GREECE, FROM HOMER 
TO MENANDER. 6th Edit Cr 8vo. gs. 

—— THe Greek WorRLD UNDER ROMAN 


Sway, FRoM PoLysius TO PLuTarcH. Cr. 
8vo ros 


-— PROBLEMS IN GREEK History. Crown 
Svo. 75 6d. 
—— History ofr THE PTOLEMIES. Cr 8vo. 


ras. 


MARRIOTT AR) (See SEtect Bio 
GRAPHY, p 6. 

MICHELET(M ) —A Summary oF MopDERN 
History. Translated by M. C M. Simp- 
son Globe8vo. «4s 6d. 

MULLINGER( B ) —CamsrincE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cr. Bvoe 45. 6d. 


NORGATE (Kate).g-ENGLAND UNDER THE 9 ‘TIES. 2 vols. 
AN 4: 


GEVIN Ge INGs. na2vols. 8vo. 325. 


OLTPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W ).—THe Maxens 
or FLrorENcE Dante, GioTTo, SAVONA- 
ROLA, AND THEIR City Iilustr -, Cr. 8vo. 
tos. 64 —Edztron de Luxe. S8vo. 21s net. 

—— THe Makers oF VENICE Docess, Com. 
quences. PAINTERS, AND MEN oF LETTERS. 

Ilustrated. Cr 8vo. ros 6d 

—— RovaL EpInspurGH: Her Saints 
KinGs, PROPHETS, AND PoETS Illustrated 
by SirG Rem,R SA _ Cr 8vo ros 6d. 

—— JERUSALEM, IiTs History aNnp Hops. 

_illust Cr 8vo ros 6¢—Large Paper 

? Edit sos net. 

—— THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE 
Ex cr. 8vo 8s 6d. net. 

—— Tur MAKERS OF MODERN Rome. With 
Illustrations 8vo a1s 


OTTE (E €¢)—ScaANpDINAVIAN History 
With Maps Globe 8vo 6s 


PALGRAVE (Sir F )—Hustory or Nor- 
MANDY ANDOF ENGLAND 4vols 8vo 4/ 48. 


PARKIN (G R_)—THE GREAT DOMINION 
Crown 8vo 


PARKMAN (Francis) — MoNTCALM AND 
Wotre Library Edition Illustrated with 
Portraitsand Maps zvols 8vo 12s 6d each. 


— THE CofLecTED WorKS oF FRANCIS 
ParKMAN Popular Edstion In 12 vols. 
Cr 8vo 7s 62 each —PIONEERS OF FRANCE 
IN THE NEw WoRLD, 1 vol , THE JESUITS 
IN NortH America, rt vol , La SALLE 
AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST, 
x vol , THe OREGON TRAIL, 1 vol ; THE 
Oxup R&cime 1n CANADA UNDER LovIS 
XIV ,zx vol , CounT FRONTENAC AND Nsw 
FRANCE UNDER Louis XIV , 1 vol , Monts 
CALM ‘AND WoLtrs, 2 vols , THE Cons 
SPIRACY OF PONTIAC, 2 vols., A HatF CEN- 
TURY OF CONFLICT 2 vols. 


—— THE OREGON TRAIL Illustrated. Med. 
8vo 8 2t gs te 

PERKINS (J B)—FRANCE UNDER THE 
Recency Cr 8vo 8s 6d 

PIKE (L_O)—ConstiruTIonaL History 
OF THE HousEoFr Lorps 8vo_ 12s 6d. net. 

POOLE(R L )—A Hisrory oF THE Hucus- 
NOTS OF THE DISPERSION AT THE RECALL 
or THE Epict or Nantes Cr &vo. 6s. 

PROWSE(D W )—HistTory or NEwFrounp- 
LAND 8vo 21s net 

RHODES(J F ).—Hustory or THe UNITED 
STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 TO 
1880. Vols I II. 24s Vol III 8vo. 12s, 

ROGERS (Prof J E Thorold) —Hitstroricau 
GLEANINGS 8vo —1st Series. 48 64.— 
and Series 6s 

SAYCE (Prof A. H)—THe ANcIENT Em- 
PIRES OF THE East. Cr 8vo 6s 

SEELEY (Sir ]) R)—LEcTURES anpD 
Essays Globe 8vo_ 5s 


Tllust. 


——- Tuer EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Two 
Courses of lobe 8vo. 55. 

— QOur CoLoniaL EXPaNsION. Extracts 
from the above. . 8vo. Is. 


SEWELL (E M.) and YONGE (C. M.}.— 
European History: a SErizs oF Histort- 
CAL SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST AX THORI- 

grd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


SHAW (Miss).—Avustratia. [/2 the Press. 


14 HISTORY—ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


HISTOR Y—coxid. 

SHUCKBURGH (E S.).—A History oF 
Romgs.TO THE BatTr_e or Actium. Cr. 
Bvo. 8s. 6d. 

SMITH (Goldwin).—Oxrorp AND HER COL: 
LeGes Pott 8vo. 3s —Illlustrated Edition. 
€és (See also under Pouitics, p. 37.) 

STEPHEN (Sir J Fitzjames).—Tnue Story 
OF NUNCOMAR AND THE IMPEACHMENT OF 
Sir Evyan Impey -2vols Cr 8vo. 155 

TAIT(C W A ) —ANALYysis oF ENGLISH His 
TORY, BASED ON GREEN’s “ SHort History 
OF THE ENGLISH Propie” Cr.8vo 3s. 62. 

WOUT (T F)—Anatysis or Encuisu His 
rory Pott 8vo. 1s 

TREVELYAN (Sir Geo Otto).—CawnporE 
Cr. 8vo 6s 

TUCKWELL (W )—THE AncIENT Ways, 
WINCHESTER Firty Years AGo Globl 
8vo 45s 

WHEELER (J. Talboys).—Primer or In- 
pian History, ASIATIC AND EvROPEAN. 
Pott 8vo_ 1s 

e=—- COLLEGE HisTory or Inp1a, ASIATIC 
AND EvRoPpEAN Cr 8vo 3s , swe 2s 

a—— ASHorT History oF InpjaA With Maps 
Cr 8vo_ 12s 

—— INDIA UNDER BRITISH RuiE 8vo 12s 6d 

WILLIAMS(H )—Brirain’s Nava PowEr. 
Cr. 8vo 4s 6d net 

WOOD (Rev E G)—TxHe REGAL Power 
OF THE CHURCH 8vo 4s 62 

YVONGE (Charlotte) —Cam&os FrRoM ENGLISH 
History Ext fcp 8vo a each —Vol x 
From Rot_o ro Epwarp II , Vol 2 Tue 
Wars 1n France, Vol 3 THE Wars or 
THE Roses, Vol 4 REFORMATION TIMES; 
Vol 5 ENGLAND AND Spain; Vol 6 Forty 
Years or STEWART RULE (1603-43), Vol 7 

_ ro areaona AND RESTORATION (1642— 
zr 

— tue VICTORIAN Hatr-Centoury. Cr 
Bvo xis 6d , sewed, 1s 

—— THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
Moors 1n Spain’ Pott 8vo 2s 6d net. 


HORSE BREEDING. 


PEASE (A E )—Horse BREEDING FOR 
Farmers Cr 8vo_ 2s 


HORTICULTURE. (See GARDENING.) 


HYGIENE. 

BERNERS( )}—First Lessons on Heattn 
Pott 8vo 1s 

BLYTH (A Wynter) —A MANUAL oF Pousiic 
Hea.tH 8vo. 175 net. 

a—— LECTURES ON SANITARY Law. 
8s. 6a. net 

BROWNE (J H. Balfour) —Warer Surriy 
Cr. 8vo 2s 6d. 

CLIMATES AND BATHS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo 21s net. 

CORFIELD (Dr W H ).—Txe Treatment 
AND UTILISATION OF SEWAGE Edit 
Revised the Author, and by Louis C 
Parxxs,M.D. 8vo 16s. 

FAYRER (Sir J.).—On PRESERVATION OF 
HzatTu in Inpra. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


B8vo. 


GOODFELLOW() ) —Txe Dizerertic V..Lon 
or Breap Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KINGSLEY (Charles) —SaniTary anp So- 
c1aL Lecturers Cr B8vo 6d. 

— HEALTH AND EpucaTion Cr. 8vo 6s 


MIERS (H A ) and CROSSKEY (R.).— Tus 
Sortin RELATIONTO HeattH Cr 8vo 38 6d. 


REYNOLDS (E S )—Primer or PyGinne. 
Pott 8vo rs 

REYNOLDS (P:i.f Osborne) —Szwer Gas 
AND How TO KEEP IT OUT OF Houces. ard 
Edit Cr 8vo 18s 6d 
ICHARDSON (Dr SirB W ) -c Hycria: A 
Ciry oF HkRALTH Cr 8vol 1s. 

—&.. Tre FuTune or Sanirary Scimnce. 


Cr. 8vo 1s 
— On ALCOHOL. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 


WILLOWGHBY (E F)—Pusiic Hearts 
AND DumoGrRarpHy Ftp. 8vo 4s. 6d. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
(See under THEOLOGY, p. 4x) 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
FESOP’S FABLES Selected by J Jacoss, 
With 300 Illustrations by R EIGHWAY. 
Cr 8*o 6s —Also with uncut edges, paper 
label, 6s 
BALCH (Elizabeth) — Guiimpses ow 
ENGLISH Homes. Gl 4to 14s 
BARLOW (J )—TuHeE Enp or ELFINTOWN. 
Iilust by L Housman Cr 8vo. 55. 
BLAKE (See BioGRapHy, p 4) 
BOUGHTON (G H_) and ABBEY (E A.) 
(See VOYAGES AND TRAVELS ) 


CHRISTMAS CAROL (A) _ Printed in 
Colours, with Illuminated Borders. 4to 21s. 


CORIDON’S SONwu, AND OTHER VERSES. 
Preface by AUSTIN Dosson Illustrations 
by HucH Tuomson Cr 8vo_ 6s ~-Also 
with uncut edges, paper label, 6s 

CRAWFORD (F M ) — CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Illustrated byE L Wrexs Sm 4to 6s 6d. 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVER. 
LEY From the Sfeciator Illustrated 
HuGH THomson Cr 8vo_ 6s —Also wi 
uncut edges, paper label 6s 

DELL (E C)-—PicrTures From SHELLEY. 
Engraved by J D Coorrr Folio azs net. 


FIELDE (A. M )—A Corner or Carnay. 
Illustratect Fcap 4to 8s 6d, net. 

GASKELL (Mrs )—Cranrorp Illustrated 
by HuGcu THomson Cr 8vo_ 6s.—Also 
with uncut edges paper label 6s 

GOETHE —REYNARD THE Fox Edited by 
J Jacozss Illustrated by F CatpERoON. 
Cr 8vo 6s. Also with uncut edges, paper 
label 6s 

GOLDSMITH (Oliver) — THe Vicak oF 
WAKEFIELD New Edition, with 182 Ilius- 
trations by Hucu Tuomson. Preface by 
Austin Dosson Cr 8vo. 6s —Also wi 
Uncut Edges, paper label. 6s. 

GREEN (ohn Richard). — ILLUSTRATED 
EpiIrion OF THE SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
Encuisu Prorre 4 vols. Sup. roy. 8vo. 
ras each net. 


GRIMM. (See Booxs rdk THE YOUNG, p.48.) 


Oxp 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS—LAW 


HALLWARD (R.¥ ) —Fiowerrs or Para- 
DIgz. Music, Verse, Design, Illustration. 6s 

HAMERTON (P. G ).—Man in Art With 
Etchings and Photogravures 32.135 6d. net. 
—Large Paper Edition. xo/. ros. net. 


HARRISON (F ).— ANNALS oF AN OLD Ma- 
NOR Hoygse, SuTTon Pracse, GuitpForp 
4tO.e 42s net. 

HENLEY (W E).—A Lonpon GarLanp 
Selected from Five Cenguries of English 
Verse Illustrated 4to as. net 


HOOD (Thomas).—Humorovus Poems Iilus- 
trated "5 E Brock Cr 8vo 6s —Also 
with uncuPedges, paper label 6s. 


IRVING (Washington) —@Qip Curistm 
FromtheSketch Book Illustr by RANDOLPH 
CanpecoTr, Cr 8vo 6s —Also with uncut 
edges, paper label 6s —Large Paper Edi 
tion 30s net > ® 

—— BRACEBRIDGE Haji IIllustr by Ran- 
DOLPH CALDECOTT 8vo 6s,—Also 

®®~:th pngut edges, paper label 6s 

acme ofp CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE 
Harti. dztzon de Luxe Roy. 8vo. 21s 

—— Rip VAN WINKLE AND @HE LEGEND OF 
Steery Hotitow  Iliustr by G H Boucn- 
ron Cr 8vo 6s —Also with uncugedges, 


paper label 6s —Zdition de Luxe Roy 
8vo net 
KINGSLEY (Charles) —THe WaTeEr Basrss. 


(See BooKS FOR THE YOUNG, p 48 ) 

—— THe Heroses (See Booxs for the YOUNG ) 

—— Graucus (@¢e NaTuRAL Hisrory ) 

KIPLING (Rudyard) 
Younc ) 

LANG (Andrew) —THE Lisrary With a 
Chapter on Modern English Illustrated 
Books, by AUSTIN Doggon Cr 8vo 4s 6a 
—Large Paper Editio 21s ng. 


LYTE (H C. Maxwell). (See History.) 


MAHAFFY (Rev Prof J P.) and ROGERS 
GE) (See VovacEs anp TRAVELS.) 


MEREDITH (L A)—BusH FRIENDS InN 
TasMANIA Native Flowers, Fruits, and 
Insects, with Prose and Verse Descriptions 
Folio szs 6d net 


MITFORD (M R )—Oor Virface _Iilus- 
trated by HucH Tuomson Cr 8vo 6s— 
Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6s 


OLD SONGS. “With Drawings by E. A. 
AnpeyandA Parsons 4to,mor gilt 315.64. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs }. (See Histor: ) 
PENNELL (Jos.). (See Arr ) 
PROPERT (J. L.). (See Art ) 


STEEL &. A).—TALES OF THE PUNJaB 
+ Illustr J L Kirztrnc Cr 8vo 6s— 
Also with uncut edges, paper label, 6s 


sTUget RELICS OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSE OF Illustrated by 40 Plates in 
Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by 
Wiiitiam Giss W5th an Introduction by 
Joun SKELTon, C B, LL D, and Deserip- 
tlve Notes by W St Joun Hore Folio, 
half morocco, gilt edges. x07 ros. net. 
SWIFT —GuLLivEr’s TRAVELS _ Illustrated 
be ha E gr ear roe by H open 1k, C.B. 
. Svo. — with uncut edges, paper 
@abel, 6s. e 


See Booxs FOR THE 
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TENNYSON (Lord H.)—Jack AND THR 
Bean-STatk. English Hexameters. Illus 
trated by R. CatpecottT. Fep. 4tog 3s. 6d. 

TRISTRAM (W O )—Coacminec Days and 
Coacuinc Ways Illust H. Raiiton and 
Hucu THomson Cr 8vo. 6s —Also with 
uncut edges, paper label, 6s.—-Large Paper 
Edition, 30s net 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
DESCRIPTION AND A CATALOGUE. By W.G. 
Rawiinson Med 8vo 12s 62 

WALTON and COTTON—LOWELL.—Tusm 
CompP_LeTE ANGLER. With Introduction by 
Jas Russe., LowELt avols Ext cr. 8vo. 
sas 6a net 

WHITE (G ).—NaTURAL History or SEL- 
BORNE eae a by J BurrouGus. 
Illustranons by C JoHNSON 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 10s €d 

WINTER (W ) —SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
80 Illustrations Cr Bvo 6s 


LANGUAGE. (See Putto.oey.) 


LAW. 

BALL (W W .R)—Tue Siuvenr’s Guipe 

e TOTHE BaR 6th Ed Cr 8vo_ 2s 6d net. 

BERNARD (M )—Four LEcTuRES on Sus- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH DIPLOMACY 8vo. 9s. 

BIGELQW (M M)-—History or PRoce- 
DURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE NoRMAN 
CONQUEST, 1066-1204 8vo 16s 

BORGEAUD (C) —ConstTiruTIONS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA’ ‘Transl by C. Du. 
Hazen, Cr 8vo 8s 6d net 

BOUTMY (E) —Srupres in ConstrTv: 
TIONAL Law Transl by Mrs Dicey. Pre. 
face by Prof A V Dicey Cr 8vo_ 6s. 

— THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION Transl. 
by Mrs Eapen Introduction by Sir 3 
Potuiock, Bart Cr 8vo 6s 

CHERRY (R_ R) — LECTURES ON THE 
GrowTH OF CRIMINAL LAW IN ANCIENT 
ComMuNITIES 8vo_ 5s net 

DICEY (Prof A V)—INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE CoNSTI- 
TUTION 4th Edit 8vo 2s 6d. 

ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, THE. 
(See Po itics ) 

GOODNOW (F J) -—Movnicipat Homme 
Rute Cr 8vo 6s 6d net 

HOLLAND (Prof T E ).—Tue Treaty Re- 
LATIONS OF RUSSIA AND TURKEY, FROM 
1774 TO 1853 Cr 8vo 2s 

HOLMES (O. W, jun.).—THE Common 
Law 8vo_ 12s 

HOWELL (G )—Hanpy Boox or tHE La- 
BOUR Laws 3rd Ed Cr 8vo 3s 6d. net. 

LIGHTWOOD (J M).—Tue Narvure or 
Positive Law 8vo_ 12s 

MAITLAND (F. W ).—PLEas oF THE Crown 
FOR THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER, A D 1221. 
8vo 7s 62 

—— JUSTICE AND PoLice Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MONAHAN (James H.).—-THe MErTHop oF 
Law Cr 8vo. 6s. 


@ 
MUNRO (Jj. E. C.).—CommerciaL Law. 
Globe 8vo 3s. 6d. 
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LAW—continued. 


PATERSON (James) —ComMMENTARIZS On 
THE IT BERTY OF THE SUBJECT, AND THE 
Laws OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE Szp- 
CURITY OF THE PERSON. 2vols. Cr.8vo 2x8. 

o—— THE LIBERTY OF THE Press, SPEECH, 
AND Pusiic WorsHip Cr 8vo_ 128. 


PHILLIMORE (John G)—Privatre Law 
AMONG THE ROMANS. 8vo. 6s e 


POLLOCK (Sir F , Bart ) —Essays In Juris 
PRUDENCE AND E-ruics 8vo 108 

w= THE LAND Laws Cr. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

=—— LEADING CASES DONE INTO ENGLISH 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


RICHEY (Alex G ) —THEIRIsH Lan» Laws 
Cr. 8vo 35 6d 


STEPHEN (Sir J F , Bart )--A DicestT or 
THE Law oF EvIpENCE 6thEd Cr 8vo 6s. 

-— = A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL Law}! 
Crimss AND PUNISHMENTS sthEd 8vo 6s 

—— A DIGEST OF THE Law oF CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE IN INDICTASLE OFFENCES By 
Sir F , Bart, and Herasert STEPHEN, 
LLM. 8vo_ 12s 6d 

== A HisTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF 
ENGLAND 3vols 8vo 48s 

——— A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law OF ENGLAND. 2nd Edit 8vo 


STEPHEN (J K_)—InNTERNaATIONAL Law 
ane INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Cr 
vO 


STEVENS (C E )—Sovurcezs or THE Con- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, CON- 
SIDERED IN RELATION TO COLONIAL AND 
ENG.uisH History Cr 8vo 6s 6d net. 


WILLIAMS (S_E)—Forensic Fscrs anp 
Fattacixs Globe 8vo 4s. 


LETTERS. (See under LITERATURE, p. 24 ) 


LIFE-BOAT. 

:GZLMORE (Rev John) —Strorm Warriors, 
or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin Sands. 
Cr 8vo 35 6d 

LEWIS (Richard) —History oF THE LIFE 
BoaT AND ITS WorRK Cr 8vo_ 55 


LIGHT. (See under Puysics, p. 34.) 


LITERATURE. 

Hizstory and Criticism of— Commentaries, 
etc —Poetry and the Drama—Poetscai Col- 
dections and Selectrons—Pvrose Fictzon—Cok- 
lected Works, Essays, Lectuves, Letters, 

tscellanecous 


History and Criticism of. 
(See also Essays, p 24) 
ARNOLD (M.). (See Essays. p. 24.) 


BROOKE (Stopford A ) —A Primer or ENG- 
LisH LITERATURE Pott 8vo. 1s.—Large 
Paper Edition 8vo 7s 64. 

-—=- A History of Earty ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 2 vols. 8vo 20s. net. 

CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by Jonn 
RicHarRD GREEN e@ Svo. xs. each. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Prof BuTcuer, M A. 
Evurirmpes. By Prof Manarry. 

Livy. Bythe Rev W W. Capzs, M.A. 
Mizton. By Storrorp A Brooxe. 
SorHocies. By Prof L. Campse.t, M.A. 
Tacitus. By Messrs.CuurcH and Bropriss! 
Verci.. By Prof. NETTLEsHir, M.A. 


14s. 


LAW—LITERATURE. 


COURTHOPE (W i? —HIstory oF 2NnG- 
LisH Postry. Vol 8vo. ros. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
BIOGRAPHY, p. 4) 


MISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Ingvols Cr. 8vo ‘ 
Earty ENGLIsH LITERATURE | By Sror- 

FoRD Brooxs, M.A [lx sation. 
ELIzaABETHAN TERATURE (15€2—x66s). 

By Grorce SAINTSBURY. 75 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH TuRY LITERATURE (1660 

_ £20) By Epmunp Gossz, M &. 7s. 6d. 
Tue MopERN Periop ByG SAINTSRURY. 

‘ [Abarly veady, 

JEBB (Prof. R. C).—A Primer oF GREEK 
LITERATURE. "Pott 8vo 1s 

—— Tue ATTIc ORATORS, FROM ANTIPHON 
To IsaEos 2nd Edit 2vols- 8vo. 258. 

—— RisE AND DEVELOPMENT OF GREBK 
Poretr: Cr. 8vo 75. net. ; 

JOHNSON’S LIVE. OF THE POETS. 
MiL~ on, DrypEk, Porr, AppISsSOoNn, Swi¥> 
anpD Gray With Macaulay’s '" Life af 
Johnson " Ed byM ArNotp Cr 8vo 45.64. 

JONES (H_ A )<—-RENASCENCE OF THE ENG- 
LISH Drama Cr 8vo 6s 

KINGG@GLEY (Charles) — LITERARY AND 
GENERAL Lecrures Cr 8vo 3s. 6d. 

MAHAFFY (Prof J P)—A His3.i19 or 
CrassicaL GREEK LITERATURE 2 vols, 
Cr 8vo—Vol 1: THE Poets With an 
Appendix on Homer by Prof Sayce. Ins 
Parts —Vol 2 THe Pros¢ WriTers Ina 
Parts 45 6d each 

oe (John) (See CoLLEcTED Works, 
p. 27 

OLIPHANT (Mrs M O W)-—Tue Lire: 
RARY HisTorRY OF ENGLAND IN THE END 
OF THE 18“H AND BEGINNING OF THE 19TH 
Century 3vols 8vo 21s 


PATER (W ) —Greexk Stupies Ex ¢r. 8vo. 
ros 6a 


(See 


—— PLATO AND PLATONISM Ex cr 8vo. 
8s 6d 

RYLAND (F ) —CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES 
oF ENGLISH LITERATURE Cr.8vo 6s 

SAINTSBURY (G ) —A SHort HistTory or 
ENGLISH LITERATURE Gl 8vo [ls prep. 

TYRRELL (Prof. R Y)—Latin Poetry. 
Cr 8vo 7s net. 

WARD (Prof A W)—A History or ENG- 
LISH FAiMATIC LITERATURE, TO THE 
DeaTu oF QUEEN ANNE 2vols. 8vo. 328. 

WHITCOMB(L §S ) —CHFONOLOGICAL OuTe 
LINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net 

WILKINS (Prof A.S ).—A Primer or Roe 
MAN LITERATURE. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


WULKER.—Ancto Saxon LITERA“vURE, 
Transl. by A. W. DEERING and C. F. Mc 


CLUMPHA [J the Press. 
Commentaries, ete. 
BROWNING 


A PRIMER OF BROWNING. By Mary WILson. 
Cr. Bvo. 2s. 
CHAUCER. ‘ 
A Prmer or CuHaucer. By A. W. Potr- 
LARD. Pott 8vo. its. ? 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 19 





r 
DANTE. 

READINGS ON THE PuRGATORIO OF Dants. 
Chiefly based on the Commentary of Ben: 
venuto da Imola. By the Hon. W. W. 
Vernon, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Dean CHurcH 2vols. Cr 8vo. ss. 

ReraDINGS ON THE INFERNO OF DaNTE. By 
ae Mon. W pa be cost t cope _ = 

uction Cv. OORE, es es 
2 a Fe Cr. 8vo. jos. 

ComPANION TO DANTE@ From G A. Scar- 

Tagzini ByA J Burcer. Cr. 8vo. ros 6d. 


H ER. 
OMERIg DICTIONARY. (See DICTIONARINS ) 
Tue PROBLQM OF THE HOMERIC Porss 
By Prof W D Gegpve. 8vo_ 145. 
Homeric SYNCHRONISM An Tagauy into 
the Timg and Place of Homer By the 
Rt. Hon W E.G.tapstrone. Cr. 8vo. 6s 
Primer or Homum Bythe Rt Son W E. 
GLADSTONE Patt 8vo. 15. 
LANDMARKS OF HomEgic STUDY, TOGETHER 
aa AN Essay ON THE PoINTs oF Con 
ACT BETWEEN THE ASSYRIAN TABLETS 
AND ‘§HE Homeric Text’ By the same 
Cr 8vo 2s 6d. a 
CoMPANION TO THE ILIAD FoR ENGLISH 
ERs By W Lear, Litt.Des Crow: 
8vo 7s 6d. 


C@eSCE 

Strupizs, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN 
THE Opss or Horace. By A. W. Ver 
RALL, Litt. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE 

A PRIMER OF SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Dow 
DEN Pott 8vo 1s 

A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Rev 
E A Assottr- Ext fcp.8vo 6s 

A SHAKESPEARE CON SgRDANCE. By J. BART- 
LETT 4to 42s net , half Mor, 45s net 

SHAKESPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. ByG R. 

NCH 8vo_ 15s 

A SELECTION FROM THE LIVES IN NORTH'S 
PLYTARCH WHICH ILLUSTRATE SHAKES: 
PEARE’S PLtays Edited by Rev W. W. 
SxkzaT,M A Cr 8vo_ 6s 

SuHort STupDIES oF SHAKESPEARE's PLors. 
By Prof Cyrit Ransome. Cr. 8vo. 3s 64. 
~—Also separately HAMLET, od.; Mac- 
BETH, 9¢@ , TEMPEST, 9@ : 

Cavisan: A Critique on ‘'The Tempest’ 
and ‘'A Midsummer Night’s Dream." By 
Sir DaNnrEL WILSON. 8vo_ os. 6d. 


TENNYSON. ° 
A Companion To “In Memoriam.” By 
ELizaBETH R CHapMAN Globe &8vo. as. 
In MemMoRIAM”~—ITS PURPOSE AND STRUC- 
turz: AStrupy By J. F Genune. Cr 
8vo. 55 
Essays ON THE IDYLLS OF THE KING By 
LITTLEDALE, MA Cr 8vo 45.64. 
A 6rTupy oF THE WorKS OF ALFRED LORD 
Tennyson. By E.C. Tainsh. New Ed. 
Cr. 8vo_— 6s. 


THACKERAY. 
THackeray A Study. 
Cr. 8vo 35 62. 


WORDSWORTH. 
Wo ORTHIANA: A Selectinn of 
@ read to the Wordsworth Society. 
by W. Keucut. Cr. 8vo. 73. 


By A. A. Jack. 


ised and the 
ALDRICH (T. Bail Seine sini , 


bok” me Tra 

GEDY : with other Poems, Lyricaand Dra- 
matic. Fep. 8vo 3s. 6d. net. 

AN ANCIENT CITY: anp orHer Porss. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s 

ANDERSON (A ).—Ba.Laps anp SonNETS, 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 

ARNOLD 
PorrTicaL 

» Cr_8vo 

Vol. z 


Matthew). — THz ComPietar 
ORKS New Edition. 3 vols. 
Ss. 6d each, Globe 8vo. ss. each. 
ARLY Poems, NaRRATIivze PorMs 
AND SONNETS. 
Vol.2 Lyric anp E.geciac Porms 
Val. 3. DramMaTic AND LATER PorMs. 
—— Complete PorricaL Works. 1 vol. 
Cr. 8vo 
—— SELECTED Porms. Pott 8vo 2s 6d. net. 


eAUSTIN (Alfred) —Porrica, Works New 
Collected Edition 6vols Cr 8vo 5s. each. 
Vol 1 Tue Tower oF Basset. 
Vol 2 SayoNAROLA, etc 
Vol 3. PRincE LUCIFER 
Vol 4 THe Human TraGepy. 
Vol 5 Lyrica Poems 
®Wol.6 NARRATIVE PosMs 
—— SoLitogvizs In Sonc. Cr 8vo. 6s. 
— AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT. and 
other Poems Cr 8vo 
— Maponna'’sCuitp Fep 8vo 2s 6d.net. 
—— Romztor DeatH Cr 4to. os 
—— Tifz Gotpen Ace Cr 8vo 5s 
——— THe Season Cr 8vo_ 5s 
—— Love’s WipowHoop Cr. 8vo_ 6s. 
—— ENGLISH Lyrics Cr 8vo 3s 
—— FORTUNATUS THE PzessimistT Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BETSY LEE: A Fo’'c's’LE Yarn. Ext. fcp. 
Bvo «3s 6d 
BLACKIE(J S)—Megssis VitaE Gleanings 
of Song from a Happy Life Cr 8vo. 6d. 
— Tue Wisk MenorGrescE Ina Seeks 
of Dramatic Dialogues Cr 8vo_ 9s. 
—— GorTue’s Faust Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse 2nd Edit Cr 8vo 9s 
BLAKE (See BioGRAPHy, p 4) 


BROOKE (Stopford A )—RiIQUET OF THE 
Turt A Love Drama. Ext cr 8vo. 6s. 

—— Poems Globe 8vo 6s 

BROWN (T E)—THE Manx WItTcH: and 
other Poems. Cr 8vo 6s 

—— OLD JOHN, AND OTHER Poems Cr 8vo. 6s. 

BURGON (Dean).—Porms. Ex fcp.8vo. 45 6d. 

BURNS Tue PoeTicaL Works With a 
Biographical Memo by A. Smirn_ Ina vols. 
Fep 8vo 10s (Seealso Gone LIBRARY,p.25 ) 

BUTLER (Samuel).—Houpisras Edit. by 
ALFRED Mitnes Fecp 8vo —Part I. 3s.6d.; 
Parts II. and III 4s 6d. 

BYRON. (SeeGoLpEN TREASURY SERIES, p.25) 

CALDERON.—SE.trect Prays. Edited by 
Norman Maccoti. Cr 8vo. 14s. 

CARR (J Comyns).—Kinc ArtTHur. A 
Drama, as performed at the Lyceum. 8vo 
2s net, sewed, 1s ret 

CAUTLEY (G S.)}.—A Century or Em- 
BLEMS. With Illustrations by Lady Marion 
ALFORD. Small «to. ros. 6d. . 

f£LOUGH (A. H.).—Porms. Cr Svo. 7s. 6a. 

—— SELECTIONS FROM THE PoEMS. Pott 
Svo 2s. 6d. net. 
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LITERATURE. 
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COLERIDGE: Pourical AND DRamaric 
Worxs 4 vols 8vo. 318. 64.—Alseo 


an Edition on pals # ras. 6a 
ComMPLETE Pokrical, Works. With In 


troduction ae by J; D. CAMPBELL, and Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo 

ce UHOUN. —RHYMES AND CuimEs. By 

. COLQuHOUN (née F.S Futter Marr- 
ted Ext. fep 8vo 2s 6d. 

COWPER —TnueE Task, Book IV With In- 
troduction and Notes by W T Wess, M.A. 
aore 1s.—Boox V. With Notes Gl. &vo 

6d. (See Grose LIBRARY, Pp. 253 LDEN 
TREASURY SERIES, p 25 ) 
CRAIK (Mrs )—Porms. Ext. fep. Bvo. 6s 


DABBS (G H. R.}—-RIGHTON ay = — 





Dante: A Dramatic Porm. Fcp 8vo 
as 6d 

DAWSON (W )}.—PozMt AND LyRICcs. 
Fep. 8vo 45 6d. 


DE vES® (A.).—PorticaL Works. 7 vols. 


8vo_— 55s. each. 
—— SELECTIONS FROM POETICAL WORKS OF 
By G E Woopserry Glob& 8vo 5s 


DOYLE (Sir F H )—TuHeE RETURN OF THE 
Guarps: and other Poems Cr 8vo 97s 6d. 

DRYDEN (See COLLECTED Worrs and 
Grose LIBRARY, pp. 24, 25) 

EMERSON. (See CoLLecTED WORKS, Pp. 24.) 

EVANS (Sebastian) — BrorHerR FAsIAN’s 
ManouscriPt : and other Poems. Fcp 8vo. 6s 

—— In THE Stupio. A Decade of -Poems 
Ext fep 8vo 5s 

FITZ GERALD (Caroline 
TRIx : and other Poems 


“ZGERALD (Edward) —THE RKopArvat 
Oe Omar KuAvvAm. Ext cr 8vo_ 10s 6d. 


FO'C’SLE YARNS, including ‘‘ Betsy Lee,” 
and other Poems "Cr 8vo ‘6s 

ee ee —Soncs IN MINoR 
Krys. By C FRASER-TYTLER (Mrs. 
Epwarp LIDDELL) end Edit. Pott 8vo. 6s. 


FURNIVALL (fF. J ) —Le& Morte ArTHUR 
Edited from the Harleian MSS 2252, 1n the 
British Museum. Fecp 8vo 7s 

GARNETT (R)-—-IpvyYLits anv EPicrRams 
Chiefly from the Greek Anthology. Fep. 
8vo 2s 

GOETHE —Fausr_ (See BLackiE.) 

—— REYNARD THE Fox Transl into English 
Verse by A D Arnsiir Cr 8vo_ 7s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH —TuHe TRAVELLER AND THE 
DESERTED VILLAGE With Introduction and 
Notes, by ARTHUR BARRETT, B A. 18. 94.; 
sewed, 1s 6d 3; (separately), a rs each 
—By J W Hates Cr Bvo. (See also 
Grosz LIBRARY, p 25 ) 

GRAHAM (David) —Kine James I. An 
Historical Tragedy. Globe 8vo. 9s. 

GRAY.—Porms. With Introduction and Notes, 
by J BrapsHaw,LLD_ GI 8vo. 15. 924.3; 
sewed, xs 62. (Seea/so COLLECTED Worxs, 

26. 


ms SeL_ect ODEs. 
sewed. 


—VENETIA VIC 
xt fep 8vo 35 6d 


With Notes Gl. 8vo, 


HALLWARD. (See ILLusTRaTED Booxs.) 

HAYES (A.).—THE Marcy or Man: and 
other Poems. Fecp 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

HERRICK (See Gotpen Treasury Sm 
RIES, p 25 ) 

HOPKINS ee SwALLows ; 
A Book of Lyrics. Ext fep 8vo. ’ts. 

HOSKEN (J D ).—PHAON AND SAPPI.D, ‘AND 
Nimrop Fecp. 8yo 5s 

beg (H. A }—Saints AND SUINERS. 

t fep 8vo 3s 6d. 

——— = CRUSADERS Fcp 8vo. 2s. 6d. - 

—--jJupaH fFcp.8vo es 6a « 

KEATS (SeeGo_tnenTrReasurvSERins,p.25.) 

KINGSLEY (Charles)—Porems Cr. 8vo. 
3s 62 —Pocket Edztzon Pott 8vo. rs. 64.— 
Eversley Edttson 2vols Cr.’8vo. ros. 

LAMB. ( ee COLLECTED. Works, p. 27.) 

gah ta (See Gotp.m TREASURY —— 
Pp 25 

LONGFELLOW. (See GoLDEN TReésuRy 
SERIES, p 25 ) 

LOWELL (Jas R-assell) —Comp.Lete Port: 
cat Works Pott 8vo 4s 6d 

it? Introduction by Tuomas HuGues, 
and Portrait Cr.8vo 7s 6d. 

—— HEARTSEASE AND Rug Cr 8vo ay 

—— OLp ENGLISH Dramatists Cr vo. 58 

(See also COLLECTED WORKS, p 27.) 
ghee (F ) —SxKETcHES or RuraL LIFE. 
lobe 8vo_ 5s 7 

ecapind (George) — A READING OF 
EaRTH Ext fep 8vo_ 5s 

—— PorMs AND LyRIcs OF THE 
EartH 3rd Edit Ext fcp 8vo. 

— BaLLaps AND PoEMS or Tracic Lirs. 
and Edit Ext fep’%vo 

— Mopern*Love Ex. fcap 8vo ss 

—— THE Empty Purse Fcp.8vo_ 5s 


MILTON —PoetTicaL Works Edited, with 


OY OF 


Introductions and Notes, by Prof. Davrp 
Masson, MA_ 3vols 8vo_ 2Z 2s--[Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Shak -] 
— ~— Edited by Prof Masson. 3 vols. 
Globe 8vo_ x55 
— — Gi Ed:tion Edited by Prof. 
Masson rown 8vo 6a 


—— Parapise Lost, Books 1 and 2. Edited 
by MICHAEL MAcMILLAN, BA 18.94.; 
—Booxs 1 and 2 (separate'y), rs 3d. each}; 
sewed, rs each 

L’ ALLEGRO, In PrnserRoso, Lycrmas, 
ARCADES, suger ETC Edited by Wu. 


Bey, M A. Be de. 
-—— Comus esame 1S 3d , swd. rs. 
—— SAMSON Pe fomtoaaey Edited by H. M. 


PERCIVAL,M A_ 2s 
MOULTON ore Chandler). — IN THE 


GarRDEN oF REAMS: Lyrics and Socnete: 
Cr 8vo. 6s. ry 
—— SwALLow FuLicuTs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MUDIE (C E)-—Strray Leaves: Poems. 
4th Edit Ext fep Bvo. 35 6d. 

MYERS (E).—TxHe Puritans: A Poem. 
Ext fep.8vo as. 6d 

—— Porms Ext fep 8vo 45. 6d. 

—— THE DeErence or Rome: ard other 
Poems Ext. fcp. vo. Di 

—— THE JUDGMENT OF(PROMETHEUS: and 
other Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 35: 5d. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


MYERS (F. W. H)—Tue RENEWAL oF 
YouTn ando Poems. Cr.8vo. 75.6d 


—— St Pau: A Poem. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2s.6d. 
NORTON (Hon. Mrs.) —Tue Lapy or La 
ARAYVE. gth Edit. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


P VE(Prof.F.T ).—Oricina, Hymns 
gud Edit Pott 8vo 1s. 6d. 


=-——— IgrRICAL Poems Ext fep 8vo. 6s. 
=———- VISIONS OF ENGLAND 8vo. 75. 6d. 
=== AMENOPHIS. Pott 45 6d. 


PALGRAVE (W G)—A Vision oF LiFe! 
Se@teMBLANCE AND REALITY. Cr 8vo. 75. net. 


PEEL ( ) —ECcHOES FROM Horks 
and other Poems Cr 8go. 3s 6d é 


POPE. (See GLoBE LIBRARY, p. 25 ) 


RAWNSLEY (H. D)—Porms, Bauiaps, 
anp Bucotics. f'cp 8vo 55.6 

ROSCOE (W C).—@orms Edit by E. M 
Roscoz Cr 8vo 76 net 

ROSSETTI (Christina) —Porms 
lected Edition Globe 8vo 

—— New Poems. Huiuthegto unpublished or 
uncollected Edited by W M _ Rossetti 
GI B8vo [Neagly ready 

e—— SinG-Sonc <A Nursery Rhyme Book. 
Gree gto Illustrated 4s 6d 

— GosLin Market Illust Fep 8vo 5s 


SCOTT —Tue Lay or THE Last MINSTREL, 
and Tue Lagy or THE Lake Edited by 
Prof’ F T PatGRavs is 

-—— THe Lay oF THE LasT MINSTREL. By 

H Stuart, MA, and E H Exzoor, 

2s —Canto I. 9¢ —Cantos 


B A. Globe 8vo 
1s 34 each; sewed, 


@ 
New Col- 
7s 6d. 


I—IlI and IV —VI 
1s. e 
—— MARMION Editee by MgcnHari Mac 
MILLAN, BA 3s , sewed, 2s 
——®MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES 
By Prof F T PaLGRAvVE 1s 
-—— Tue Lapy ofr THE LAKE By G. H 
Srumurt, M A. Gl 8vo 2s 6d., swd. as — 
Canto I , sewed, 92 
—— ROKEBY By Micwaz, Macmmian 
BA. 3s ; sewed, 2s 6d 
(See also GLOBE LIBRARY p 25 ) 
SHAIRP (John ct a DESSERAY 
and other Poems, Lynical and Elegiac Ed 
by F T Partcrave Cr 8vo. 6s 


SHAKESPEARE.—THE Works OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. wong ig ition. New 
and Revised Edition, by W ALpis WRIGHT, 
MA. gvols 8vo rxos 6d each —Edztion 
ade Luxe 4ovols Sup roy 8vo 6s each net 

=_—— —— Victoria Edition In3 vols —ComEe 
Digs; Histrorres, TRaGEpigs. Cr. 8vo 


~—— THE Tempest. With Introduction and 
»by K DricuHton’ Gl 8vo. 1s. od. 
—— Mocyu Apo asouT NoTHING. 2s 


—— A MipsuMMER NicuT’s DREAM 15 94 
—— THe MERCHANT OF VENICE. 18.94. 
-—— As You Lixg It. 18. 9d. 

—_— FTH NiGHT 15 9d. 


=-—— Tue WINTER'S TALE. 28. 

—— KING JOHN 15.94. 

ame R rp II. xs 

-—— HENRY IV. PartI. 2s 60.5; sewed, 2s 
eo Henrv iV. Part Il. as. 6d.5 sewed, as. 
—— Heng V. rs.9¢. 


{9 
SHAKESPEARE — Corio.tanus. By K. 
DEIGHTON. as 64 sewed, 2s. 
— Ricwarp lll. ByC.H Tawhkay, Mg. 
as 6d.; sewed, 2s 


=_—— Henry VIII By K. DeiGuron. 19 94. 
—— ROMEO AND JULIET 2s 6d.; sewed gs. 
ULIUS CaSAR. 15 Qd@ 

ACBETH 15s 9d 

—s HaMLeTt. 2s. 6d. , sewed, as. 

—— KiInGc LEAR. 1s 

—— OTHELLO 325. 

po ANTONYANDCLEOPATRA 25.6d.3 swd. as. 
=-—— CYMBELINE. 25.6d.3; sewed, 28. 

(See also GLosE LIBRARY, p 25, GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES, p 26.) 
SHELLEY —Comr.tete PorticaL Worxs. 
Edited by f DowpeEn. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 
75s 6a (Seé GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 26 ) 


»S9KRINE (J 4 )—Joanine Maip. Ex. cr. 
8vo 6s 62 


SMITH (C Barnard)—Porms Fecp.8vo gs. 


SMITH (Horage)—Pozms Globe 8vo. ss. 
—— INTERLUDES. 8vo. 55. 
—— INTERLUDES SecondSeries Cr. 8vo. 55. 


SPENSER —Farriz QuezENE BooklI By 
H M Pergivat,MA Gl 8vo 35., ; 
as 6d. 

-—— SHEPHEARD’s CALENDAR By C H. 


Herrorp, LittD Gl 8vo 2s 6d. 
(See also GLOBE LIBRARY, p 25.) 


STEPHENS (J B)—Convict Once: and 
er Poems Cr 8vo j7s 


STRETTELL (Alma) —SPanisH AND ITaL- 
14N Fock Soncs Illustr Roy x6mo 12s 6d. 


SYMONS (Arthur) —Days ann Nicuts 
Globe Bvo 6s 


TENNYSON (Lord) —Comritere Works. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with Portrait. 
Cr 8vo.e 7s 64 —School Edtteon. In Four 
Parts Cr 8vo as 6d each a- @ 

—— PorTicaL Worxs Pocket Editi. 
Pott 8vo, morocco, gilt edges. 

— Works Library Edition In 9g vols. 
Globe 8vo ‘a each [Each volume may be 
had separately }—PoEms, 2 vols —IpDYLLs oF 
THE Kinc —THE PrRINcEsS, and Maup.— 
EnocH ARDEN, and IN MmemoriaAM —Bat- 
LADs, and other Poems.—_QuEEN Mary, and 
HAROLD —BECKET, and other Plays.— 
DEMETER, and other Poems 

—— Works Ext /cp 8vo Edition, on Hand- 
made Paper. In 10 vols (supplied m sets 
only). 52 5s.0od —Earty Porms.—Lvucre- 
T1us, and other Poems —IpYLLS OF THE 
KinGc —THE Princsss, and Maup.—Enocu 
ARDEN, and IN MremorIAM —QUEEN Mary, 
and Haro_p —BaAL.Laps, and Poems. 
—BrEckeT, THE Cur—TuHe ForksteEss, 
THe Fatcon, THE PROMISE oF May.— 
TrrREsias, and other Poems. 

—— Works Meniature Edition, in 16 vols., 
viz THe PorTicaL Works 12 vols in a 
box 25s —THe Dramatic Works. 4 vols. 
Ina box ros 6d 
Poems. 6s. 

Mavup: and other Poems. 3s 6d. 

(fue Princess 35 62 

Tue Hoty Gralt: and other Poems. 4s.6d. 
Ba.wiaps: and other Poems. 5s. 

Harotp: ADrama_ 6s 

Queen Mary: A Drama. 6s. 
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TENNYSON (Lord)—contznxed. 


The Original Edttions Fcp. 8vo 

Tues Cor, and THe FaLcon. 5s. 

Becket. : 

Trrestas: and other Poems. 6s 

Locxsi&v HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER, etc. 6s. 

DEMETER: and other Poems 6s. 

Tus Foresters: Rosin Hoop anp Maip 
MARIAN. 6s. 

Tus DeatTH or OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 
AND OTHER PoEMS 6s 

—— The People’s Edztzon In 23 volumes 
demy x6mo, cloth, zs net; leather, rs 
net per volume Two volumes ronthly from 
November, 1895 —JUVENILIA —THE Lapy 
oF SHALOTT, and other Poems —A DrEam 
oF Farr WoMEN, and other Poems —Lock- 
SLEYHALL,and other Poems —-W1LLWATER- 
PROOF, and other Poems -THE PRINCESS, 
I —IL1 —Tue PaincesslV toend —ENnocu 
Arpen, AYLMER's FiELD, and LucRETIUS 
—In Memoriam —Mavup, THE WINDow, 
and other Poems —THE BROOK, and >ther 
Poems.—IpYLLsS of THE KING THs CoMING 
OF ARTHUR, GARETH AND LYNETTE.— 
IpvLLs OF THE KING THE MARRIAGE OF 
GERAINT, GERAINT AND Enip —IpDv.Ls or 
THE KING BALIN AND BALAN, MERLIN 
AND VIVIEN —IDYLLSOF THEKING ILANCE- 
LOT AND ELAINE, THE HOLYGRAIL -IDYLLS 
OFTHE KIN. PELLEAS AND ETTARRE, THE 
Last TOURNAMENT —IDYLLS OF THE KING 
GUINEVERE, THE PASSING OF ARTHUR, To 
THE QUEEN —THE Lover's TALE, ani other 
Poems.—Rizpau, and other Poems —THE 
VovaGE OF MAELDUNE, and other Poems — 
Tue SPINSTERS SWEET ARTS, and other 
Poems —D«METER, and other Poems —THE 

-D-aTu oF CENONE, and other Poems 

—— Poems sy Two Brotuers Fcp 8vo 6s 

—— Maun Kelmscott Edztzon mall 4to, 
vellum. 42s net 

— Porems. Reprint of 1857 Edition On- 

nal Illustrations 4to 21s —Hdstion de 
uxe. Roy 8vo 42s net 

—— The Royal Editton vol 8vo. 16s. 

a= THE TENNYSON Birtupay Boox Edit. 
by Emiry SHAKESPEAR Pott 8vo_ 2s. 6d. 

=-——— SONGS FROM TENNYSON’S WRITINGS 
Square 8vo. 2s 6d. 

—— SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON With In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowx, M.A., 
and W T Wess,MA_ Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Or Part I as 6d., Part II as. 6d. 

=-— — Morte D’ArTHUR. By F. J Rows, 
M.A., and W T Wess, M.A. Swd., xs 

—— GERAINTAND ENID AND THE MARRIAGE 
or GERAINT. By G C. MacauLay, M.A 


Globe 8vo_ 2s 
By W T Wess, M.A. 


=—— ENOCH ARDEN 
Globe 8vo. 2s 62 

— AyimER's FIELD By W.T. Wess, M.A. 
Globe 8vo. 25. 6d. 

a—— Tas CoMING oF AnTuour, and THE Pass- 
incor ARTHUR. go rl GL&vo. 2.64. 

—= Tie Paincess. By P.M Waxtace, M.A 


Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 

—— G anv LynstTz. By G. C 
Macaurtay, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

—- Tue Hoty Gram. By G. C. Macau.ay, 
M.A. Globe Svo. 25. 


TENNYSON .Lo) GC UnEvERe: ByG.C. 
2s 


saa aan 7 6d. oF 7 
=——— LANCELOT AND ELAINE - J. Rowg, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. veed 


—— TENNYSON FOR THE YouNG. By Canon 
AINGER. ao pe a sg ’ 
mpcut, 35. 3 gilt edges, 4s. 

—— BEcKkET As arranged for the Stde by H. 


Irvinc. 8vo. swd as net oO 
—— THE Broox. With 20 Illustrations by A. 
Wooprurr. 32mtx 2s 62 


TENNYSON (Frederice) —Tue Isis oF 
a SaprPHo AND AtcaEus. Cr. 8vo. 
y Ld e ¢ 

——_Dapune.andother Poems Cr 8vo. 75.64. 

TENNYSON (Haliam, Lord) (See ILLus- 
TRATED Books ) 


TREVOR (G H) —RuynMgs oF RajpuTANa. 


-8vo ¢s v 
TRUMAN (Jos ) —ArTyr-THOUGHTS* Poems 
8vo 35 6d 


TURNER (Charles Tennyson) —Co.urerep 
SoNNETs, OLDAND New Ext fcep 8vo 75.64. 
TYRWHITT (R,St John) —Free Fiexp. 
Lyrics, chiefly Descnptive Gl 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—— BaTTLE AND AFTER, CONCERNING SER. 
GEANT THOMAS ATKINS, GRENADIER 
Guarps and other Verses Gl 8vo. 35-64, 


WARD (Samuel) —LyricaL RECREATIONS 
Fcep 8vo 6s 
WATSON (W ) —Porms Fcap 8vo 53s. 
—— LacHurRYMAE MusArum fcp 8vo 45.64, 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 25 ) 
WEBSTER(A )—Porrraitrs Fep 8vo. ss, 
—— SELECTIONS FROM VERSE Fp 8vo 4s 
— Discuisss A Drama Fecp 8vo. 5s. 
-—— In 4 Day’ A Drama. Fecp 8vo as 
—— THE SENTENCE cp 8vo 38 6d. 
—— Sonnets Fcp 8vo 2s 6d net. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER’ Fep. %vo. 
2s 6d net 
WHITTIER —Compretre Porrica, Worxs 
OF JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER ‘With 
Portrait Pott 8vo 4s 62 (See also Core 
LECIZD WORKS, p 28 ) 


WILLS (W G)—MELcHior Cr 8vo 9s 


WOOD (Andrew Goldie) —THeE Is_xes or THE 
Biest andother Poems Globe 8vo 5s 
WOOLNER (Thomas) — My BeravurTiFrv.n 
Lapy 3rd Edit Fep 8vc) 5s 

—— PyGmation. Cr 8vo 7s 6d. 

=——— SiIr=enus*’ Cr. Bvo 6s 

WORDSWORTH —Comprete Porrica. 
Worxs. Copyright Edition With an Intro- 
duction by JOHN Mor.ey, and Portrait. 

~8vo 78 62 

—— THE RECLuUsE. Fecp 8vo. 2s 6¢d.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo ros 6d. 

(See also GOLDEN Treasury Srnriss, p. 26.) 


Poetical Collections and Selections. 


(See also GOLDEN Treasury SeRigs, p. 25 ; 
BooKS FOR THE YOUNG, p. 47.) 
HALES (Prof. J W.).—Loncsr EncGuisz 
Pozms With Notes, Philological and Ex- 
ames and an Introduction on the Teach- 
of English. Ext. fep. Bvo. 4s. $d. 
MACDONALD (George);—-EnGiann's Ame, 
TIPHON e Cr. je e 6d. ® + 





PROSE FICTION. 


ear a (F ). (See Booxs ror tux Youne 

P- 4 

MASSON (R O and D ).—Txures CEnTuRIEe 
oF ENGLISH PorTRY Being Selections from 
q@Phaucer to Herrick. Globe 8vo 3s 60. 


PALGBAVE (Prof F T).—TxHe Go.tprr 
‘TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAlL 
Poms In THE ENGLISH Lancuace Large 
Type. Cr 8vo 1os (See also GoLpEn 
Treasury SERIES, p 25; BooKS FOR THB 
Yo®ne, p 49) 

SMITH (Goldwin)—Bavy Lzaves  Trans- 
lations from Latin Poets. Globe Bvo. §s 


WARD(T H )—ENGtisg Ports Selecfiona 
with Critical Introductions by various Wniters, 
gad a Ggneral Introduction MaTTHEW 

RNOLD Edited T H ARD, M A. 
4vols 2nd Edgy r 8vo —Y%ol I Cuav- 
CER TO DONNE 74,64 » II Brew Jonson To 
DRYDEN, 75 6a : ADDISON To BLaka, 
7% 6g IV WorpsworTu To PEennyson, 

—— Appendix to Vol IV containing Brown- 
ING, ARNOLD, and TENIeYSON Cr 8vo 2s 


WOODS (M A)—A First Portry Boox 
Fep 8vo 2s 


—— A SECOND Posetry Boox 2Parts Fecp 
@\@ 2s 6d each —Complete, 4s 6d 
o_—— A THIRD Portry Book. Fep 8vo 4s. 6d. 


WORDS FROM THE POETS. WithaVig- 
netteand Frogtispiece r2th Edit Pott8vo. 1s 


Prose Fiction. 


AUSTEN (Jane) —PripE AND PREJUDICE 
Illustrated Cr 8vo 3s 6d 


BIKELAS (D ).— Kis Laras; or, The 
Remuniscences of a Vhiote Merchant during 
the Greek War of Independence Translat 
by J Genwnapius Cr 8vo 7s 6d. 


BJORNSON (B) —SyYNNove SoLBaAKKBN 
slated by JuLiz Sutrer. Cr 8vo 6s 
BOLDREWOOD (Rolf) —Uxiform Edition. 
Cr 8vo each 
RosBERvY UNDER ARMS 
Tue Miner's RicutT 
Tue SQUATTER’s DREAM 
A Sypney-Srpr Saxon 
A CoLonriat REFORMER 
NEVERMORE® 
A MovperRn BuccaNngEER 
—— THe Crooxep Stick OP 8vo 6s 
= THESPHINXOF EAGLEHAWK Fcp 8vo 2s 


BURNETT (FE. H ) -Hawortn’s. GI. 8vo. 2s. 
LOUISIANA, and THaT Lass o’ Lowrus’s. 
Illustrated. Cr.8vo 35. 6d. 


CALMIRE evols Cr. 8vo_ azs. 


CARMARTHEN (Marchioness of). —A 
@-OVER OF THE BEavTIFUL. Cr 8vo. 6s 


a bins Aa a —A Famity AFFam 


-—— Livinc or Deap. Cr 8vo 3 6d. 
ore (& H ).—Ruicuarp Escort. Cr. 
vo. e 


CORBETT (Julian) —Tue Fat or AsGarp* 
A Tafe of St Olaf’s Day 2vols Gl 8vo 12s. 
—— For Gop ang Gotp. Cr 8vo. 6s. 


o—= Ko U THIRTEENT . 
Giiete ue Be ee 


6d. e 


COTES (E ).—Tue Story or Sonnv Sanz. 
Fep. 8vo 2s e 


CRAIK (Mrs.) —Uns/orm: Edition Cr. vo. 
6d each 


Tue Ocitviss Also Globe 8vo, as 
Acarnua's Hussann Also Globe Svo, ss. 

HE OF THE FaMILy. 

MARRIAGES lobe Svo, 2s. 

Tus Laura. Busn. 
My MoTHer Ann I 
Miss Tommy <A Medizval Romance. 
Kine Arruor: Not a Love Story. 


CRAWFORD(F Marion).-- Unsform Edetion 
Cr*8vo 35 eac 
Mr Isaacs. A Tale of Modern India. 
Dr. CLavspius 
A Roman SINGER 
ZOROASTER 
A TALeE oF A LONELY PARISH 
Marzio’s CruciFrix 
Pau. Pato 
WITH THE IMMORTALS 
GREIFENSTEIN 
Sant’ ILarro 
A @IGARETTE Maxer’s RoMANCE 
Kuatrep .eA Tale of Arabia. 
Tue Witcu oF PRAGUE. 
Tus Turee Fares 
Don ORsINO 
CHILDREN OF THE KING 
Pietro GHISLERI 
MARION DARCHE 
KaTHARINE LAUDERDALE 
—— THE Ratstrons Cr 8vo 6s 
— Casa Braccio 2vols Gl 8vo. 12s 
—— Isove in IDLENESS [Fcp 8vo 2s. 


CUNNINGHAM (Sir H_ S)—Txe Caro: 
LeaNns’ A Vacation Idyll Cr 8vo 3s. 6d. 

—— THe Heriors Cr 8vo 3 6d. 

—— WHEAT AND TarES Cr Bvo 38. 6d. 

——S1ByLLA 2vols GI 8vo 1r2s @ © 


CURTIN (J )—Hero Tates or IRELAND. 
Ex cr 8vo 8s net 

DAHN (Felhx) —Feicitas Translated by 
MACE Cr 8vo 4s 6d. 

DAVIS (R H)—THeE Princess ALINE. 
Fcep 8vo 1s 6a 


DAY (Rev Lal Behan) —BENGAL PrasantT 
Lire Cr 8vo_ 6s 


—— Fotkx TALESor BENGAL Cr 8vo. 45.6¢@ 


DEFOE (D.). (See Grose Lisrary, p. 251 
Go.pEN Treasury SERIES, p. 25 ) 


DEMOCRACY: AN AMERICAN Nove. Cz. 
B8vo 4s 


DICKENS (Charles) — Uniform Edition. 
Cr 8vo. 2s each. 
Tue Pickwick PAPERS 
OxtverR Twist | NicHo.tas NICKLEBY. 
MarTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Tue Op Corros:ity SHop 
BarRNaBY RUDGE. 
DomBEY AND SON 
CuristTmas Booxs. 
SKETCHES BY Boz 
Davip CorprERFIELD. 
AMERICAN NoTss, AND PICTURES FROM 

ITALY e 

— THE PosTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICK: 
wick Crus [Illust Edit by C. Dicxuns, 
Jun. 2 vols cr Bvo. ers 


LITERATURE. 


Bvose Fiction—continued. 
DICKENS M A.) —A MERE CyrHeR. Cr 
8vo. 36. 
—— A VaLiant Icnorancs. Crown &vo. 
3s 6d. 
DILLWYN (E. A ).—Jmi. Cr 8vo 6s« 
=—- JILL AND Jack. 2vols Globe 8vo. 123, 


D higeper se (B )—Svsir. ITlustrated. Cri 
8vo. 35 62 


at pag (Am Ueraikaes e Study of a 
Girl. Edit. vo és 

Sepia. (Sir M ae TREVERYAN. 

-8vo 35s 62a ‘ 

EBERS (Dr. George) —THE BurGoMAsTeEn'’s 
Wire. eet re, Beir. Cr.8vo 4s. 6d « 

=_—— OnLy A Worp Translated by Ciara 
Beri. Cr 8vo 45. 

EDGEWORTH (M )}.—CASTLE RACKRENT 
Illustrated Cr 8vo 35 6d 

——- Ormonp Illustrated Cr 8vo 35, 62 

—— PopuLcar Tass. Illust Cr 8vo 3s. 6d. 

‘ESTELLE RUSSELL” (he Author of) — 
HARMONIA 3 VO Cr Bvo 31s 6d. 

FALCONER ance) —CECILIA DE Nom. 
Cr. 8vo 38 6d. 

FLEMING(G.) —ANreNove .. Gl 8vo 23 

=—— Mrrace: A Novel. Globe8vo as 

-—— Tae Heap or Mepusa. Globe 8vo as 

—— Vesticia. Globe 8vo. 2s © 

FRANCIS(Francis}—W1Lp Rost Cr 8vo 6s 


FRATERNITY: A Romance 2 vols Cr 

21s € 

4 YKIENDS IN COUNCIL” (The Autho: 
of).—REaALMAH. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GALT (J )}.—ANNALS OF THE PARISH AND 
THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. Illustrated Cr. 
8vo 35 6d 

GRAHAM (John W.)—Neara: A Tale of 
Ancient Rome Cr 8vo. 


GRANT (C.) —Tares or NAPLES AND THE 
CAMORRA [Zs the Press. 

HARBOUR BAR, THE. Cr. 8vo. 6s 

HARDY (Arthur Saag —Bur VET A 
Woman’ A Novel. Cr 8vo 4s. 6d 

aa THE WINDOF DEsTINY. 2vols Gl 8vo. xs7 

HARTE (Bret).—Cressy Cr 8vo. 3s 64 

a— Tie HERITAGE OF DEDLOW MARSH! 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 3s 62 

—_—— A Fist Famity or Tasajara Cr 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

‘¢ HOGAN, M.P.” (The Author of).—HoGan, 
M.P. Cr. Bvo. 3S. 

awe THe Hon. Miss FERRARD. GI. 8vo. 22. 

-—=— Fritters, TATTERS, AND THE CouUN 
SELLOR, ETC. Globe 8vo. 2s 

-— Curisty Carzw Globe 8vo. as 

omen ser CHitpren. Globe 8vo_ as 


HOPPU Ss be Woof \.—A Great Treason: A 
"War of Independence a2 vols 
Cr. Bvo. gs. 
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a UGHES (Thomas).—Tom Brown’s Scuaon 
Days. By An Ovp Boy.—Golden T: 


Edi 

with Sixpenny Kings 
— Tom Beown aTOxForD Cr 8&v. 35.64. 
—— THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE Hone 

and THe ASHEN Faccor. Cr. 8vo. “3s. 


IRVING (Washing.on) (See ILLUSTRATED 
Booxs, Pp. 15.) ue 

JACKSON (Helen) —Ramona. Gl 8vo. , 28. 

JAMES (Henry) —Tue Evrorgan$. A Novel. 


Cr. Bvo. 6s ; Pott 8vo, 2s 

—— Daisy MILL : and other Stories. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. , Globe 8vo, 25 

= a AMERICAN. Cr 8vo. & —Pott Sve. 
2 VO. : 

— = ors ck Hupson * Cr. 8vo 6s , GIL. 


2s.; Pott 8vo, 2 vis. 4s. 
Hk MADONNA‘ OF THE FUTURE. andi « 
— veer ee SQuarE, THE | PEnsION 
BEAUREPAS 8vo 2s 
Cr 8vo. 
6s. Pott 8vo, 3 vols. 6s. 
RIES REVIVED 
-——=- Tuer Bostonians Cr Bvo 6s ~~< 
——— Noveits anp TALES Pocket Edition. 
CONFIDENCE. 1 vol 
Tue Sisce or Lonpon; MapamE Ds 
An INTERNATIONAL EPIsovpE , THE PEnN- 
SION BEAUREPAS , THE POINT oF VIEW. 
Daisy MILLER, a Study , Four MExt- 
Incs, Loncstg‘%#’s MARRIAGE, Bun- 
THe Maponna OF THE FurTurE; A 
BunpDLE or LETTERS, THE DIARY OF 
x vol . 
— Tares or THREE CitTrrs Cr.8vo 4s. 6d. 
Globe 8vo, 2s 
— sag Ri REYERBERATOR. Cr 8vo 6s 
THe MopeRN WarRNING Cr 8vo 3s. 
—— A Lonpon Lirz Cr 8vo 3s 6d. 
— Tre SON OF THE MasTER, AND 
OTHER Stéainrs Cr 8vo 6s 
Cr. 8vo 6s. 
KEARY (Annie) —Janet’s Home. 
—— CLEMENCY FRANKLYN Globe 8vo. ag. 
—— Oxtpsury Cr.8vo 35. 6d 
Bvo 35 6d. ‘ 
—— CasTLe Dary. Cr 8vo. 35 62. 
3s. 6d 


other Tales. Cr 8vo 6s , Globe vos as. 
—- THE Porrskir OF a Lapy. 
Cr. 8vo 6s each oe ee eee 
Pott Bvo. 2s each volume 
MAUVEsS x vol. 
r vol 
voLio # vol 
4 Man oF Firty , EUGENE PICKERING. 
— Pap So PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA Cr. 8vo. 
——— THe ASPERN Papers, LOUISA vimana 
-~—— THe Tracic Musk Cy 8vo 3s. 6d. 
—— Tuer REAL THING, AND OTHER TALES. 
an ae. Cr. Bvo. 
—— A York anp a Lancaster Rose. Cr, 
—— A DousTING Hrart Cr 8vo 


KENNEDY (P ).—Lecenpary FIcTIons oF 
THE IRIsH Cetts. Cr 8vo 3s 6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).— Zversiey Hdétion. 
1x vols. obe 8vo. = each —WESTWARD 
Ho! 2 vols.—Two Years AGo. ce vols.— 
HvyraTia. 2vols.—YEAST. 1 vol.—ALTON 
Looe a vols.—Hrrfwarp THE Wa 
2 vO 


PROSE FICTION. 


KINGSLEY (C).—Comeplete Edthon. Cz. 
Svo. 35 6d. each —WesTwarD Ho! With 
a Portrait. — HvratTia.— Yeast. — ALTON 
—— Years Aco.— Herrwarp 


THE WAKE. 
“|. Sew Edition. Med. §8vo. 6d. 
— WrstwarD Ho! — HypatTia. — 
Yeas? —ALTon Lockr.—Two Years Aco. 
REWARD THE WAKE. 
—— Pocket Edttzon Pott 8vo 1s 6d each 
Hypatia —ALTON MOCKE. — WESTWARD 
Hog 2 vols —HEREWA«D THE WAKE.— 
Two Years AGo 2 vols.—YEasrT. 
KfpLine (Rudyard) —Piam Taues rgom 
THE Hitits® 6s. 
ae THE LIGHT aes Fairep Cr 8vo® 6s. 
-—— Lirr’s Hanpicap: Being Stories of mine 
» @wn People Cr 8vo 6s. 
=—— Many INventions Cr 8vo 6s. 
—— So.tprers THREE, ETC Cr@vo 6s. 
—— WEE WILLIE WyNKIE, ETC Cr 8vo 6s 


LAFARGUE (Philp) &Tus New juDGMENT 
of Paris 2vols Globe 8vo ras. 


LEE Merete) ——F aleaere AND UNFAITH- 
Fut. Cr. 8vo 35 64. 


LEVY (A ) —REusEN ae Cr gvo 38.64. 


LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, A° 
4h Thousand Cr 8vo. 2s 6d 


* LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, 
A” (Author of) —THe Lanp oF DARKNESS. 

cx. § 8vo_ 5s. 
Cr 


ree ae ($ R).—THE MAarRPLotT 


say at hoo (Earl of) —TuHe RING or AMASIS! 
A Romance Cr 8vo 35 62 

McLENNAN (Malcolm) —MuckKLE Bhi 
and other Stones of M®asant [gfe in the nth 
Cr 8vo 35 6d. 

MACMILLAN (M K_) —DaGonetT THE 

BSTER. Cr 8vo 38 
MACQUOID (K S)—Parry. Gl 8vo as 


MADOC sabe aaa Story oF MELICENT. 


~8vo 4s 6 
MALET (Lucas) —Mrs LORIMER A Sketch 
in Black and te Cr 8ve 38 6d 


arene we (Sir Thos.) (See GLose Lisrary, 

BP. 25 

MARRYVAT (G@pt ) —JAPHET IN SEARCH OF 
a Fatuer Illustrated Cr 8vo 3s 62 

—— JacoB FAITHFUL. Illust @r 8vo 3s 62 

—— PrreR SimpcE Illust. Cr 8vo 3s 

MINTO (W ).--THE MEDIATION oF RALPH 
HarpeLotr. 3vols Cr 8vo 315. 6d. 

MITFORD(A B)—Ta.es or OLp JAPAN. 
With Illustrations Cr Bvo 35 6d 

MIZ MAZE, THE; or, THE WINKWORTH 
@ UZZLE ‘A Story in Letters by Nine 
Authors. Cr 8vo 4s 6d 

MORIER (J )—Hajy1 Basa oF ISPAHAN 
Illustrated Cr 8vo 3s 6d 

sar lag -aaced (D Christie) — 
Cr 8vo 3s 6d. 

—— Scuwartz Cr 8vo. 6a 

—— THe WEAKER VESSEL. Cr.8vo. 38.64 

—— JOuN Vace’s Guarpvian. Cr 8vo 38. 64. 


Aunt RACHEL 


MURRAY (D. Christie) and HERMAN (H.).” 


— He SELL AMONG THIEVES. Cr.8vo. 35. 
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NEW ANTIGONE, THE: A Romancs. 
Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

NOEL (Lady Augusta —Hirnergka MEgBE. 
fon ey ugusta). Pi 


8vo «31s 
NORRIS (W. E.) —Mvy Frrenp Jim. 


. 2s 
a——_— Curis. Globe 8vo. as 


NQRTON sion Mrs.).—Otp Sir Dove 
tas. Cr 6s. 
sepia (Mrs M. 0. W)—Unsz/form 
Edition Cr 8vo 38 6d each 
A Son or THE SoIL 
THe CurRATE IN CHARGE 
Younc MusGRAVE 
Tom 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY 
Tue Wiz&arp's Son. 
HESTER. 
A Country GENTLEMAN AND HIS FAMILY 
Tue Sseconr Son 
THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR 
NEIGHBOUR ON THE GREEN 
Joyce 
A BELEAGUERED CITY. 
KIRSTEEN. 
Tc Rartway MAN AND HIS CHILDREN. 
THe Herr-PrRESUMPTIVE AND THE HEIR- 
APPARENT 
Lapy WILLIAM 
PALMER (Lady Sophia) ——-Mrs PEnicoTt’s 
LORGER: and other Stories Cr 8vo as. 6d. 
PARRY (Gambier).—TuHe Story or Dicx. 
Cr 8vo 35 62 
PATER (Walter) —Marius THE EPIcuREAN ! 
His SENSATIONS AND IDEAS 3rd Edit. 3 
volgg 8vo. 155 
aoa otal (A )—A Son oF THE P tains. 
Cr 8vo 
PEACOCK a L)—Marp MARIAN, ETC. 
Illustrated Cr 8vo 3s 6d 
PHILLIPS (F E) —TuHE Epvca1 ION OF 
Antonia Cr 8vo 6s 
PRICE (E C)—In THE Lion’s Movutx. 
8vo 3s 6d. 
RHOADES (J ) is Story oF JOHN TRz- 
VENNICK Cr 8x0 3s 6d 


dace ancy) —A Scene Lassig. Cr. 


Globe 


ROY el) —THE Horseman's Worp. Cr 
8vo 
ge digesta | (W Clark)—Maroonep. Cr. 
vo 
— ASTRANGE ELorementT Cr 8vo. 38.64. 
JOHNSTON (A.) —A oe Ska 


ss Pr A Romance 8vo 


SCOTT (M )—Tom CRINGLE’s LoG 
trated. Cr 8vo 3s 6d. 


one (Helen) — Tue Herons. Cr. 


Illus- 


sHORTHOUSE (J Henry) —Unsform Edé- 

tion Cr 8 3s 6d each. 

OHN TuGresaier, A Roman 

ir Perciva.. A Story of the Past and of 
the Present 

Ture Lirtrte ScHOOLMASTER Marx: A 
Spiritual Romance. 

Tue CountTsss Eve. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN : and other Tales. 

BLANCHE, Lapy FALAISE. 
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LITERATURE. 
Brose Piction—continued. 
SLIP In’ “THE FENS, A. Globe 8vo. as 


SMITH (Garnet).—-TuHe MELANCHOLY OF 
STEPHEN ALLARD. Cr. 8vo 7s. 6d net. 


SMITH (L P ) —TxHe Yours or Parnassus. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


STEEL(Mrs F A ).—MssStTuart’s LEGACY 
. SO. 6a 


escmame THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS. Crown,, 


8vo. 
—- Rep Rowans. Cr. 8vo 


6s. 
o——~ TALES OF THE PUNJAB Illustrated. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s ‘ 


THEODOLI (Marchess)— UNDER PRESSURE. 
Cr. 8vo 3: 6d 


CIM. Cr 8vo. 35. 6d. 


TOURGENIEF —Vircin Son. Translated 
by AsHToN W Dirxs. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

VELEY (Margaret) —A GAROEN OF MEMO- 
ries, Mrs Austin, Lizzre’s BARGAIN. 
Three Stories a2vols Globe 8vo 1xe2s 

VICTOR (H.) —Mariam: on Twenty ONE 
Days. Cr 8vo_ 6s “ 

VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDER- 
NESS ANovet Cr 8vo_ 7s 64. 


WARD (Mrs T Humphry) —Miss BrerHer- 
Ton. Cr 8vo 3s 6d. 


WEST (M ).—A Boise Prayer. Cr Bvo. 63. 


WORTHEY (Mrs ) —THE New ConrTInEnNtT ! 
A Novel 2zvols. Globe8vo ras 


YONGE (C M.).—THe Lonc Vacation Cr 
8vo. 6s , 


-—— THE Rusies or St Lo Fecp 8vo 2s 
(See alsop 28 ) 


YONGE (C M )and ge er ee (C. R.). 
¢ “STROLLING Prayers Cr 8vo. 6s. 


pe ty Works ; Essays; Lectures; 
+ Miscellaneous Works. 
epics Seiecmans FROM THE ‘' Sprc- 
TATOR.” W5th Introduction and Notes by 
K. Deicuton Globe 8vo 2s 6d 


AN AUTHOR'S LOVE Being the Unpub- 
lished Letters of ProsreER M&trimis’s 
““Inconnue"’ 2zvols Ext cr 8vo 12s. 

aa (Matthew) —LETTERS Edited by 
G W E Russert, MP evols Cr 8vo 
rss net 

—— Essays in Criticism 6thEd Cr 8vo gs 

1 8vo 5s 

—— Essays 1n Criticism Second Series. 
Cr 8vo 7s 62 Gl 8vo 5s 

—— Discourses InAmMERICA Cr Bvo 4s 62 

ASPECTS OF MODERN STUDY. C. 
8vo 2s 64 net 

AUSTIN (A ) —THEe GARDEN THAT I Love. 
grd Edit Ex cr 8vo 95 

-—— IN VERONICA’S GARDEN Ex cr 8vo 9s 

BACON.—Essays W5th Introduction and 
Notes, by F.G Seisy,M A Gl 8vo 35.; 

oF 28. 

—— ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. By the 
same. Gl. 8vo. BookI 2s BookII 4s 6d 
(See alto GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p 25 ° 


BATESK.L ).—ENGLISH RELIGIOUS Drama 
Cr. 8vo. 6s 6d. net. 


BLACKIE (J.S ).—LaySrrmons. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 


perce. (john A).—Ipyiis or a Lost 
Vittace. Cr. 8vo 9s 6d. 


BRIMLEY (George).—Essayvs. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


BUNYAN (Jobn).—Tue Pii_crim’s Procw.ss 
FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHIGH IS TO 
Come. Pott 8vo. 2s 6d. net 


BUTCHER (Prot S H )—Somz Asrxtrs or 
THE Greek Genys Cr 8vo. 7s net. 

CARLYLE (Thomas). (See BroGRapny’ ) 

CHAUCER —CantTEersury TALES Edit,by 

W. PottarpD z2vols Gl 8v¢ ros. 

Cc RCH (Dean).—Misce.itinzous Wr 
Titncs Collected, Edition. 7 vols. Globe 
8vo ss each—Vol I MISCELLANEOUS 
Essays.—II DANTE AND OTYER EssSa¥s 
—III. St AnsEtm—IV  SpEensER —V 
Bacon —<VI. THe Ow-‘orp MOVEMENT, 
1833—45 —VII. THa,,BEGINNING OF THE 
MIppLE AGES 

CLIFFORD (Prof W K) Lecrurs#s. ani 
Essays Edited by Lxsiie STEPHEN and 
Sir F Po.iitock r 8vo 

CLOUGH (A _H }:—Prosz Remains 
a Selection from his Letters, and a 
by His*Wire. Cr 8vo 7s 6d 

COLLINS (J Churton) —TH: Sra or 
ENGLISH LITERATURE Cr 8vo 

— Essays AND STUDIES 8vo 9s oo 


CORSON (Hiram) —TuHE Arms oF LITERARY 
Stupy Pott8vo 3s ‘ 


COWPER —LETTERS Ed by W T WEB, 
MA _ Globe 8vo 2s 62 

CRAIR (H ) —EnGLisH Prose SELECTIONS. 
With Critical Introductions by various writers, 
and General Introductions to each Period. 
Edited by fas Craig™C B Vols I II. Ill. 
andIV Cr‘8vo 7s 6d each [V 21n Press. 

CRAIK (Mrs) ao MEN: cand 
other Papers Cr 8vo 3s 62 

—— AxsouT Mongy: and cher Things Cr 
8vo 35 6d. 

—— SERMONS OUT OF CHuRCH. Cr 8vo. ‘gs.6d. 

CRAWFORD (F M )—Txe Nove.’ wHat 
Iris Pott 8vo 3s 


CUNLIFFE (J W)—Tse INFLuEnce oF 
SENECA ON ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY 45. net 


DE VERE (Aubrey) —Essays CHIgFiy on 
PortTry 2zvols Globe 8vy-" 125 

—— Essays, Curer.ry LITERARY anp Erni- 
cat Globé28vo 


DICKENS.—LEtTTERsSoF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Edited by his Sister-in-Law and Mary 
Dickens Cr Bvo. 3s 6d. 


DRYDEN, Essays or Edited by Prof. 
cD YoncE Fep 8vo 2s 62a (See also 
Grosr LIBRARY, p 25 ) 

—- THe Satires Edited by J. Cuurton 
Coittins Gl 8vo_ 18.92 

DUFF (Rt Hon. Sir M E Grant) —Miscs.- 
LANIES, Politicaland Literary 8vo ros. 6d. 


EMERSON(RalphWaldo) —THE CoLLECcTED 
Worxs 6 vols. Globe 8vo 5s each.— 
I. MiscexLanizs With an _ Introductory 
Essey by JonHn Moriey-—II. Essays.— 
ITI. Poems. —IV. ENGLISH Traiw; Re- 
PRESENTATIVE MeEn.—V ConpuctTor LiFe; 
Society AnD So.iruds —VI jLerrers; 
Socirat AIMS ETC 


With 
emoir 


COLLECTED WORKS. 


FraSNACH T(G E ).—SgE.ect Specimens oF 
THE G 


REAT FRENCH WRITERS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, AND NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURIES With Literary Appre- 
ciations by the most eminent French Critics, 

a Historical Sketch of French Literature. 
it. bgG E. Fasnacutr Cr 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FITZGERALD (Edward): LeTrers anp 
oe ) 


—— LgTTERS 


row 


RARY REMAINS OF 


Ed by W A.pis 
WriGcHr, M.A 


ts 6d. 
RIGHT 


3 vols @ Cr 8vo 
Edited by W. A 
avols Globe 8vo 1os 


LERQW W )—SuMMER STUDIES or 


Brrps AND Booxs’ Ex cr 8vo 


GLOBE LIBRARY Cr vo 4s 6d. each: 


an ea IFE OF JOHNSON Introduction 

MowsBray Morris 

Burns —Comp.LegeE Porticar, WorKsS AND 
Lettrers Ed:ted, with Life and Glossarial 

Pea by Ausxanb R SMITH Efited by 

R —POETICAL ORKS it 

the Rev W BeEenunam, B D 

Deror g-THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusor. Introduction ky H KincGsiey. 

DrypEn —Poretricat Worxcs A Revised 
Textand Notes ByW D Curiswr,M A 

FROISSART’S CHRONICLES Transl by Lord 
B ERS Ed byG C Macautay,M A 

SMITH — MISCELLANEOUS ‘WORKS. 

Edited by Prof Masson 

Horace.—Works’ Rendered into English 
Prose by Jayes LoNspaALE and S LEs 

Matoéry —Le MorTE D’ARTHUR Sir Thos 
Malory’s Book of a pear! and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table The 
Edition of ton, revised for modern use 
By Sir E SrracuHeEy, Bart 


Mitton —PorETICcCAL Works’ Edited, with 
Introductions, by f Masgon 
Pore —PoETICAL WORKS dited, with 


Memor and Notes, by Prof Warp 
TT —PorTicaL Worxs With Essay 
by Prof PALGRAVE 
SHAMESPEARE.—COMPLETE Works Edit 
W G Crarxk and W ALpis Wricut 
India Paper Edstion Cr 8vo, cloth extra, 


gilt edges ros 6d net 
SrpensER —CoMPLETE Wor Edited by 
R Morris MemoirbyJ W Hares,M A 


Vircit.—WorxKs Rendered into English 
by James LonspaLe and S LEs 


GOETHE —M&xims anp REFLECTIONS 


Trans by T B SAUNDERS Bvo 5s 
-— Nature ApHorismMs Transl by T. B 
SauNDERS Pott 8vo 6d net 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES —Uni 


eCHILDREN'S TRE 


formly printed in Pott 8vo, with Vignette 

Titles vby Sr J E Mutvrais, Sir Nori 

Paton, T Woo_tneR W Hoitman Hunt 

ARTHUR HuGuss, etc 25.6d net each 

GeLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEsT SONGS AND 
Lyrica PoreMs IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, THe. Selected and arranged, witb 
Notes, by Prof F T Patcrave —Large 
T Cr. 8vo ros 6d@—Large Paper 
Edition 8vo ros 6d net : 

Lyric Love: An Anthology. Edited by W 
WatTson 

Ca1tppen’sGARLAND FROM THEBEST POETS 
THe Selected by Coventry Patrmore 

urv oF LyrRICAL Pog 


Try By F T Patcrave 
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Farry Boox, THe: tHe Best gPoPULas 
Fairy Stories Selected by Mrs. C 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, tleman. 


Tue Jest Boox The Choicest Anecdotes 
and meyioge Arranged by Marx LEMON 
Henrv ATTWELL. 

Swenpay Book oF Portry For THR YOUNG, 

GotpEN Treasury Psatter. By Four 
Friends 

From the Best Eng- 
hsh H 
DELL, EARL oF SELBORNE 
LOGIA GERMANICA. By S WInx- 
WORTH 

THe Battav Book 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 

Sonc Boox, THe. Words and Tunes se 

ScottisH Sows Compiled by Mary Car- 
LYLE AITKEN 
wan Motes, by G Masson 

BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN’ Being a Se 
Romances’ Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr BucHHEIM 
of the best German Lyrical Poems _ Se- 
lected by Dr BucHHEIM 

Appison —Essays Chosen and Edited by 
Joun RicHarp GREEN 
ANS Evi With Notes and Gl 
Index by W ALpis WricuT, M A —Large 


Book oF LDEN THouGuts, A. By Sir 
Selected by C F. ALEXANDER. 
Book oF PraisE, THE 
Writers Selected by Rovun- 
TH 
A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads Edited by 
lected and arranged by Jonn HuLiLan. 
La Lyre FRANCAISE Selected and arranged, 
lection of®the best German Ballads and 
DrutscHe Lyrik The Golden Treasury 
MatTTHEW ARNOLD —SELECTED POEMS 
Bacon —Essays, and CoLtours or Goop 
ossarial 
Paper Edition 8vo ros 6d net 


BROWNE, Str THOMAS —RELIGIO MEDICI, 
LETTOR TO A FRIEND, &C , AND CHRIST- 
tan Morats Ed W A GreEENHI®. * 

Bunyan —TueE PitGrim’s PROGRESS FROM 
THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME 
—Large Paper Edition 8vo ros 6d. net. 

Byron —Portry Chosen and arranged 
by M ARNOLD —Large Paper Edit 9s. 

CLouGH —SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS. 

CowPER —LETTERS Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by Rev W BrEnHAM 

— SELECTIONS FROM Poems Witban Intro- 
duction by Mrs OLIPHANT 

DeEeFor —TuE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusoe Edited by J W Crarx, M A. 

GRACIAN (BALTHASAR). —ART OF WORLDLY 
Wispom,. Translated by T Jacoss 

HERRICK —CHRYSOMELA’ Edited by Prof 
F T PALGRAVE 

Hucues —Tom Brown s ScHoort Davs 

Ts—TuHE Porticar Works. Edited 
by Prof F T PaLtGrRave 

KEBLE —THE CHRISTIAN YEAR’ Edit by 
C M Yonce 

Lams.—TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE Edited 
by Rev ALFRED AINGFR, M A 

Lanror —SELEcTIONS Ed byS Corvim 

LONGFELLOw — BaALiaps, LYRICS, AND 

ONNETS 

MoHAMMAD —SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK. 
Translated by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

NEWCASTLE —THE CAVALIER ASD HIS 
Lapy Selections from the Works of the 
First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 
With Introductory Essay by E Jznxrns. 
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Piato.—THE Rerusiic. Translated by 
J. Lu. Davizs,M A,andD J VAUGHAN. 
—Large Paper Edition 8vo. ros. 6d net 

— as Ep ranigg eas shromy, pie logy, is 

e ue De. ito 
snd. Phacdo of Plato. a cane’ be F. 


_ Tie ba PHAEDRUS, Lysis, AND Bec acans. 
Translated WRIGHT 

SHAKESPEARE.—SONGS AND SONNETS. Ed 
with Notes, by Prof F. T Par.GRaveE 

Sugtiey.—Porms Edited by StTrorrorp 
A. Brooke —Large Paper Ldit 12s 6d 

Sournery.—Porems Chosen and Arranged 
by E DowpEN 

TuEocriTus, Bion, AND Moscuus’ Ren- 
dered into English Prose by ANDREW 
Lanc —Large Paper Edation 9s. 

WorpsworTH —PorEms Chosen and Edited 
by M ARNOLD —Large Paper Edition 
ros 6d@ net. 

Yonce —A Boox or Go.pren Dekps. 

— A Boox or WoRTHIES. 

— THE Story oF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
Moors In SPAIN 


Hare —Gursses at TRUTH. wy Two 
Brothers 

LONGFELLOw —PormMs oF Piaces: ENG- 
LAND AND WaLEs Edited by H W. 
LONGFELLOW 2vols_ 9s 

Qeznnvyson —LyrRiIcaL Poems. Selected and 
Annotated by Prof F T Patcrave. 4s 6d. 


ge Paper rg 
— In MEmorRIAM ib Nags Paper 


Edition 9s. 

GCLDSMITH, Essays or. Edited by C.D 
YoncE,M A. Fecp 8vo as 6d (See also 
Groszk Lisrary, p 25. ILLUSTRATED 
Booxs, p 14) 

GRAY (Asa).—Letrers Edited by J. L 
Gray. 2vols Cr 8vo 15s net 

GRAY omas) —Worxks. Edited by Ep 


MUNDGossE Ingavols GI 8vo 5s each — 
Vol. I. Pozms, JourNALs, AND Essays — 
I, Lerrers —III Letrrers —IV. Nores 
on ARISTOPHANES AND PLATO. 

GREEN (J R).—Strav StTupirrs FROM 
ENGLAND AND Itaty Globe 8vo_ 5s 

GREENWOOD - )}.—Tue Lover’s Lexi- 
con Cr 8vo 

HAMERTON (P pe )—TuHe INTELLECTUAL 

Fre. Cr 8vo ros 

=a—= HUMAN INTERCOURSE Cr 8vo 8s 62 

w—- FRENCH AND ENGLISH: A Comparison 
Cr. 8vo 10s 6d 

HARRISON (Frederic).—IHE CHOICE OF 
Booxs GI. 8vo 6s — e Paper Ed 1x5s 


HELPS (Sir Arthur) —Essayvs WRITTEN IN 


THE INTERVALS OF Business With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by F. J Rows, MA 
and W T. Wess, MA 1s Is swd 1s 6d 


HOBART 
NEOUS 
Sketch. 


) —Essays AND MISCELLA 
RITINGS With Biographical 
Ed Lady Hopart. 2vols 8vo ags. 


HUTTON (R. H ) —Essays ON SOME OF 7HE 
Movern Guipes or ENGLISH THOUGHT mm 
Marrrers or FarrnH. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

—— Essays. 2vols. Gl 8vo 5s each —Vol. 
1. Lirgerary; II THEOLOGICAL 

— CRITICISMS On CONTEMPORARY THOSGHT 
AND THINKERS 2vols Gl 8ve. ros. 


BO oe T H ) —Co.iecrszp Essays 
GL 8vo 5s each —I METHOD AND Rae- 
sutts —II. Da®wintana.—III. Scrence 
AND EpucaTion.—IV Science anp He 
BREW TRADITION —V SCIENCE AND CHRIS- 
TIAN TRADITION —VI Hume.—VII Man's , 
Piace in Nature —VIIt ‘DISCOURSES, - 
WBIOLOGICAL AYD GroLtocica, —IX Evo- 
LUTION AND ETHICS, ETC. 

—— Lay SERMONS, ADDRESSES, AND,, _RE- 
views Svo 7s 

—— CRIT"QUES AND AD HS 8vo ros 6d. 

—— AMERICAN ADDRESSES, WITH A LECTURE 
On THE Stupy oF BioLtocy 8vo 6s 62. 

—— SC.ENCE AND CULTURE, AND OTHER 
Essays 8vo ros 6d 

a INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE Paues Pott ' 

vo rs 

-—- ESSAYS UPON SOME CONTROVERTED 
Quesrions 8vo 14s 

IRELAND (A)—Txue Boox-Lover’s En- 
CHIRIDION Fecp 8vo js , vellum; ror. 6d. 

JAMES (Henry).—Frencu Poets anp No- 
VELISTs New Edition. Gl 8vo_ 55. 

—— PORTRAITS OF PLACES rs 8vo 7s 6d 

— PartTiat Portraits Gl 8vo. 58. 

JEBB(R C )—GrRowTH AND INFLUENCE OF 
CLASSICAL GREEK PoETRY Cr 8vo 7s net. 


JOCELINE (E.). THe MoTHer’s LeEGacre 
To Her UNsoRN CHitp Cr 16mo. 4s.6d. 


JONES (Hi) —Tie RENASCENCE OF THE 


ENGuisH Drama Cr 8vo 6s 
KEATS.—Letrers [Edited by Sinpney 
Corvin Globe 8vo. 5s. 


KINGSLEY (Charles) —Comp._eTe F.pirion 


OF THE WorKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Cr, Bvo 93s 6d each. 
WESTWARD Ho With a Portrait. 
HYypPatTia . 

EAST 
ALTON LOCKE. 


Two Years AGo. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE > 


PoEMsS 

THe Hefbes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Chil dren. 

THe Water Basigs: A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby 


Mapam How anp Lapy Wry, or, First 
Lesson in Earth-Lore for Chi Idren, 

AT Last. A Christmas in the West Indies. 

ProsE IpYLLS. 

PLavs AND PURITANS. : 

THE RoMAN AND THE TEUTON. With Pre- 
face by Professor Max MOLLER. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES. 

HisToORIcAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

Screntiric LECTURES AND Essays. 

LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES 

THe Hermits 

Guiavucus or, The Wonders of, the Sen- 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. 

VILLAGE AND Town A‘. D COUNTRYSERMDIS. 

Tue WATER OF LIFE, AND OTh IR SERMONS. 
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Szmmons On NATIONAL SUBJECTS: AND THE 
KING oF THE EARTH. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 
D News or Gop 
HE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH: AND 
Davip. 
DiscOrP.LinE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
WESTMINSTER SERMO 
Saints’ Day, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
—— Pecket Editton Pott 8vo 1s 6d. each 
WRATIA —ALTON LOCKE —WESTWARD 
Oo! agvols —HEREWARD THE WAKEe— 
Two YEARS AGo 2vols —YEAST —Watzr 
a 


Basires —HERoxgsS 
eS Charles) —CoL_LecTep Works. Ed. 
ntro@luction and Notes, by the psc 
Tareas AIncER, M A_ Globe 8 : ey 
volume —I. EssMvs or Evia —i11 Pays, 
PoEMS, AND MIscE.aaAneEous Essays —III 
ve Murs. eh eiogares'e SexiooL, THe ADVEN 
TUeES oF ULYSSES, AND OTHER EsSSays.— 
IV. TaLEs From SHAKESPEARE —V and VI 
LETTE®S Newly arranged, with additions 
a= TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Pott 8vo 
as. 6a. net 
-—— ESSAYS OF Bre Edit by N ® Hatt- 
e warRD, MA andS C Hii, BA Gl 8vo 
w }Bewed, 2s 6d 


LANKESTER(Prof. E. Ray) --TuHE ADVANCE 
MENT OF SCIENCE Occasional Essays and 
Ad . 8yo tos 6d 


LESLIE (G D »? —LETTERS TO Marco Ex 
cr. 8vo 7s 6a 


LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA Re- 


printed from the Zzmes Cr 8vo 2s 6d. 
LETTERS FROM EENSLAND. Re- 
printed from the 722 Cr @vo 2s 6d 


LODGE (Prof Oliver).—THE PIONEERS OF 
Sc®ence. Illustrated. Ext cr 8vo 7s 6d 


LOWELL (Jas Russell) —CompLete Works 
zo wis Cr 8vo 6s each—Vols I —IV 
Literary Essays —V Po .irica. Essays 
—VI LITERARY AND POLITICAL ADDRESSES 
VII —X. Porticat Worxs 

—— PoLiTicaL Essays Ext cr 8vo 75.64 

-——— Latest LITERARY Essays® Cr 8vo. 68 


LUBBOCK (Rt Hon Sir John, Bart.) —Sa 
ENTIFIC LECTURES Illustrated 2nd Edit 
revised. Svo @&8s 6d 

a—<—= POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL Ap 
DRESSES. 8vo. 6a 

a——- Firry Years oF Science: Address to 
paca Association, 188z. Cr. 8vo 


=-—— THE PLEASURES OF Lire. New Edit 6oth 
T GI 8vo PartI ss 6d , swd.1s.— 
ior ie Il = 6d.3 sewed, xs —Complete in z 

meng Tus Braurirs of NatTurRE Cr 8vo. 6s 

—— —— Without Illustrations Cr 8vo 1s 6d , 
sewed, rs 

—~— THE UsE oF Lirz. Globe 8vo. 3s 6d. 


LYTTELTON (E )—MorTHERs AND Sons 
~8vo wzW 


MACAULAY. Ey eee ON WaRREN Hast: 
incs. gid by K. DeicHTron Gl 8vo. 2s 6d 
-—— Essavyon Lory Curve By the same = 


e-— Essay on Ap®ison. E Ta d by J 
Hares 6Globe 8vo Ea 


MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).—Roman_ Mo- 
SAIcs, or, Studies in Rome and ifs Nee 


bourhood. Globe 8vo. 6s 


MAHAFFY (Prof J. P.).—THe Peeacieae 
OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION Cr 8vo 45.6d. 


MAURICE (FF D).—Txe FRIENDSHIP OF 
Booxs. and other Lectures Cr 8vo 38. 6d. 


MIETON —TRACTATE oF EpucaTion Ed. 
by E E Morris Gl 8vo 1s 92 


eMORLEY (John) —Worxs Collected Edit. 
Inzzvols Globe8vo 5s each —VOLTAIRE. 
x vol —RoussEAU 2 vols —DIDEROT AND 
THE ENCYLOPADISTS 2 vols —On Com- 
PROMISE. x vol._—MISCELLANIES 3 vols — 
pUSEE 1 vol —Strupies 1nN LITERATURE 
zr vo e 


MYERS(F W H)—Essays 2vols Cr 8vo. 
» 48.62 each —I. CiassicaL, I] MopErRN 
— ScIENCE AND A FuTuRE Lirz Gl 8vo. 58 
NADAL (E S)—Essays aT HOME AND 
ELSEWHERE @Cr Bvo 6s 
OLIPHANT(T L Kin 
THE SCHOLAR ando 
OWENS CQLLEGE raqkvs AND AD. 
DRESSE By Professors and Lecturers 
ofthe College 8vo 145 
PATER (W )—Tue Renarssance, Studies 
in Art and Poe 4th Ed Cr 8vo 1os.6d 
—— Ifiacinary Portraits Cr 8vo. 6s. 
—— APPRECIATIONS With an Essay on 


se —THE DUKE AND 
ssays 8vo. 7s 6d 


Style” and Edit Cr 8vo 8s 6d 
— Marius THE EricuREAN 2 vols Cr 
8vo 155. 


——PmaaToANDPLATONISM Ex cr 8vo 8s 64. 
— GREEK StupiEs Ex cr 8vo 10s 
— MISCELLANEOUSSTurizs Ex cr 8vo 9s 


PICTON (J A )--THE Mystery or MATTER 
and other Essays Cr 8vo 6s 


POLLOCK (Sir F, Bart )—Oxrorp ‘Leo 
TURES and other Discourses Bvo gs. 


POOLE (M E)—Picturss or CoTTacEe 
Lire IN THE WEST oF ENGLAND 2nd Ed. 
Cr 8vo 38 62 


POPE —Essavy ON 
8vo_ 6d. 


POTTER (Louisa).— LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. 
Cr. 8vo 6s. 


Man Epistle I. Gl 


POTTS (W)—From A NEw ENGLAND 
Hititsipe Pott 8vo 3s 
PRICKARD (A. O ).—ARISTOTLE ON THE 
ART oF POETRY r 8vo 38 6d. 
RUMFORD —Comp.ets Works or Count 
Rumrorp Memoir by G. Euis. Por- 
trait. svols. 8vo. 42.145 62 
SCAIFE(W B ) —FLORENTINE LIFE DURING 
THE RENAISSANCE 8vo 6s net 
SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON Illustr 2vols. Cr 8vo 6s each. 
SMALLEY (George W.).—LONDON LETTERS 
AND SOME OTHERS. 2 vols. 8vo 328 
—— Stupizs oF Men Cr. 8vo 8s 6d. net. 
SMITH (Goldwin).—Essayvs on QUESTIONS 
OF THEDaY 2ndEd.revised Ex cr 8vo. 9s. 


STEPHEN (Sir James F, Bart. * HoraE 
er aga hree Series, Gl 8vo. 5s 
e 
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THOREAU.—SELECTIONS FROM WRITINGS. 
Edited by H S Sarr Gl. 8vo 5s 


fHRING (Edward).—Tuovucuts on Lire 
Scrence end Edit Cr. 8vo. 7s 6d, 


TREVELYAN (G O)—TxeE CompzritTion 
WALLAH Cr 8vo 6s. 


TYRRELL (R. Y.)—Latin Poetry Cr. 
8vo. 7s net 


VAUGHAN (D_ J )--QUESTIONS OF THE 
Day. Cr 8vo_ 5s 


WARD (W ) —WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN 
8vo ros : 


WESTCOTT (Bishop). (See THEro.ocy, p 45) 


WHITE (Andrew) —THE WarRFARE OF 
ScIENCE [Z2 the Press. 


WHITTIER (John Greenl€f) Tue Cov- 
PLETE Worxs jz vols Cr 8vo 6s each — 
Vol I NarrRaTIVE AND LEGENDARY PoEMsS 
~—II Posms or NATURE, Porms SUBJEO 
TIVE AND REMINISCENT, RE} 1IGIOUS PoEMs 
—III Anti-SLavery Porms, SonGs OF 
LaspouR AND ReEFoRM.—IV PERSONAL 
Porems , OCCASIONAL Poems; THE TENT OY 
THE BEACH , with the Poems of ELIZABETn 
H WuitTier, and an Appendix containing 
Early and Uncollected Verses—V Man 
GARET SMITH’s JOURNAL, TALES AND 
SxetTcHes —VI Outp PorrTraits AND Mo- 
DERN SKETCHES , PERSONAL SKETCHES ANP 
Tripures , Historicat Parers —YII Tus 
ConFLicT wiTH SLAVERY, POLITICS, AND 
Rerorm , THe INNER Lirz, CRITICISM 


WILSON (Dr George) —Reuicio Cuemici 
Cr 8vo 8s 6d ‘ 


(8) Tux Five GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGS. 
gth Edit Ext fcp 8vo_ as. 


WRIGHT (M O)—THE FRIENDSHIP OF 
NATURE 16mo 3s 


YONGE (Charlotte M ).—Ussform Edetion 
8vo 35 6d each 
THe Herr or REDCLYFFE 
H¥AarTSEASE 
Hopes anp FEars. 
Dynevor TERRACE. 
Tue Daisy CHAIN. 
Tur TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain. 
PILLARS OF THE HousE. 32 ” 
Tre Younc STEPMOTHER. 
CLEVER WoMAN OF THE FAMILY 
Tue THREE BRIDES 
My Youne AccIves 
THe Cacep Lion 
THe Dove in THE EaGur’s Nast. 
THe CHar.et or PEARLS 
Lapy Hester, and THE DANVERS PAPERS. 
Macnum Bonum 
AND LIFE 
Unknown To Hisrory 
Strav PEARLS 
THe ARMOURER’S PRENTICES 
Tue Two SIpes oF THE SHIELD 
Nourtre’s FaTuEeR 
Scents AND CHARACTERS 
Cuantry House. 
A Mopvern TELEMACHUS 
Bye Worps 
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BrrCHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE 

More Byworps 

A REepuTrep CHANGELING 

Tue Litre Duxe, RICHARD THE Feary rss. 
Tue Lancss or Lynwoop 

Tur PRINCE AND THE PaGRr. be ‘ 

P’s anp Q's. LitTLe Lucy's WoxpEraro.n 

GLosBE. 

Tue Two PENNBESS PRINCESSES. 

Tuat Stick Z 

An OLD Woman's OUTLOOK. 
(GRISLY GRISELL. 


GOGIC. (See yader PHILosopuy, p. 32.) 
MAGAZINES. (See PERIODICALS, p. 31). 


MAGNETISM. (See wader Puvsics, p. 33-) 


« 
MATHEMATICS, History of. at 
BALL (W W R)—A Snort Accoutrr or 
THE History oF MaTHEMATICS 2nd Ed. 
Bvo ros net . 
— MaTHema'ricAL RECREATIONS AND 
ProsLEmMsS Cr 8vo 7s net. 
— Pximer or HUisTorY of MATHEMATICS. 
GI 8vo 2s net ‘ 
— An Essay on Newron’s Piexcria. 
Cr 8vo 6s net 


CAJORI (F ) —Histrory or MATHEMATICS, 
xt cr 8vo r4s net. . 
KLEIN (F ) —Lectrures on MATHEMATICS 
8vo. 6s 6d net 
MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE, THE Ed. 
by E M Lancriey,M A Nos.1—iti. 4to, 
swd 6d net each. Nos 4—6 1s neteach. 
@ ” 
MEDICINE. - 
(See aiso Domestic Economy; NuxksinG; 
YGIENE , PuysioLocy ) 
ALLBUTT (Dr T Chlifford).—On rae Usz 
OF THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE S8vo_ r5s. 


ANTERSON (Dr McCall).—Lecrures on 
Curnicat Mepicine Iilustr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


BALLANCKC A )and EDMUNDS (Dx.W )}. 


LIGATION IN CONTINUITY Illustr Roy.8vo. 
ros. net. 

BARWELL (Richard, F R.C.S.)}. — Tur 
CausES AND TREATMENT OF TERAL 


CurvatTuke oF THE SpinE Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—— ON ANEURISM, ESPECIALLY OF THE 
THORAX AND Root or THE Neck. 36. 6d. 


BICKERTON (T. H ).—On Cotour Buinp.- 
wess Cr 8vo 


BRAIN. A JourNnat or Neuro.ocy. Edited 
for the Neurological Society of London, 
A De WarTEvILLe, Quarterly. 8vo. 9t.6d. 
(Part I im Jan 1878) Vols. «ss. each. 
[Cloth covers for binding, xs. each.) 


BRUNTON (Dr T Lauder) —A Trext- 
Boox oF PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, 
anp Marerra Mepica 3rd Edit. Med. 
8vo. 2zs—Orin 2vols  a2s. 6d.—SUPPLE- 
MENT, IS 
— Drsorpers or DIGESTION. TREIR Con- 
SEQUENCES AND TREATMENT 68vo. ros. 6d. 

—- PHARMACOLOGY AN THERAPEUTICS , 
Medicine Past and Present. Cr 8vo. 6s. 


MEDICINE—METALLU RGY. 
nee eee aire een ebace Mea aD 
BRUNTON (Dr. “Tr L) —Taszus or Ma- 


TBRIA Merpica: A Conpanion to the 
Materia Medica Museum ‘vo 5s. 


=——— AN INTRODUCTION TO MopERN THERA- 

rzuTIcsS Crooman Lectures on the Rela- 

hip between Chemical Structure and 
cal Action 8vo 3s 6¢ net. 

ODERN DEVELOPMENTS OF Harvey's 


Worx, 8vo. 2s 
BUCKNILL (Dr ).—Tue Care or THE In 
sane. Cr. 8vo 3. 6d. 8 


CARTRR (R Brudenell, F C S.).—A Prac- 

TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE Eve. 

a 1659 e 

ae= EVESIGHT@GOOD AND Ban Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ers MopERN OPERATIONSgFOR CATARACE 
voc. 


CQMBELL (George) —Lecturrs on CatTa- 
ractT : Its Causzs, VARIETIES, AND TREAT- 
ment Cr 8vo @ 6d e 


ECCLES (A S)—SciA4rica 8vo 
@we— PRACTICE OF MASSAGE 
7s 60. fiet. 


> FLOUCKIGER (F A) and HANBURY (D) 
— RMACOGRAPHIA A oFlistory of the 
Principal Drags of Vegetable Origin met 
with in Great Britain and India. B8yp azs 

EOTHERGILL (Dr. J Milner) —THe Prac- 
tQm@ER’s HANDBOOK OF TREATMENT} 

om The Principles of Therapeutics 8vo 16s 
—- THe ANTAGONISM OF THERAPEUTIC 
AGENTS, AND WHATIT TEACHES Cr 8vo. 6s 

Fogp For TxE INVALID, THE CONVALES- 

CENT, THE DysPEPTIC, AND THE GOUTY 

and Edit Cr Bvo 3s 6d 

FOX (Dr. Wilson) — On THE ARTIFICIAL 

PRopucTIon oF TUBERCLE IN THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. With Plates. 4to 5s 6d. 

—— ON THE TREATME.§ OF HYPERPYREXIA, 

as ILLUSTRATED In AcUTE® ARTICULAR 


qs 6a 
Ex gr 8vo 





UMATISM BY MEANS OF THE EXTERNAL 
APPLICATION OF CoLD 8vo 2s 6d 
GILLIES (H C)—CounTEr-IRRITATION 
B8vo $s net 
GRIFFITHS (W H.).—Lxgssons on PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE ART OF PRESCRIBING 
New Edition Pott 8vo 35 6d 


HAMILTON (Prof D J )—ON«#ue Parno- 
LOGY OF BRONCHITIS, CATARRHAL PNED- 
MONIA, TUBERCLE, AND ALLIED LESIONS OF 
THE Human LuNG 8vo 8s 

~-— A TrextT-Bo@x or PaTHOLOGY, SYSTE- 
MATIC AND PRACTICAL Iliustrated 8vo 
Vol. I. azs. net. Vol II in 2parts r5s 
each net 

HANBURY (Daniel). — Scrzence Papers, 
CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND BOTANt- 
cat. Med 8vo 145 

HAWKINS(H P ).—DIsEAsEs OF THE VER- 
MIFORM APPENDIX 8vo 7s net 

KAHLDEN (C.)—MerTuops oF PATHOLO- 
GicaL Histotocy Transl by H. : 

TCHER §8vo 6s. 

KANTHACK (A. A) and DRYSDALE 
(J. H.).—Evementary Pracricat Bac- 
TEHRIOLOGY. Cr 8vo. 45 6d. 

KLEIN (Dr. E.).—Micro-OrGANISMS AND 
Diszasez. An Introduction into the Study 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

——- Tue BacTeRiagIN ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
Gx. Bvo. v- 
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LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT: 

TEE, JOURNAL OF THE. Edited 
Asprauam, M A. 
net. 


LINDSAY (Dr &; A)—TnHe Crmatic 
TREATMENT OF CoNSUMPTION Cr. BVO. 58. 


MACLAGAN (Dr T ).—THe Germ THEORY. 
8vo, ros 6d. 

MACLEAN (Surgeon-General W. C ).—Dis- 
ogy oF Tropica, CLIMATES. Bvo. 
Szos. 6d. 


MERCIER (Dr. C.).—Tue Nervous System 
AND THE MIND. 8vo. 125 


NEWMAN (G.).—DEcLINE AND EXTINCTION 
oF Lerrosy. 8vo. as. net 

PIFFARD (H. G ) —ANn ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN 8vo. 16s. 

PRACTITIONER, THE. INDEx To Voxs. 
I-L 8vo szos 6d 

REYNOLDS (Sig, J. R.}—A System oF MEDI. 
CINE Edited by Sir J RussELL REYNOLDS 
Bart., MD, Insvols Vols I —III and 
V 8vo ess. each—Vol IV ans 

RICHARDSON (Dr B W ).—DisEases oF 

, Mopern Lr Cr 8vo 

—— THE Fre._p or DisraszE A Book of 
Preventive Medicine 8vo 25s 

SEATON (Dr Edward C)—A Hanpsoox 
OF Va€cINATION Ext fcp 8vo 8s 6d. 


SEILER (Dr ~~ — Micro-PHOTOGRAPHS 
oO 
a 


Nos 2—4? as. 


In HIsToLoey, RMAL AND PATHOLOGI- 
CAL. 4to. 315 6 

saat saree Te aa —CoLLEcCTED Worxs. 
Edited by W. M Orv, MD Illustrated. 
4vols 8vo. 32 38 


SPENDER(J Kent) —THERAPEUTIC Means 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN 8vo_ 8s 6d. 


SURGERY (THE IN1ERNATIONSL® 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF) A Systematic 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Sure 

by Authors of various Nations Edited 
be [orn AsHHOoRST, jun, MD. 6 vols. 
Roy 8vo 31s 


THORNE (Dr Thorne) —DieuTHerRia. Cr. 
Bvo 8s 64 


WHITE (Dr W. Hale) —A Text-Boox or 
GENERAL THERAPEUTICS. Cr 8vo 8s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS (C T ) —AERO-THERAPEUTICS. 
Bvo. 6s net. 


ZIEGLER (Ernst) —-A Text-Boox or Pa- 
THOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS. 
Translated and Edited 
AutisteR, M.A., MD. Illustrated. 8va.— 
Part I GeNERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
zas 62 —Part II SreciaL PaTHOLOGICAL 
Anatomy. Sections I.—VIII and IX.— 
XII. 8vo. res. 6d. each. 


Donatp Mac- 


METALLURGY. 


(See also CHEMISTRY.) 


HIORNS (Arthur H.).—A Text-Boox or 
ELemeENTARY METALLURGY Gl. 8vo. 44. 

— PRACTICAL er ape; rice seria laa 

‘ Illustrated. and Edit. Globe 8vo. si 

—— JRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. 
trated. Globe Svo. 3s. 6d. 


3e METALLURGY—NATURAL HISTORY. 


METALLURGY —continued. 

HIORNS (A. H ).—Mirxep MeErTats orn Mz 

eTaLitic ALLovs Globe 8vo. 6s. 
aw MeTrat COLOURING AND BRONZING. 

Globe 8vo. 
-—— PRINCIPLES OF METALLURGY. GI. 8vo. 6s. 
PHILLIPS (J A)—A Treatise on Onp 
Derosits Illustrated 

[New edztzon in preparation. 


METAPHYSICS. 
(See under PHILOSOPHY, p. 32.) 


MILITARY ART AND HISTORY. 


AITKEN (Sir W )—Tue GrowTH OF THB 
UIT AND YOUNG SOLDIER. Cr.8vo. 8s 6d 


CUNYNGHAME (Gen Sir A. T).—My 
ComMAND 1N SoutTH AFRICA, 1874—78. 
8vo. r2S. 6d a 

DILKE (Su C ) and WILKINSON (S.).—I™- 
PERIAL DEFENCE. Cr. 8vo. 3s 6d 

FORTESCUE (J. W.).— History or THE 
IgTH LANCERS Roy 8vo 25 net. 


HOZIER (Lieut -Col. H M )—TuHeE Seven 
Weeks’ WaR-= 2rd Edit Bvo_ «6s. 

=—- THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s tad 


MARTEL (Chas }.—Mutirary Iraty With 


Map 8vo 12s 6d. 


MAURICE (Lt -Col)—War 8vo_ 5s net. 

—— THE NATIONAL DeFEeNces. Cr _Bvo. 

MERCUR (Prof J )—ELemMENTS OF THE 
ArT oF War. 8vo 1975 


SCRATCHLEY — KINLOCH COOKE. — 
AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES AND NEw GUINEA 

“ C.mpiled from the Papers of the late Major- 
General Sir Peter ScraTcHLey, R.E , by 
C. Kintocu Cooke 8vo 145 


THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COM- 
MISSION New Edition Cr 8vo as 6d. 


WINGATE (Major F R )—MAnHDIIsM AND 
THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN’ An Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Mahd:ism, and of Sub- 
sequent Events in the Sudan to the Present 
Time With17 Maps 6&vo. 30s net 

WOLSELEY (General Viscount) —THeE So r- 
DIER’s PocKET-BooK FOR FIELD SERVICE 
sth Edit 16mo,roan_ 5s. 

ee Fretp PocketT-Book FOR THE AUXILIARY 
Forces 16mo. 1s. 

J. and F. E)— 


YVOUNGHUSBAND (G 
RELIEF oF CHITRAL. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MINERALOGY. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORES. 
(See under LITERATURE, p 24) 


CHAPPELL (W.).—Otp ENG.isH PorULaR 
Music. 2vols. 4to 42s. net.—Zdétion de 
Leuxe® gto. 84s. net. 


FAY (Amy).—Mosic-Stupy in GERMANY. 
Preface iy Si 


(See GEOLOGY.) 


ir Geo. Grove. Cr.8vo. 4s.6d. 


GROVE (Sir George).—A Dicrionary’ or 
Music anp MUSICIANS, AD 14 z88a. 
Edited by Sir Georcs Grove, D.C.L. In 

vols 8vo. 21s.each With Illustrations in 
usic Type and Woodcut.—Also publi 
gs 6d. each; XV. XVI 7s.; XVI. XV1I1. 
s, XXIII.—XXV Appendix, stdited 
~A FULLER MaitTLanp, M.A 9s- { 
cases for binding the volumes, rs. each.] 

-—— A ComPpLEeTE EVDEX TO THE Apovg. By 

Mrs. E. WopEHousSE. 8vo. 78. 6d., 


HULLAH (John) —Music 1n tHE Horss. 
4 


th Edit Cr 8vo. as. 6d. 


TAYLOR (Frankln) —A Primer or P1ano- 
FORTE PLAYING Pott 8vo. 1s. 

@MAYLOR (Sedley) —Sounp anp Musk. ,20d 
Edit. Ext cr 8vo 8s 6d. 

-—— A Sy: r—EM OF SIGHT SINGING FROM THE 
ESTABLISHED Musica, NoTATION  &8vo. 
ss net. m 

—— REcorD OF THE CAMBRIDGE CENTENARY 
or W A Mozart. Cr. 8vo. 2s 64. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


ATKINYON( C) (See ANTIQUITIES, p. x.) 


BADENOCH(L N )—Romance oF [NsECT 
Wortp Cr 8vo ° a 


BAKER (SirSamuel W ) (See Sport, p. 37.) 


BLANFORD (W_  1T.) —G&EOLOGY AnD 
ZooLocy oF ABYSSINIA. {Evo 21s 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY, 
THE Edit by J W Crarxk,S F. Har: 
MER, and A E Snrptey 8vo Vol III. 
Mo.tLuscs AND BRACHIOPODS. By Rev. 
A H Cooke 17s net Vol V PERIPATUS, 
Myriapors InsE¢c.s By A SEpGwicx, 
F G. SincvLarr, and D SHARP. 17s. net. 

FOWLER (W W )—TALEs oF THE B_nops. 
Illustrat Cr 8vo a 

—— A YEAR WITH THE Birps. Illustra 
Cr 8vo 3s 6d. ¢ 

SUMMER STUDIES OF BiRDS AND Booxs, 
Cr 8vo 6s 

HEADLEY (F W )—StTRUCTURE AND LIFE 
or Birps (Cr Bvo 7s 62 

KINGSLEY (Charles)—Mapam How anp 
Lapy Why, or, First Lessons in Earth-Lore 
for Children 8vo a pe 

-—— GLaucus, or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shore W' hb Coloured Illustrati 





ons. Cr. 
8vo. 35 6d.—Presentation Edition. Cx. 
8vo, extracloth 7s 6d 


KLEIN (E ).—EtTI0oLocGy anp PATHOLOGY 
oF GrousE DisEasE. 8vo. 75 net. 


MEYRICK (E ) —Hanps00x or BriITK6x 
LEPIDOPTERA Ex cr 8vo 108 6d. net. 


MIALL (L C.)—Narvurat HisTory- or 
AguatTic Insects Cr 8vo. 6s. 

WALLACE (Alfred Russel).—TuHe Maray 
ARrcHIPELAGO: The of the | 
Utang and the Bird of Paradise. Maps 
Illastr Ext cr.8vo. 6s. (See alse BioLoGy.) 


WATERTON (Charles).— WANDERINGS Ut 
SoutH AMERICA, THE NorTH-WEST oF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND THES ANTILLES. 
Edited by Rev J G.sWoop. Il 
Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Peopile’s Edition. _4to. 


~ 


NAVAL SCIENCE—PHILOLOGY. 3t 


WHITE (Gilbert).—Natura. History anp 

waa ps oF SELaorNs. Ed. by Franx 
UCKLAND. With a Chapter on Antiquities 

by the Eart or SELBORNE. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

— Hered by J Burrovucnus. 2 vols Cr. 
8vo. 10) 

WRIGH (M O)—BrrpcraFr 
8vam 125. 6d net. 


e 
WATURAL PHILOSOPHY. (See Puvsics.) 


NAWAL SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 
DERBOS (L ).—LeEcrures Maririmes Cr 
Bvo 2s Mt e 
— Sea Srorifs ror FRENCH Composition 
Fep 8vo 2s net 


¥F (A Ff )—PrimeR oF NAVIGATION. 
ott 8vo 1s 


GOW (W)—Makri&s Insuranc& Globe 
8vo 45 6a » 


*NELVIN (Lord) —Porviar Lecrums anp 
Apvkgesses —Vol III. NavicatTion Cr. 


8vo. 75 $d. 
ROBINSON (Rev J 


Ex cr. 


L)®ELEMENTS OF 


Marine Survgeyinc For Junior Naval 
— Illustrated 2nd Edit @r 8vo. 
o 78. 


SHORTLAND (Admiral) —Navricat Sur- 
VEVING 8vo 21s 


WILLIAMS (H )—BritTain’s NAVAL Power. 
Cr 8vg 4s 6danet 


NOVELS. (See Prose Ficrion, p 21.) 


NURSING. 
(See under DomMEsTIg, Economy, p 9) 


) 
OPTICS (or LIGHT). (See Puysics, p 34) 
® 
PAINTING. (See ArT, p 2-) 
PATHOLOGY. (See MrEpicineE, p 28 ) 


PERIODICALS. - 
AMERICAN HISTORICALREVIEW (See 
History ) 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 
THE (See PuiLo.ocy ) 
BRAIN. (See MEpiciNE ) 


CANTERBURY DIOCESAN &%AZETTE. 
Monthly 8vo 


CENTURY MAGAZINE Monthly 8vo 
Es. 

ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. (Ses Po- 
LITICAL Economy.) 


ECONOMICS, THE QUARTERLY JOUR: 
NAL OF (See Potiticat Economy.) 


HELLENIC STUDIES, THE JOURNAL 
OF. Published Half-Yearly from 1880. 8vo. 


spplication mnst in each case be mande to the 
‘ormation ont int upon 
the conditions of Mem i thay be obtained 


application to the Hon. -» Mr George 
Ciaciniliareoo, Bedford Street,Covent Garden. 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited 
by I Apranams and C G. MoNTEFIORE. 
8vo 35 6d. ad - 

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT. 
TEE, JOURNAL OF. (See Mupicine.) 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE Published 

Monthly. x1s—Half-Yearly Vols 7s. 6d. 
h [Cloth covers for binding, rs. each.] 

MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE, THE. (See 
MATHEMATICS ) 

MATURE A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JouR- 
NAL OF SCIENCE Published every Thusedsy: 
Price 6d. Monthly Parts, 2s. and 2s. s 
Current ah bac vols , 15s each. [Cases 
for bihding vols. 1s 6d each } 

PHILOLOGY, THE JOURNAL OF (Se 

ILOLOGY 


PHYSICAL REVIEW, THE (See Puysics ) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, THE. (See 
PsycHoLoecy ) 


RECORD OF STECHNICAL AND SE. 
CONDARY EDUCATION (See Epvu- 
CATION, p 10) 


ST NEdCHOLAS MAGAZINE Monthly. 


8vo 15 Fr) 
PHILOLOGY 


AMERICAN JOURNALOF PHILOLOGY, 
THE Edited by Prof Basi. L GrLpsr- 
SLEEVY 45 6d each No (quarterly). 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY Edited by 
I. FLacc, W G Hace, and B 1 WHEELER. 
I Tue CU M-ConstTrucTions their His- 
tory and Functions PartI Critical. 1s. 8d. 
net art II Constructive By W. G. 
Harte. 25.4d net —II ANALOGY AND THB 
Score or 1Ts APPLICATION IN LANGUAGE. 
By B 1. WuHeeEter 1s 3d net 

EMERSON (O F ) —HIsTory oF THE EgiG-e 
LISH LANGUAGE Cr 8vo 6s net 

GILES (P ).—A MANUAL oF COMPARATIVE 
PuHILOLOGY FOR CLassicaL STUDENTS Cr. 
8vo_ 10s 

JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLASSI- 
CAL PHILOLOGY vols 8vo 125.6¢ each. 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY New Series. 
Edited by W A. Wricut MA., I By- 
WATER, M A., and H  Jacxson, M.A. 
4s 6d. each No (half-yearly) 

KELLNER (Dr L)—HusroricaL Ovr- 
LINES IN ENGLISH SynTAx Revised by L. 
KELLNER and H. Braptey Globe 8vo. 6s, 

MACLEAN (G E )—AN OLD anp MrippLs: 
ENGLISH READER. Cr. 8vo. 8s. net. 

MORRIS (Rev Richard, LL.D )}.—Primze 
or ENGLISH GRAMMAR Pott 8vo 1s. 

—— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR Pott 8vo_  azs. 6d. 

——- HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISK Ac- 
CIDENCE Revised by L. KELLNER and H. 
Brap.Ley Gl! 8vo_ 6s. 

MORRIS (R ) and BOWEN (H. C ).—Ene- 
LISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. Pott 8vo. xs. 
OLIPHANT (T L. Kington) — THe Oxrp 
AND MippLe ENGLIsH Globe 8vo. gs. 
—_—=- THe New ENGLISH. 2vols Cr. So. ars 
*PEILE (John) —A Primer oF Puttoroay. 

Pott 8vo. is. 
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PELLISSIER (E.).—Frencnx Roos 
THEIR Faminizes Globe 8vo. 6s. 
TAYLOK (Isaac).—Worvs anp PLaces 
gth Edit. Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s 

-——- ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. 8Bvo. 145. 
=—=— GREEKS AND Gotus: A Study of the 
Runes. 8vo. as. 


WETHERELL (J ).—Exercisrs on Mor: 
mis’s PRIMER oF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Pott 8vo. 1s ‘ 


YONGE (C. M )}.—Hiustrory or CuHrIsTian 
Names. New Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. 78 6d 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Rthwcs and Metaphysics—Logiwe ~Psychology 


Ethics and Metaphysics. ; 
BIRKS(Thomas Rawson).—First PRinciPLes 
oF Morar Science Cr. 8vo 8s 6d. 
-—— MODERN UTILITARIANIc Mi, or, The Sys 
Bentham, and Mill E 


tems of Paley, xamined 
and Compared. Cr 8vo 6s 6d. 


——— MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM, AND THE 
DocTRINE oF Evo.LuTion , Including an 


Examination of Mr Herbert Spencer's 
*¢First Principles." Cr 8vo 6s 


CALDERWOOD (Prof H ).—A Hanpsoox 
oF MorRAL PHriLosornuy. Cr. 8vo. 


D’ARCY (C F )—Suort Strupy or Eruics 
Cr 8vo. 5s net. 

DEUSSEN (P )—ELEMENTsS oF METAPHY- 
sics Cr 8vo. 6s 


FISKE (John).—Ovr ings oF Cosmid Pro 
SOPHY, BASED ON THE DOCTRINE OF EVOoLvU 
TION 2vols 8vo 25s 


FOWLER (Rev Thomas) — PROGRESSIVF 
« Morariry. An Essay 1n Ethics. 2nd Edit. 
Cr 8vo 35 net 


GILL (D J ).—Genetic PuitosorpHy Cr 
8vo 7s. net 


HUXLEY (Prof TFT H)—EvoLtuTion anp 
Eruics. 8vo 2s net. 


KANT.—Kanv’s CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
ENGLIsH Reapers. By J P. Manarry, 
D.D , and Hi Bernarp, BD 2 vols. 
Cr 8vo.—Vol I Tue KritTix or PuRE 
Reason EXPLAINED AND DEFENDED 75.6d 
—Vol. II THE ProteGomEna. T. ted, 
with Notes and Appendices. 

—— KRiTIK OF JUDGMENT Translated by 
j. H. Bernarp, DD. 8vo. 10s, net. 

KANT—MAX MULLER. — Cairiqguz or 
Pure REASON BY IMMANUEL Kant. Trans- 
lated by F. Max MUtteR. With Intro- 
duction by Lupwic Norré. vols 8vo. 
x6s. each (sold separately).—Vol. I Hus- 
TORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Lupwic Norrk, 
etc.— Vol. II. Cririqovr or Pure REASON. 

KNIGHT (W. A.).—AsPEcTS oF THEISM. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

MARSHALL (H. R.).—Parn, Pieasvure, 
anp AESTHETICS. Bvo. 8s. 6d net. 

——~ AESHETIC PRINCIPLES. Cr. 8vo. 5s net. 


MAURICE (F. D.).—MoraL anp MeztTa- 
rans hs a2vols. Svo. r6s. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James). —Tue Mer: 
OF THE Diving GOVERNMENT, Puysitar 
and Morar. 8vo  xos. 6d. 

—— THe SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO 
THE Naturat. Cr 8vo. 75. 6d. 


—— INTUITIONS OF THE MIND 8vo rog-62. 
——— AN EXAMINATION oF MR J. S. Mizxz's 
Purtosorny. 8vo 10s 6d “ 


—— CHRISTIANITY AND PosiTivisx Lec 

tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
Bvo 75.64.” 

—- Tus Sco oe hein wesiedd FroM Hore 

CHESON TO HAMILTON IOGRAPHICAL, EX 
SITORY, CRITICAL. Roy 8vo, x6s. 

—— REa.LisTic PHILOSOPHY PEFENDED IN A 
PHILOSOPHIC RIES 2 vols. — Vol. I. 
EXPOSITORY ol II HistoricaL AND 
Critica. Cr 8vo 14s : ae 

—— First AND FuNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. 
Being a freatise on Metaphysics S8vo. gs. 

—— THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY ! 
Can THEY LocicalLy REACH ReEaLiTy? 
Bvo &s. 62 = ‘ ' 

—— Our Morar Nature Cr. 8vo. 25. 6a. 


MASSON (Prof David).—Rsceni BRITISH 
PHILOSOPHY ‘rd Edit Cr 8vo 6s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof _Henry).—Tue Mrruops 
oF EtHics sth Edit,revised 8vo 148. 

—— A SUPPLEMEN1 TO THE SECOND 
Containing all the important Additions &nd 
Alterations in the Fourth Edition. 8vo 6s. 

—— OUTLINES OF THE History or Ernics 
FOR ENGLISH READERS (Cr 8vo 38. 6d. 


THORNTON (W T) — OLp-FasHIonEgD 
ETHICS AND CoMMON-SENSE METAPHYSICS. 
Bvo. 10s 

WILLIAMS(C M )—A Review oF THE Sys- 
TEMS OF ETHICS FOUNDED ON THE THEORY 
oF EvoLutjon C#-8vo x2s net 


WINDELBAND (W ) —Hisrory or Puro. 
soppy Transl byJ H Turts 8vo 2rs?net. 


Logic. ' 
BOOLE (George) — THE MATHEMATICAL 
Ana&tysis oF Locic. 8vo sewed 5s. 


BOSANQUET (B ) —EssENTIALS or LoGiIc. 
Cr 8vo 35 net 


CARROLL (Lewis).—TuHeE Gamer or Locic. 
Cr 8vo 3s. net 


—— Sympso ic Locic [ln the Press. 


JEVONS (W"Stanley) —A PRIMER oF Loaic. 
Pott 8vo 1s 

—— ELEMENTARY Lessons IN LoGic, Dm 
DUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Stupigs IN DepucTive LoGic. 
Edit. Cr 8vo 

— Tuk PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE: Treatise on 
Se Method Cr.8vo. 12s. 6d. 

—— Pure Locic: and other Minor Wediks. 
Edited by R. ApAmson, M.A., and Har- 
niet A, JEVONS. 8vo rxos 6d. 


KEYNES (UJ. N.).—StTuniss anp ExEercisms 
mn Format Locic. 3rd Edit. 8vo. xas. 
McCOSH (Rev. Dr ).—THE Laws or Dis- 
CURSIVE THOUGHT. A Text-Book of Formal 

Logic. Cr. 8vo. 5s. & 


RAY (Prof. P. K.).—A Wext-Boox or 
puctive Locic. 4th Edit. Globe two. 4s. 


ITION. 
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VENN (Rev John) —Tus Locic oF Cuance. 
*egnd Edit . 8vo. 0s 6d. 
=_— SymBoric Locic. 2ndEd Cr 8vo. zos.6d. 


-—=- THs PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRICAL OR IN- 
QgCrive Locic. 8vo 18s 


a 
. Psychology. 

BALDWIN (Prof J M ).—Hanpsoox oF 
PsycHoLocy: Senses and Intellect. 8vo. 
8s. 6g net. 

—_—— FEELING AND WILL 8vo 8s. 6d. net. 

® —— ELEM@NTSOF PsycHOLoGy Cr 8vo 75 6d. 
—— MENTAL ily hans IN THE CujLp 
AND THE Race 8vo net. 

CAbDERWDOD (Prof H) —THE REza- 
TIONS OF MIND AND BraIn 3rd Ed. 8vo 8s 

CATTELL (J. McK) — ExP®RiMENTAL 
PsycHOLOGY ® [ln the Press 

eXLIFFORD (W. K ).—SEEING ANIe THINK 
mwve “Cr 8vo. 35 


HOFFDING (Prof H )—Ovur ines or Psy 
magn Translated bysM E Lownpgs 
vo 


JAMES (Prof Willam).—TuHE Prin&res oF 

¢ PsycHOLOoGy 2vols. Demy 8vo 235s, net 

—¢ Book oF PsycHoLocy Cr. 8vo. 
ys net. 


JARDINE (Rev Robert) —Tue ELEMENTS 
OF THE PsycyoLocy oF CoGNITION 3rd 
Edit* Cr 8vo 6s 62 


McCOSH (Rev Dr )—Psycuotocy Cr 8vo 
I Tue Cocenririve Powers 6s 64.—II. 
THE MOTIVE Powers 6s 6d 


—— THE EMOTIONS 8vo 9s 

MAUDSLEY (Dr Henry) —Tr®: PuysioLocy 
or Minp Cr 8vo_ tos 62 

— THE ParHoLocy oF MIND 8vo 155 net 

-—- Bopy AND Minp Cr 8vo_ 6s 64. 

MURPHY g J)—Hasit anv INTELLI- 
GENCE 2nd Edit Illustrated S8vo 16s. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, THE’ Ed 
by J CATTELL and BatpwiIn 
8vo 3s.net. Annual Subscription, 16s 6d net 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MELDOLA (Prof R )—THE CHEMISTRY OF 
PuHoTroGRAPHy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


PHYSICS OR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


General—Electricety and Maguetism— 
Heat, Light, and Sound. 


General 


ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas) THE SCIENTIFIC 
Papers OF TRE LATE. With a Memorr by 
Profs. Tarr and Crum Brown 8vo. 18s. 


BARKER (G_ F).—Pxysics: ADVANCED 
Course 8vo. ars. 

DANIELL (A.).—A TExtT-Book OF THE 
eral A oF Puysics Illustrated. 3rd 
Edit. ed 8vo~ ars. 

BARL(A).—Pracri@ar Lessons In PHYSICAL 
Merasur@ment. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


EVERETT (Prof. J. D )}.—Tne C G. S. Sys- 
TEM OF UNITS, WITH TABLES OF PHYSICAL 


Constants. New Edit. Globe 8vo. 5a 


FESSENDEN (C.).—ELsements or Puysics. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


FISHER (Rev Osmond).—Puysics oF THB 
EARTH’s Crust. and Edit 8vo ras. 


GEE (W ).—SwHort Stupies 1n Nature 
KNOWLEDGE Globe 8vo 35 6d 


GORDON (H )}—Practicat Science. Part 
I Pott 8vo. xs [Part Li 12 the Press. 


GREGORY (R A)—ELEMENTARY Prac- 
Ticfe Puysics 4to 2) 6a 


GUILLEMIN (Amédée) —THE FORCES oF 
Nature. ° opular Introduction to the 
Study of Physical Phenomena 455 Wood- 

® cuts. Rey 8vo ers 


HUXLEY (T H )—IntTrRopuctTory PRIMER 
oF ScIENCE. Pott 8vo 1s 


KELVIN ( —PorutaR LECTURES AND 
AppREssES —Vol I COoNSTITUTION OF 
Martrer Cr 8vo 7s 6d 


KEMPE (A. 3) —HowTo DrAw A STRAIGHT 
Linz Cr ivo_ 1s 64. 


LOEWY (B ).—QuEsTIONS AND EXAMPLES 
IN EXPERIMENTAL Puysics, SouND, LIGHT, 
ona ELECTRICITY, AND MAGNETISM. 
Fcp 8vo 2s 

—— A GRADUATED CoursE or NATURAL 
ScIENCE PartI. Gl 8vo 2s —PartII. as 6d. 


LOUDOUN (W J) and Mc LENNAN 
(J C% —Lasoratrory Course 1n Experi- 
MENTAL Puysics 8vo 8s 6d net 


MOLLOY (Rev G)—GtEanincs 1n Sct 
ENCE: § Senes of Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects 8vo 7s 6d oo? 


NICHOLS (E L)—Lasoratory Manvatu 
oF PuysicS AND APPLIED ELECTRICITY. 
Vol I Junior Course 1n GENERAL PuHy- 
sics With Tables 8vo 12s 6d net.— 
Vol II SENr1orR Courses 12s 6d net. 


oe ae REVIEW, THE = Edited 


L Nicuors and E Merritt 
Monthly 8vo 3s net 


STEWART (Prof Balfour) —A Primer or 
Puysics Illustrated Pott 8vo 1s 

—— LEssSONSIN ELEMENTARY Puysics. Illus 
trated. Fcp 8vo. 4s 62 

—— QUESTIONS ON THE SAME 
Core Pott 8vo. 2s 


STEWART (Prof Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).— Lessons In ELEMENTARY PRrac- 
TICAL Puysics. Illustrated —GENERAL Puy: 
SICAL Procrsses. Cr. 8vo 


TAIT (Prof. P G)—LEcTURES ON sOMB 
REcENT ADVANCES IN PuHysICcAL SCIENCE. 
grd Edit. Cr 8vo. gs. 


Bi- 


By T. H. 


Electricity and Magnetism. 


CUMMING (Linnezus).—An INTRODUCTION 
To ELECTRICITY. 4th Ed Cr 8vop 8s. 6d. 


DAY(R E.).—Exectrnric LIGHT ARITHMETIC. 
Pott 8vo. 25. 
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Electricity—centinued. 
GRAY fProf. Andrew).—Tuz THEORY AND 
~ PRACTICE OF ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 
IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 32 vols 
Cr.8vo Vol.I ras. 6d.—Vol. II 2parts. ass 
=_—— ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELEC 
TRICITY AND MaGNETiIsmM [Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
—— MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY &vo. 
[Js the F'vess 
GUILLEMIN (A.).—ELectriciTy anD MaG 
NETISM <A ular Treatise Translated 
and Edited by Prof Sirvanus P THuomp 
son. Super Roy 8vo. 31s 62 
HEAVISIDE (O.)— Evectricat Papers. 
2vols 8vo. jos net. 
HERTZ (H.) —Etectric Waves Transl 
by D E Jongs, BSc 8vo _xos. net. 
JACKSON (D C.).—TeExt-Boox on Esc 
TRO-MAGNETISM Vol I Cr 8vo os net! 


KELVIN (Lord) —Parers on ELecrro 
STATICS AND MAGNETISM . 8vo 8s 

LODGE (Prof Oliver).—Moprern ViEws oF 
Exvectricity Illust Cr 8vo 6s 6d. 

MENDENHALL (T C)—A CrEntrrRy oF 
Exvecrriciry. Cr 8vo 4s 6d 


STEWART (Prof Balfour) and GEE(W W. 
Haldane).—LEssons IN ELEMENTARY PrRac- 
TICAL Puysics Cr 8vo Illustrated —ELsc- 
TRICITV AND MAGNETISM 75 6d 

—— PRACTICAL Puysics ror ScHoots Gl 
8vo —ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 328 64. 

THOMPSON (Prof Silvanus P) — Eve 
MENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND 
MacGneTism New Edition Illustrated 
Fep 8vo 4s 6d 

TURNER (H H)—Examp.Les on Heat 
AND ELEcTRICITY Cr Bvo 2s 62 


e «cp 


Heat, Light, and Sound. 
AIRY (ir G B)—On Sounp anv Atmo- 
SPHERIC VIBRATIONS Cr 8vo 9s 


CARNOT--THURSTON --REF! EcTIONS ON 
THE MOTIVE POWER oF HEAT, AND ON 
MACHINES FITTED TO DEVELOP THAT 
Powrr. From the French of N L S Car 
Nor Edited by R H Tuvurston, LL.D 
Cr 8vo 7s 6d 

JOHNSON (A ) -Sunsuine. Illust Cr 8vo 6s 


JONES (Prof D E)—Heat, LIGHT, anp 
Sounpd Globe 8vo es 6d 

-—— LESSONS IN HEAT AND LIGHT. Globe 
8vo 35 62. 

MARTINEAU (C A)—Easy LEssons IN 
Heat Gl. 8vo. 2s 6d 

MAYER (Prof A M).—Sounpv. A Series of 
Simple Experiments. Illustr. Cr 8vo 3s 6d. 


MAYER (Prof A. M )and BARNARD (C }— 
Licut. A Series of Simple Expermments. 
Illustrated Cr 8vo as. 6d. 

PARKINSON (S ) —A TREATISE ON OpTIcs 
4th Edit., revised Cr 8vo  1os 

PEABODY (Prof C. H ).—THERMODYNAMICS 
oF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER HEAT- 
ENGINES. 8vo. 215 

PRESTON (T ).—THE Tueory or Licut. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 155 net. : 


w———- THE THEORY OF HeaT 8vo. 178. net. 


RAYLEIGH (Lord).—Tueory or Sounp. 
Vol I 8vo. x25. net s 
SHANN (G.)—An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 

on Heart In RELATION TO STEAM ANP THB 
Steam-Encine. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 45, 6d. 
SPOTTISWOODE }-—PoLaRISATION OF 
Lieut. eel Cr. 8vo an 6d. 
STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane) —Lessons In ELEMENTARY Prac- 
Tica Pxysics Cr 8vo  Illustrated.— 
Optics, Hrat, anp Sounp [/s th. Press. 
—— PRACTICAL Puysics ror SCHOOLS. - GI. 
8vo —Heat, Licut, anp Soun~. 
STOKES (Sir George G ).—On Licut. The 
surnett Lecture. Cr 8vo. 76 6d. 
STONE (W H ) —ELementary LESSONS ON 
Sounpv Illustrated Fep. 8vo 3s 


TAIT (P1‘f P G)—HtatT With Illustra 
tions. Cr 8vo 6s : 

TAYLQR (Sedley).- Sounp anp Music. snd 
Edit Ext cr 8vo 8s 6d 


TURNER (H.H) (See Evecrricriy.) 


WRIGHT (Levas).—Licur A Course oi 
Experimental Optics Illust Cr 8vo 7s 6d 


YEO (J) —STEAM AND THE MARINE STEAM 
ENGINE 8vo 7s 6¢ net is 
hd 


PHYSIOGRAPHY and METEOROLOGY. 


ARATUS —THE SKIES AND WEATHER Fore 
casts of Aratus Translated byE Posts 
MA. Cr 8vo 3s 6d 


BLANFORD (H F)—THE RUDIMENTS O18 
PuysicaL GEOGRAPHY FOR THE USE O13 
InpDIAN ScHoots. Illustr Cr 8vo as 6d 

PRACTICAL GriDE TO THE CLIMATE! 
AND WEA HER OF INDIA, CEYLON ANI 
BURMAH, AND THE STORMS OF INDIAK 
Sgzas 8vo_ ras 6d. a 

FERREL (Prof W ) —A PoruLar TREATISE 
ON THE WINDS 2nd Ed. 8vo 178 net 


GEIKIE (Sw Archibald) —A Primer or Puy 
sicaL GeoGRAPHY Illustr Pott 8vo 1s 
LEMENTARY LESSONS’ IN PHYSICA] 

GrocraPpHy Illustrated Fcp 8vo 4s. 6d 
—— QUESTIONS ON THE SAME 185 62 


HUXLEY (Prof T H )—PxysioGrarny 
Illustrated Cr 8vo 6s 


LOCKYER(J Norman) —OvuT.Lingss or Puy 
SIOGRAPH},° THE OVEMENTS OF THI 
EartH Illustrated Cr 8vo,swd. rs. 6d 


MARR (J E ) and HARKER (A ).—Pxysio 
GRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS Gl 8vo J# Press 


MELDOLA (Prof R ) and WHITE (Wm.).— 
REPORT ON THE East ANGLIAN EARTH 
QUAKE OF APRIL 22ND, 1884. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


RUSSELIL(T }—METEoROLOGY 8vo. 166net 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
FEARNLEY (W ).—A Manuva or E_Leuan 
TARY PRACTICAL HisTOLocy. Cr 8vo. 7s 6d 


FOSTER (Prof mene LANGLEY (j. N.) 
—A CouRSE OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICA! 
PuvsIOLoGy AND HisrTo.oey. Cr. 8vo. 72. 6d 


FOSTER (Prof. M.) ane? SHORE (L. Eo. 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. GE8vo 29.64 
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e 
STER (Prof. Michael).—A Text-Boox or 
e cep la Illustrated. 6th Edit. 8vo.— 
Part I. Book I. Broop THe Tissvugs or 
MovEMENT, THE VASCULAR MECHANISM 
sos 64¢.—Part II. Book II Tu Tissues or 
HEMICAL ACTION, WITH THEIR PECTIVB 
EQM@ANISMS: NUTRITION. 10s 62.—Pa:t 
G11. Book III] Tue Crentrrat Nervous 
Sverem. 75s. 6d.—Part IV Book Ill. Tus 
SENSES, AND SOME, SPECIAL MUSCULAR 
MEcHANISMS.—Boo®IV THE Tissues AND 
MScHANISMS OF REPRODUCTION ros. 64. 
e Appendix, by A S Lea. 7s. 67 
-—— A Rgimer or Puysiotocy Pott 8vq@ 1s 
GAMGEE (Arthur).—A Text-Boox oF THE 
PrrysioLoGIcaL CHEM#TRY OF THE ANIMAL 
Bopy. 8vo. Vol 1 18s Vol. II. 18s 


UMPHRY (Prof SirG M )—Txue Homan 


Foot AND THE LOHAN Hang Illustrated. . 


Fcp. 8vo 45 
HUXLEY (Prof ‘Phos H ).—Lassons In 
ELEMENTARY PuysioLocy Fcp Svo 4s 6d 
=== QUESTIONS. ByT Atcock Pott8vo. 15.62 
KIMBBR (D C)—ANaToMy AND Puysio- 
LOGY FOR NursEs 8vW tos net 
MIVART (St. George) —LzEssons In ELE 
MENTARY ANATOMY. Fecp 8vo”™ 6s 6d. «© 
PETJZIGREW (J Bell) —THE Puysio.Locy 
@ or THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS IN THE 
LowER ANIMALS ANBIN MAN 8vo_ 125 
SEILER (Dr Carl) —Micro-PHOTOGRAPHS 
In FHIsSTOLGGY, NORMAL AND PATHOLOGI- 
CaL 4to 315 6d. 
WIEDERSHEIM(R ) —Tue StrRvucTuRE oF 
Man Translated by H M. BERNARD 
Revised by G B Howes 8vo 68s ret 


POETRY. (See unr Lirgpatore, p. 17 ) 
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BASTABLE (Prof C F ).—Pustic FINANCE. 
and Ed 8vo r1r2s 6d net 

BOHM-BAWERK (Prof 2 —CAPITAL AND IN 
TEREST. Transl by W SMART. Bvo 125 net 

wae THE Posirive Tntory oF Carifar. By 
the same Translator 8vo 12s net 

SONAR (J ames).—MALTHUS AND HIS WoRK 
Bvo 12s 6d 

—— CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF ADAM 
SMITH 8v@® 7s 6d net 

CAIRNES (J E)—Some Lgapine PrInci- 
PLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY NEWLY Ex- 
POUNDED 8vo_ 145 

we THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD 
or Poxiricat Economy Cr. 8vo 

CANTILLON —Essal sUR LE COMMERCE. 
r2mo.) Of «7s net. 

CLARE (G ).—A BC or THE ForeIcn Ex: 
@HaANcEsS Cr Bvo 35. net. 

CLARKE (C B) —SPgcULATIONS FROM 
Poxiticat Economy. Cr 8vo. 3s 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE Srupies 1n His- 
Tory, Economics, AND Pusiic Laws 4 
vols. 8vo 18s. net each 

COMMONS (J R>}—DisTRIBUTION OF 

TH. Cr. 8vo 7s net. 


COSSA (L.).—InTRODUCTION TO THE STUDYe 
ranslated by 


or Pourricat SEcoNoMY. 
L. Dv@fr. Cr 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECON. 
OMY, A. By various Writers. -R. HAI, 
PatGRave. Parts I. to VI 3s.6d. each eet. 
—Vol. I. Med. &vo. ers. net. 


ECONOMIC CLASSICS Edited by W J. 

AsHtEyY Globe 8vo 3s net each. 

Sevecr CHAPTERS FROM THE ‘‘ WEALTH OF 
NATIONS” oF ADAM SMITH 

¥irst Six CuaprTersor “ PRiNcIPLEs oF Po- 
LITICAL Economy ’”’ or Davip RICaRDO. 

PARALLEL CHAPTERS FROM FIRST AND 
SEconD EpITIONS OF ‘* PRINCIPLE OF 
PopuLaTion.” By T R MAattnuus 

ENGLAND'S TREASURE BY FORRAIGN TRADE. 

y T Moun 
PEASANT RENTS By RiIcHARD JONES. 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. — Tuer 
JouRNAL oF THE BritrisH Economic Asso« 
Edit. by Prof F. Y EpGewortnH. 
lished Quarterly. Svo «ss net (Part I. 
Vols. I -IV 2zs neteach (Cloth 
Covers for binding Volumes, 1s 6d. net each. ] 
ECONOMICS: Tue Quarrerty JouRNaL 
or Vol II. PartsII I1I.IV 2s 6¢ net each, 
—Vol III 4parts 2s 6d. net each —Vol IV. 
4Parts. 25.64 neteach —Vol V «parts es 6d. 
net each -e-Vol VI. 4parts 2s 6¢ net each 
—Vol VII 4parts 2s.6d net each —Vol. 


VIII gparts 2s 62 net each—Vol IX. 
4 parts 2s 614 net each —Vol X Part I 
as 6d net 


¢AWCETT eater reap OF POLITI- 
cay Economy 7th Edit Cr 8vo_ x2s 


— ANExXPLANATORY DIGEST OF THE ABOVE. 
By C A Warers Cr 8vo_ 2s.6d 

—~ REE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 6th 
Edit Cr Bvo 35 6d. 

FAWCETT (Mrs H )—Pouiricat Econ- 
OMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUESTIONS. 
gth Eat Pott 8vo 2s 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT. 
TERS By A BanKER’s DauGHTER 2nd 
Edit Pott 8vo_ 1s. 


FONDA (A J )—Honest Money Cr 8vo 
3s 6a net 

fILMAN (N_ P) —Prorit-SHARING BE= 
TWEEN EMPLOYER AND Emp.ioves. Cr, 
8vo 7s 6d. 

SOSCHEN (Rt Hon George J ) —Rzerorts 
AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXATION. 8vo. 5s. 

GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED. Im 
Every-pay MATTERS RELATING TO Pro- 
PERTY AND INCOME Ext fcp 8vo 43s 6d, 

GUNTON (George) —WEALTH AND PRO- 
Gress. Cr 8vo. 6s 

HALLE (E von).—Trusts ork INDUSTRIAL 
CoMBINATIONS AND COALITIONS IN THE 
UnIrED STATES Cr 8vo_ 5s net. 

HELM (E ).—TxeE Joint Stanparp. Cr. 
Bvo 3s 6d. net 

HORTON (Hon. S. Dana).—THE SILver 
Pounp AND ENGLAND’sS MongerTary PoLicy 
SINCE THE RESTORATION. 8vo. 145. 

HOWELL (George).—-THE CoNFLICTS OF 
CaprraL AND Lasour. Cr 8vo 7s. 62. 

—— A Hanpy Book oF THE LABOUR Laws, 
grd Edit Cr.8vo 3s 6¢@ net ® 


JEVONS(W Stanley).—A Primer oF PotiTi: 
caL Economy. Pott 8vo. 1s. 
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JEVONS (W S ).—Tue Tueory or PouitTi- 
aL womy 3rd Ed. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

-~—— INVESTIGATIONS IN CURRENCY AND F)- 
NANCE. Edit. by H S. Foxweii. 8vo. ers 

KEYNES (J.N ) —Tue Score anp METHop 
or PoLITICAL Nomy Cr. Bvo. 7s. net 

LEIBNITZ —Novveavux Essais_ Transl.,by 
A. G. LANGLEY. [fn the Press 

MARSHALL (Prof Alfred) —PRINCIPLES oF 
Economics. 3rdEd 8vo. Vol I. zas 6d. net 

—— ELEMENTS oF Economics or INDUSTRY 
Crown 8vo 3s 62. 

MARTIN Cred) —TuHe History op 
LiLovps, AND OF MARINE INSURANCE I 
Great BriTain 8vo_ r4s. ; 

MENGER (C ).—TueE RIGHT TO THE WHOLE 
Propuce or Lasour. Transl by M E 
TANNER. [J the Press 

PRICE (L L F R)—lInpustriat Peace, 
irs ADVANTAGES, METHODs. AND D1FFr 
CULTIES Med 8vo 6s 

QUESNAY (F )—Tasreau Oxrconomique 
4to 2s net a 

RABBENO (U ).—AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
Poricy 8vo 12s net 

RAE (J ).—E1cuHr Hours ror Work Cr 
8vo. 4s 6d net 

RICARDO —CuarptTers I—VI or {THE 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
TAXATION ” Globe 8vo 3s net 

SELIGMAN (E R. A )—Essayvs 1n Taxa- 
TION 8vo 128 6d net 

SIDGWICK (Prof Henry).—TH PRIN¢IPLES 
OF PoLITICAL Economy 2nd Edit 8vo. r6s 

SMART (W ).—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY oF VALUE. Cr 8vo 35 net. 

—— Srupizs 1n Economics Ex: cr Bvo 
Ss 42. net 

SMITH (Adam) —SeLtecr CHAPTERS FROM 
“THE WEALTHOF Nations ” GI 8vo 3s net 

THOMPSON (H M).—THre THEORY oF 
WAGES AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE E1GHT 
Hours QugsTIon Cr 8vo 3s 

WALKER (Francis A )—First Lessons in 
PouiTicaL Economy Cr 8vo 

-—— A Brier TextT-Boox oF 
Economy. Cr 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

—— Poxiricat Economy. 8vo 

—— THe WacGes QUESTION. 
8s. 62. net 

—— Monty NewFEdit Ext cr 8vo 8s 6d.net 

—— MONEY IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE AND 
Inpustry Cr 8vo. 7s 6d 

-——LAND AND ITs Rent. Fecp 8vo. 3. 6d 

WALLACE (A. R ) —Bap Trmzs: An Essay 
Cr. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

WICKSTEED (Ph. H.).—Txue ALPHABET OF 
Economic Scrrnce —I ELEMENTS OF THE 
THEORY OF VALUE OR WorTH. GL. S8vo. 28.62 

WIESER (F. von).—Narouraz VatLvue. Edit. 
by W Smart, M.A 8vo. ros net. 


POLITICS. 
(See also History, p. 11.) 


ADAMS (Sir F. O.) and CUNNINGHAM 
(C.)}—T ue Swiss CONFEDERATION. 8vo. 148. 


POLITICAL 


r2s 6d. 
Ext cr. 8vo. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY- POLITICS. 


BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—TueE Ecvrrin 
QUESTION. 8vo, sewed. 25 e 

BATH terqul of). — OBSERVATIONS ON 
BULGARIAN AFFaiIRS. Cr. 8vo. 35. 642 

BRIGHT (Uohn).—SPrEcHES ON QUESTIONS 
oF Pusric Poticy Edit. byJ.E THoro’p 
Rocers. With Portrait 2vols B8Y>. 25s. 
—Popular Edttion. Ext fcp 8vo. 4, Od, 

—— Pusiic Appresses Edited by J “EK. T. 
Rocers. 8vo. 14s 


BRYCE (VJas., M.P ) —THE American Com- 
MONWEALTH 3rd Edit. Ext. cr  8vo. 
gyols. 12s. 6d. each 


RUCKLAND (Anna) —Our National In- 
STeTUTIONS Pot Bvo 1s. 


BURKE (Edmund) —Letresrs, Tracts, anD 
PEECHES ON IRISH AFrFairs Edited 4, 
MatTTHEW ARNOLD, with Preface Cr 8vo. 6s. 
—— Rer.eCrions ON THE*FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION Ed by F.G Srcsav Globe 8vo_ ss. 
—— SPEECH ON AMERIGAN TAXATION, SPEECH 
ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, L_LTTER 
TO THE SHERIFFS OF BrisTot Edited by 
F G Sgeisy Globe 8vo 35 6d 


CAIRNES (J E ).*-Poxrricar Essays. 8vo. 
tos 6d. 


—— THE SLAVE PowER §8vo. 10s 6¢ 


COBDEN (Richard) —SPEECHES ON {UES- 
TIONS OF PuBLic Poticy Ed. by J Bric. 
and J E TuHoroitp Rocers GI 8vo 3 6d. 


DICEY (Prof A V ) —LETTERsS ON UNIONIST 
De.usions Cr 8vo_ 2s 6a 


DILKE (Rt Hon SirCharles W ) —GREATER 
Britain gth Edit Cr 8vo 6s 

—— ProspLems oF GREATER BRITAIN Maps. 
grd Edit Ext cr 8vo 12s 


DONISTHORPE (Wordsworth) —Inprvip- 
UALISM: A S- stem of Politics 8vo 148 
— LawINAFREESTATE Cr 8vo_ 58 net. 


DUFF(Rt Hon SirM E Grant) —MiIscen.a- 
NIES, POLITICALAND LITERARY 8vo ros 6d. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE —His Rights 
and R: nsibilities Ed by Henry Craix, 
C.B. ew Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2s 6d each. 
CertraL GOVERNMENT ByH D Trait. 
THE ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 

By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
THe Lanp Laws’ By Sir F Po.tock, 

Bart and Edit 

THe PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF 
CrimE By Col Sir Epmunp pu Cans. 

Loca, GovE@NMENT ByM D CHaALmeErs. 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES Part I. In- 
pia By J S Ccttron, MA—II Tue 
Cotonrgs. By E J] Payne 

THe STATE IN ITS RELATION To Epvuca- 
TION By Henry CRAIK, 

Tue STATE AND THE CuouRCH. By Hon. 
ARTHUR ELLiotT, M P. 

THe STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE. 
By Sir T H Farrer, Bart © 
Tue Poor Law Bythe Rev T W Fow sz. 
THe STATE IN RELATION TO LasOUR B 
W. STan.zy JEvons. 3rd Edit By Mw. 

CABABE, 

USTICE AND Po.tice. By F. W. MarrLanp. 
HE National Derences’ By Colonel 
Maurice, R.A [In the Press. 

ForeiGn RELATIONS. By S. WaLroe. 

THe NATIONAL Bupcet, NATIONAL Dest 


Taxes AND Ratzs. By A. J. Wirson.” © 
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KAWCETT (Henry).—Sprreecuzs on some 

© Curxent POLITICAL QUESTIONS. Bvo. 
zo$s. 

=—— Free TRADE AND PROTECTION. 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

FRWCETT (Henry and Mrs. H.).—Essavs 
aND TURES ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


Sugyects. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


FISKE (John).—AmrEr POLITICAL Ipras 
VIEWED FROM THE STAND-POINT OF UNI- 
vERsar History Cr &8vo. 4s. 

-g— Civit GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATE@CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE 
To 1Ts Or®:In. Cr Bvo. 65.602 

FREEMAN (E. A.) —8DisxsTaslisHmEnt 
AND DISENDOWMENT. WHAT ARE THEY? 

Ath Edit? Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

—- THe GrowT OF THE ENG isu ConstT1- 

TUTION. 5th t. Cr 8Bvo. 5s. 


HILL (Florence D)—CHILDREN OF THRE 
Srare. Edited by Fanny Fowks. Crown 


Bvo. 35. 62 
HILL @ctavia).—_Our Common Lanp, anp 
OTHER Essays Ext fcb 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HOLLAND (Prof T E.).—TuHe Tgeary Re- 
LATIONS OF RussIA AND TURKEY, FROW 
173@ TO 1853. Cr Bvo as 
NKS (Prof Edward).—Tue Government 
oF Vicrorta (AUSTRALIA). 8vo r4s 

JEPHSON (H ) —Tue Piatrorm: its Risa 
4npe@ Procr@ss avols 8vo. ars 

LOWELL (J R). (See CoL_ecrep Works.) 

LUBBOCK (SirJ ). (See CoLLectTep Works ) 


MATHEW(E J )-REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN 
MENT. Gl 8vo 1s 62 

PALGRAVE (W. ordja— Essays ow 
EASTERN QUESTIONS §&vo. ros. 64. 

PARKIN (G. R ).—ImreaiaL FEDERATION 
Cr. 8vo 4s 6d. 

—— THE GREAT DOMINION, 
CAnapa Cr 8vo 6s 

POLLOCK (Sir F, Bart.) —INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HISTORY OF THE Sci®#N6s or 
Pourtics Cr 8vo. as. 6d. 

=-—— LEADING CASES DONE fnTO ENGLISH 
Crown 8vo 3s 62 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 8vo 6s. 

ROGERS (Pff J E. T.).—CospEn anp 
PouttTIcaL OPINION &vo e°: 

ROUTLEDGE (Jas ).—PoruLar PrRoGress 
IN ENGLAND 8vo @ 16s. 

RUSSELL (Sir Charles)—New Views on 
IRELAND. Cr. 8vo 2s. 6d. 

aw—— THE PARNELL COMMISSION : THs OPEN 
ING SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE. 8vo. ros 6d 
—Popular Edition Sewed = 23s. 

SPOGWICK (Prof. Henry). —Tue E.aements 
or PoLiTics 8vo. 145. net. 

SMITH (Goldwin).—CanaDa AND THE CANA 
DIAN QUESTION 8vo. 8s. net. 

—— THE UNITED STATAS, 1492—1871 Cr 
8vo. 6d 

STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. (See 

» STATISTICS.) 

®STATHAM (R.P— Bracks, 

Bariri@i. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES IN 


Borss, 


e 
AND 


STRACHEY (J St. L.).—Tue Empire. Gl. 
Bvo. x8 6d. 


» 
THORNTON (W.T.).--A PLEa FoR PrasaurT 
Proprirrors. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 73. 6d. 
-—— INDIAN PusLic Works, AND ATR 
Inpran Topics. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
TRENCH (Capt. F )—Tue Russo-Inpian 
Quss'Trion. - Bvo. 75. 6d. 
WALLACE (Sir Donald M.).—Ecyrt anp 
THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. &8vO. x44. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
(See under PutLosorxy, p. 33.) 


® SCULPTURE. (See Art.) 


“SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

BARNETTC(CE A ) —TRAINING oF GIRLS FOR 
Work GI 8vo 2s 6d. 

BOOTH (C.).—A Picrurs or PAauPpERiIsmM. 
Cr. 8vo 5s,—Cheap Edit 8vo Swd., 6d. 

—— Lire aw Lasour oF THE PEOPLE OF 
LONDON Vols I-IV Cr 8vo 3s 6d each.— 
Vols V and VI, 7s 6d net each vol.— Maps 
tomillustrate the above 5s 

—— THE AGED Poor IN ENGLAND jAnD 
Wa.Les—ConDITION Ext. crowr 68vo. 
Ss 6d net. 

BOSANQUET(B ).—ASsPECTS OF THE SOCIAL 
ProsLEM By Various WRITERS Ed. by 
B BoSanquet Cr 8vo_ 2s 6d net 


DRAGE (G ).—THE UNEMPLOYED’ Cr. 8vo. 
35 6d net 

DYER(H ) —TuHeE Evo.uTIon or INDUSTRY. 
8va@p ros net 

FAWCETT (H. and Mrs. H ). (See Potrrics.) 

GILMAN (N. P) —SociaLism AND THE 
AMER CAN Spirit Cr Bvo. 6s 6d. 

GOLDIE (JJ ) —Tue Poor ann THEIR Glaw'- 
NESS Cr iSvo 38 6d net 

HILL (Octavia).—Homegs or tHe Lonpon 
Poor Cr 8vo, sewed 1s 


HUXLEY (Prof T H.).—Socrat Dissasms 
AND Worse REMEDIES’ Letters to the 
‘‘Times" Cr 8vo. sewed. rs net. 


JEVONS(W Stanley).—Mertruops or Socian 
REFORM. 8vo. ros. 

KIDD (B.).—Sociat EvoLurion. 
5s net. 

MAYO SMITH (R). — STATISTicsS AND 
SocioLoGy. 8vo 195. 6d net. 

PEARSON (C H).—NaTiIonaL LIFE AND 
CnHaracTer. A Forecast Cr 8vo. 5s. net. 


STANLEY (Hon. Maude). — Cruss For 
WorkInG Girts Cr 8vo 38. 6d. 


SOUND. (See under Puvsics, p 34) 


SPORT 
BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—Witp Bxasts 
AND THEIR Ways: REMINISCENCES OF 
Europe, Asia, Arrica, AMERICA, FROM 
z845—88 Illustrated. Ext cr 8vo. xas. 6d. 
CHASSERESSE(D ).—SrortinGc SKETCHES. 
Illustrated Cr 8vo. 35 62 ® 
CLARK (R ). —Gotr: A Royal and Ancient 
Game Small 4to 8s 6d. net. 


Cr. 8vo. 


8 


EDWARDS-MOSS (Sir J. E., Bart}. —A 
N IN SUTHERLAND Cr. 8vo. 14. 6d 


KINGSLEY (G ).—Sxercues 1n Sport AND 
NaTuRAL History. Ex.cr.8vo. [/# Press. 


STATISTICS. 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. Sta: 
tistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1896. Revised after 
Official Returns. Ed by J. Scorr Keirm 
and I P.-A RENWICK 8vo. ros. 6d. 
SURGERY. (See Mepicine ) 


¢ 


SWIMMING. 


LEAHY (Sergeant). —Tue Art or SwimMInG 
In THE Eron Srvie. Cr Bvo. 2s. 


TECHNOLOGY. 
BENEDIKT(R )and LEWKQWITSCH(J ) 
—CHEMICAL ANALYsis oF Ors, Fats, 
WAXES, AND THEIR COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
8vo 21s net ‘ 
BENSON (W A S)—Hanpicrarr anpD 
Design Cr 8vo_ 5s net. 
BURDETT (C W B)—Boot anp SHOE 
Manvuracrure Cr 8vo [ls the Press 


DEGERDON (W E ).—Tue GRAMMAR OF 
Woopwork 4to 3s, se » 2s 


FOX (T W ).—THe MECHANISM oF WrEav- 
ING. Cr 8vo 7s 6d net 


LETHABY (W R.)—Lgap Work. Cr 8vo 
4s. 6d net 


LOUIS (H ) —Hanpsoox or Go_p-MILLING 
Cr 8vo 1os net 


Vv KERMAN (C.).—WooLLEn SPINNING 


net 


WALKER (Loursa).—VariEp OccUPATIONS 
IN WEAVING AND CANE AND STRAW WORK 
Globe 8vo 3s 6d 


——StrinG WorK Bythesame [/# Press 


THEOLOGY. 


The Brble—History of the Christian Church— 
The Church of England—-Devotional Books 
—The Fathers—Hymnology—Sermons, Let 
fares, Addresses, and Theological Essays 


The Bible. 


the Buble— 

THe ENGuiisnh Bisits; An External and 
Critical History of the various English 
Translations of Scripture. By Prof. 
Eaviz. 2 vols. 8vo 28s. 

Tue Bis_e in THE CHurcH. By Right Rev. 
Bp. Westcott roth edit. Pott 8vo. 4s.6d. 

Biblical History— 

Brstz Lessons By Rev. E. A. Assorr 
Cr. 8vo. 4s 6d. 

Smpt-LicHTs uPON BisLE History. By 
Mrs. Sypnev Buxton Cr. 8vo 5s 
STORIES FROM THE Bis_tx. By Rev. A. 
Crorgu. Ilust. Cr 8vo. 2parts. 3s 62. 
Bisie READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PEN 
TATBUCH AND THE Roox oF JosHUA 
By Rev. J. A. Cross. Gl. 8vo. as. 64. 


History 
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Bibhcai History— e 
& Cxiass-Boox or O_tp TrsTament His-' 
pg By Rev Dr Macrear. Pott 8vo. 
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A Crass-Boox or New TesTament Hxs- 
Tory. By the same. Pott 8vo. ss. 6dt 

A Surmxinc Boox or Oxtp TErs®imMENntT 
History Bythesame Pott 8vo. 1:.' 

A SxHriumnc Boox or Nsw Testament 
History By thqsame Pott 8vo. ss. 

THe CHILDREN’s TREASURY OF BrsLz 
Stories. By Mrs H Gasxoin. Pot€8vo. 
zs each.—Part I Old Testament; I?. 
New Testament; III. Three Apr stiles. 

THe Nations AROUND Isr4kr. By A. 
Krary Cr 8vé 3s 6d. 


The Old Testament— 

Scripture Reapincs ror Scnoo.ts af 
Famitreg, ByC M Ypnes. Globe 8vo. 
1s 62 each. also with comments, 3s. 6d. 

each — GENESIS TG DEUTERONOMY., — 

osHufr. TO SoLomtdn —KINGS AN} THE 
ROPHETS.—THE GospPpELTIMES.—AFOS- 

TOLIC TIMES 
THe Divine LIBRARY OF THE OLD TESTA- 

MENT By Prof KirRKPATRICK Cr. 8vo 


3s net. 
« DocTRIN#% OF THE PROPHETS’ By Prof 
KrrxpatTrick Cr 8vo 6s ‘ 
THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF TH 
Oup TESTAMENT, By F D Maurice. 
Cr 8vo 3s 6d 
Tue Proruets anp KinGs oF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By same. Cr. 8vo. 33. 6d. 
Tur CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Prof H E Rvyie end Ed. Cr 8vo 6s 


Puito anp Hoty Scripture By Prof. 
H E Rye Cr 8vo tos net 


The Pentateuch— 

An HIsrorice 3CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO TMB 
ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF THE HEXa- 
Tgucy (PENTATEUCH AND Boox «or 

osHuUA). By Prof A KuENEN. Trans. 
P H Wicksterep, M.A. 8vo_ 145. 
e 


The Psaims— 

THe Psatms CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
By Your Frienps Cr 8vo_ 5s net. 
GoLpEN TREASURY PSALTER- Student’s 
Edition of fhe above Pott 8vo 2s 6d net. 
THE Psatms With Introduction and Notes. 
By A C. Jennincs, MA, and W H. 
Lowr,M A avols Cr 8vo ros 6d. each. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE or 
THE Psatys By Rev J F Turoprp 

and Edit. 2vols 8vo. ers 


Isaiah— ; 
IsaAIAH XL.—LXvI With the Shorter Pro- 
phecies allied to it. Edited by MaTrTtHEw 
Arnoip Cr 8vo_ 55 : 
Isaiah oF JERUSALEM. In the Authorised 
English Version, with Introduction and 
Notes By M ArNotp Cr Bve 4s (4% 
A Brsiz-ReapinG For Scuoots. The 
Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration —_ 
xl —Ixvi) Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners Bythesame Pott 8vo 14 
CoMMENTARY ON THE Book oF Isarant 
Critical, Historical, and h », ine 
cluding a Revised English Translation 
By T R. Birks and Edit. 8vo ges 6d 
« THe Boox or Isaran CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED. By T 
Bvo 7s. 6a. 


&. Cuevnez. Cr.@ 
€ v 


THE BIBLE. 


@ 
* a Hesrew Srupent’s ComMMENTARY ON 


* ZECHARIAH, Hebrew and LXX. By W. H 
Lowe, M.A. 8vo. ros. 62. 


TM New Testanent— 


Tye Mew Testament Essay on the Right 
or wig pee of MS Evidence in the Text 
of New Testament. By T. R. Birxs. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d 

Tum, MESSAGES OF THE Booxs Discourses 

Notes on the Books of the New Testa- 

© ment _ By Archd. FARRAR. 8vo. 145. 

Tue C tL ELEMENT IN THE fiw 
TESTAMENT Consid as a Proof of sts 
Genuineness, with Appendix on the 
Oldest Authorities used m the Formation 

»®ofthe Cfnon. ByC H Hoots. 8vo 10s. 6d. 

On a FRESH VISION OF T ENGLISH 
New TESTAMENT. With an Appendix on 
the last Petition ofthe Lord’s Prayer By 
Bishop LicgHtFrooT® Cr 8vo_ gs 6d. 

TARe UNiry oF THE New TESTAMENT. By 
¥. D, Maurice 2vols. Cr 8vo. 125. 
THE @vNoptic Pros FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. ByA.J Joruey. Cr 8vo. 3s net. 

TRANSLATION OF THE Four GOSPELS FROM 
THE SYRIAC OF THE SINAITIC PALIMPSEST «€ 
By Acnes S Lewis Cr 8vo 6s net 

» GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE CANON OF THE New TESTAMENT 
DURING THE First Four CENTURIES. By 
Bishop Westcott. Cr 8vo ros 6d 

Greek-EnciisHh Lexicon TO THE NEw 
TESTAMENT By W J Hicxiz, MA 
Pott 8vo or 

Tue New TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text revised Bishop 
Westcott, DD, and Prof F. J. A. 
Hort, D bd. 2 Ris. 8vo. os. 6d. 
each.—Vol. I Text —Vol II Introduc 

en and Appendix 
HOOL EDITION OF THE ABOVE. Pott 8vo, 
4s 6d@ , Pott 8vo, roan, 5s » morocco, 
alt edges, 6s 6d,—Library Edition 8vo 
los nt 

ESSENTIALS OF NEw TESTAMENT GREEK. 
ByJ H Huppimsron Pott 8vo %# net. 


The Gospels— = 
Tue Common TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC 
Gosrprets In the Text of the Revised 
Version @y Rev E A. AssoTT and 
W.G RosHsrooke Cr 8vo 3 6d. 
SvnopTicon : An Expositiorf®f the Common 
Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W G. 
RUSHBROOKE Prifitedin Colours 4to 35s 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE Four 
Gosrets ByBp.Westcorr Cr 8vo 1os 6d. 
Tue ComposiIrION OF THE Four GOSPELS 
By Rev ArtTuur Wricut. Cr 8vo. «ss 
Syro-LaTIn TExT OF THE GosPELsS By 
e F H Cuase 7s 6d net 
THe AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRY- 
PHAL GosrEL or St. Peter. By H B 
SweTE. 8vo_ 5s. net. 


Gospel of St. Matthew— 


Tue Greex Text, with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. A.Stoman Fcp 8vo 25.642 
a Notes on St. MatTtHew. Drawn 
from Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 45.64 
(St. Platthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. gs) 


Gespel of St. Mavrh— 


ScHoo. READINGS IN THE G TzstTa- 
MENT. Being the Outlines of et a 
our Lord as given by St. Mark, with 
tions from the Text of the other Evange- 
lists. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary 
by Rev A. Carvert, M A. Fep. 8vo. as.6d, 

Cuorcz Notes on St Mark Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. 9s.) 


eGosfel of St Luke— 
Greek Text, with Introduction aid Notes 
by Rev J. Bonn, MA. Fep Bvo. . 2s 64. 
Cuoice Notss on St. Luxe. Drawn from 
Ofd and New Sources. Cr 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Tus GosPEL oF THE KINGDOM OF VEN. 
A Cours of Lectures on the Gospel of St. 


Luke ByF D. Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 3s 6d. 
Gospel of St John— 


Tue Gosret or St. JoHn. By F. D. 
Maurice @eCr 8vo. 35. 

Cuorce Notes on Sr. Tous Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 45 6a. 


The Acts of the Apostles— 


Tue Orv Syriac ELEMENT IN THE TEXT 
OF THE CopEx Beza By F H Cuasz, 
8vo. 7s 6d. net. 

Tue Acts oF THe ApostTLes. By F. D. 
Maurice. Cr 8vo ¥ 6a 

ENGLISH VERSION By T E Pace, MA, 
and Rev A S Wacpott,M A_ Pott 8vo 


2s 6a 

Greek TExtT, with Notes by T. E Paacs, 
M.A. Fep 8vo 3% 6d. 

Ta Cuurcn or THE First Days: Tue 
CHURCH OF JERUSALEM, THE CHURCH OF 
THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH OF THB 
Wortp Lectures on the Acts of the 
Aposfles By Very Rev C J VauGHAN, 
Cr. 8vo 10s 62. 5 


The Eprstles of St. Paui— 


NoTEes ON EpisTLes oF ST PAUL FROM 
UNPUBLISHEDCOMMENTARIES By Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT 8vo_ r2s 

Tue Epistre to THE Romans’ The 
Greek Text, with English Notes By ibe 
Very Rev C. J VauGuan 7th t. 
Cr. 8vo. 75s. 6d. 

PROLFGOMENA TO THE ROMANS AND THE 
Eruesians By F J A Hort, DD. 
Cr 8vo 6s 

Tux EpisTLEs TO THE CoRINTHIANS. Greek 
Text, with Commentary By Rev. W. 
Kay §8vo_ gs. 

The EpistTtE TO THE GALATIANS A 
R Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By Bishop LiGHTFooT. 
toth Edit. 8vo. ras 

Tue Epristte TO THE Puriprrans. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 
8vo ras 

Tue EpisTie TO THE Pumiprians With 
Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for 
English Readers. By the Very Rev. C. J. 
VauGHAN Cr 8vo. 

Tue EpisTLes TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
To Puiemon. A Revised Text, with In- 
troductions, etc. By Bishop LiGuTroort. 
goth Edit. 8vo. 125. 
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Phe Epistles of St Pawl— 

Tus Epristres To THe EPpuesians, THD 
CoLossians, AND PHILEmMoN. With In 
troduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Li 
Davizs and Edit. 8vo. 7s 62. 

Tux First Eristre TO THE THESSALO 
wians By Very Rev. C. J. Vaucwan 
8vo, sewed. 1s 62. 

Tue ErisT.res TO THE THESSALONIANS 
Commentary on the Greek Text. By Prof 
Joun Eapig. B8vo. 123. 


The Epistic of St. James— 
He GrReex Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev Josxru B.Mavor. 8vo. 145 


The Episties of St. John— 
Tue Eristtes or St Joun By F. D 
Maorice. Cr 8vo 3s. 6d. 
— The Greek Text, with Notes, by Bishop 
WrstcoTT 3rd Edit. Sxo ras. 6d. 


The Eprstle to the Hebrews— 
Greek AND ENGLISH Edited by Rev 
Freveric RENDALL. Cr 8vo 68 
Encuisyu TExT, with Commentary By the 
same Cr 8vo 7s 6d. 

THe Greex Text, with Notes, by Very 
Rev C J. VaucHan Cr 8vo 7s 6d. 
Tue Greex Text, with Notes and Essays, 

by Bishop WestcoTT 8vo. 14s. ~ 


Reveiation— 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. 
Maorice. Cr 8vo ad 6d. 

Tee RevELaTION of St JoHN By Rev 

W Miurican Cr 8vo. 7s 

LucTrurREsS ON THE APpocaLyPsE By the 
same. wh 8vo_ 55. 

Discussions ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the 
same Cr 8vo 

LacTURES ON THE REVELATION oF ST 


OoHN By Very Rev C. J. VauGHAan 
8 Edit fom 8vo. ros. 6d. 


{ue Bisrz Worpv-Book By W. Atp1s 
WriGHt end Edit. Cr 8vo 7s 62. 


History of the Christian Church. 


CHEETHAM (Archdeacon) —HIstory oF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE FIRST 
Srx Centuries Cr 8vo ros 6d. 


CHURCH (Dean).—Txe Oxrorp Movsr 
MENT, 1833—45. GI. BVO. 58. 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. John).—Tue Growrn 
OF THE CHURCH IN 1TS ORGANISATION AND 
INSTITUTIONS 8vo. of 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. William). — Tux 
Cuurcnes or Asia: A Methodical Sketch 
of the Second Century Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DALE (A. W. W.).—Tue Synop or E.vrra, 
AND CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE FourTH Crn- 
tury. Cr 8vo. ros 6d. 


GWATKIN (H M)-—SELECTIONS FROM 
EARLY“WRITERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHURCH 
Hisrory Tro THe Time or CoNsSTANTINE. 
Cr. 8vo 4s net. 


HARDWICK (Archdeacon).—A History opr 
THE Curist1an CuurcH: MippL_e 
by Bp. Stusss. Cr. 8vo. xaos. 6d. 
—— A History or THE CurisTian Cuvurce 
DURING THE REFORMATION. gth Edit., re- 
vised by Bishop Stuszs. Cr. 8vo. ros. fd. 


HARDY (W. J ) and GEE(H ).—Dotoments 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY GF THE 
ENGLIsH CHurRcH Cr 8vo [Js the Press. 


HORT (Dr F. J A ).—Two Disserrations. 
1,.0n MONOLENH®? @EOS 1n ScrIPTURR 
AND TRADITION II On THE ‘“ConsTan- 

NOPOLITAN ” CREED AND OTHER EASTERN 


S OF THE FouRTH CENTURY. 8vo. 
qs. 62 
—— JuDAISTIC CHRISIIANITY Cr 8vo. &° 


SIMPSON, (Rev W.).—Awn EprromMe oF THE 
History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Edit Fep 8vo 3s. ud. 


SOHM(R ).—O UTLINES oF CHuRCH History. 
Transl Miss SINCLAIR Ed by Prof. 
GWATKIN. Cr 8vo 3s 6a. v 


VAUGHAN (Very Rev. C. cd Crurcy 
OF TH First Days HE CHURCH OF 
JERUSALEM, THe CHURCH or THE GEN- 
TILES, THe CHURCH OF THE Worl... fx. 
8vo sos 6d, 


WARD (W ).—W11L1am GEORGE WarRD AND 
THE OXFORD MovEMENT vo. 145. 

—- W G Warp anv THE CaTHOLic Rz- 
VIVAL. 8vo 145. 


* 


The Church of England. 
Catechzsm o— ts 
Carsecuism ‘(np ConFIRMATION’ By Rev. 
C P Axrpovs. Pott 8vo. xs net. 

A Crass-Boox oF THE CaTECHISM OF *HE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND’ By Rev. Canon 
MaAcLEAR Pott 8vo. rs 62. 

A First Crass-Boox or THE CaTECHISM 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the 
same Pott 8vo 6d 

THe ORDER oF CONFIRMATION. With 
Prayers and Devotions. By the same. 
3amo 6d 


Collects— 
CoLLeEcTs OF THE CHURC!. OF ENGLAND. 
With a Coloured Floral Design to each 
Collect. €r 8vo 125 


Déisestablishoment— “* 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
WHAT ARE THEY? By Prof E A. Free- 
MAN 4th Edit. Cr 8vo 1s. 

HAND Book on WELSH CHURCH DEFENCE. 
By the Bisuor or St Asapu_ Fcap. 8vo, 
sewed 6d o 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. By Roun- 
DELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

ANCIENT FacTS AND FICTIONS CONCERNING 
CHURCHES AND TITHES’ By the same, 
and Edit Cr. 8vo 7s 6d. 


Dissent in tts Relation to— 2 
DIssENT IN 1Ts RELATION TO THE CHURCH 
or ENcLtanp. By R v G. H. Currers. 
Bampton Lectures for 1871. Cr. @-"0. 78.64. 


THE CHURCH @F ENGLAND— SERMONS, Etc 48 


Bol Communion— 
« *THose Horv Mysrerties. By Rev. J.C. P. 
° ALDouS. r6mo $s. net. 
Tus ComMUNION SxeRVICE FROM THE Boox 
or ComMMON Praver. With Select Read 
® bqumice a bari - the Maw. ¥F.D 
URICE ishop LENSO. 
a 6th t. —— ar i 
Begore THE TABLE : Inquiry, torical 
and Theological, into the Meaning of the 
Consecration Rubr® in the Communton 
ce of the Church of England. By 
ery Rev. J. S. Howson. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
First COMMUNION. With Prayers and De- 
votions fax the newly Confirmed. By Rev 
Canon MACLEAR. 39mo0. 64. 2 
A Manuva. or InNsTRUCTION FoR ConrFIR- 
@ MATION AND First Communion. With 
Pray and Devotions. Bw the same. 
gamo. 2s. 


tturgy— . 

An INTRODUCTION sro THE Creeps. B 
eRev. Canon Maciear. Pott 8vo. 3s 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTICLES OF 
THEOCHURCH OF ENGLAND By Rev. G F 
MacLear and Rev W WILLIAMS 

. 8vo. ros 6d 

A History or THE Boox of Common 
Praver By Rev F. Procrer. 18th 

, B@it Cr 8vo xos. 62 

AN ELEMENTAY INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Book oF CoMMON Praver. By Rev F. 
PROCTER and Rev. Canon ACLEAR, 
Pott Bvo_ es 62 

LVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CON- 

NECTED WITH THE LITURGY AND Wor- 
SHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
Very Rev C J VauGuHan. Fcp 8vo. 6s. 

A CoMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY a 
Rev W BenHarn@BD Cr Bvo 45 

READ AND OTHERS v THE ®orD BISHOP OF 
LincoLN JUDGMENT, Nov. 21,1890. and 

@FKdit 8vo 2s net 


e Devotional Books. 


EASTLAKE (Lady).— FELLowsHie: Ler 
TERS ADDRESSED TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS 
Cr Bvo 2s. 6d 


IMITATIO CHRISTI Libri IV Printed 
in Borders after Holbein, Direr, and other 
old Masters, containing Dances of Death 
Acts of Mercy, Embiems, etc Cr 8vo. 7s 6a 


KINGSLEY (Charles) —OuT pF THE DEEP: 
WorDS FOR THE SORROWFUL From the 
oe ol CHARaRgMINGSLEY. Ext fcp 


=-_—- Dairy THouGuTts Selected from the 
Writings of CHar.tes Kinesiry. By His 
Wire Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
“Teaching coe Village Cg Edit. 
ing toa age gation. 
By His Wirz. Fcp 8vo. 2s 6d 


MACLEAR (Rev. Canon)—A MANUAL OF 
INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
First COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS 32mo0_ 2s 

—— THE Hour or Sorrow; or, The Office 
for the Burial of the Dead. 32mo. 2s. 

MA CE (F. D)—Lessons or Hors. 

from the Works of F D Maurice 
Select by ReveG Lu. Daviss, M.A. Cr. 
6vo. sp 


Fragments cf 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
With a Preface by Very Rev. C. J,Vaucuan. 
D.D. New Edition. Pott 8yo. 35. 6d. ® 


SERVICE (Rev. J ).—Pravers FoR Pusiie 
Worsuip. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG MEN By Prof. 
Maurice and others. Fep. 8vo. 35 64. 

WELBY-GREGORY (Hon. Lady) —Lings 
4ND CLUES. and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WESTCOTT (Rt Rev Bishop) —THovuGHTSs 
on REVELATION AND Lire Selections from 
the Wri of Bishop Westcorr.* Edited 
by, Rev. S muips Cr 8vo 6s. 

WILBRAHAM (Francis M ).—In THE SERB 
anD YERLOW F: THOUGHTS AND Rs- 
COLLECTIONS FOR OLD anp Youna. Globe 
Bvo. 35 6d. 


The Fathers. 

DONALDSON (Prof_James).—Tus Apos- 
TOLIC FaTHERS. A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. 
and Edit. Cr 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Works of the Greek and Laten Fathers: 
THE AposToLic FatHers. Revised Texts, 
with Introductions, Notes, Dussertatsons, 
and Translations. By Bishop LicrTroor. 
—PartI St CLEMENT oF ROME. 2 
8yo 2aas —Part II Sr IGNarius To St. 
OLYCARP 3 vols andEdit. 8vo. 48s. 
THe Apostotic Fatuers =  Abrid i. 
With Short Lutroductions, Greek Text, and 
Enghsh Translation Bysame 8vo. s6s. 
INDEX OF NOTEWORTHY WORDS AND 
RASES FOUND IN THE CLEMENTINE 
WRITINGS 8vo_ 5s 
S1x LECTURES ON THE ANTE-NICENE 
bars iia By F J A. Hort. Cr 8vo. 
3 


Tue Eristiz or St Barnasas. ItfDate 
and rang apa With Greek Text, Latin 
Version, Translation and Commentary. By 
Rev W CunnincHam Cr 8vo 75 


Hymnology. 

BROOKE (S. A) —Curistian Hymns. Gl. 
Svo. 2.64 net.--CHRISTIAN HyMNS AND SER: 
vick Boox oF Breprorp CuHaPsEL, Blooms: 
Bury GI. 8vo. 3s 6d net.—SERvicEe Boor. 
Gl 8vo. 1s net 

PALGRAVE rof F TT ).— ORIGINAL 
Hymns. 3rd Edit. Pott 8vo. 15 62. 

SELBORNE (Roundell, Earl of).—Tuz Boox 
oF Praise. Pott8vo as. net. 

—— A Hymnat Chiefly from “‘ The Book of 
ing NORE Royal 32mo, hm 6d —B. 

ott Svo er t ine paper. 

1s 6g With "Musto Selected, Harmonised, 

and og ti by JoHn Hutran Pott 8vo. 
3s 

WOODS (Miss M A.).—Hymns ror Scnoon 
WorsHip Pott 8vo. 1s 


Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays. 
ABBOT (F. E.).—Scirentiric THajsM. <r 
8vo. 7s 6d. 


—— THE Way OUT OF AGNOSTICISM , or, The 
Philosophy of Free Religion. Cr 8vo. 4s. 6d 
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ABBOTT (Rev. E. A.).—Camsnrivce Szr 
MONS. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Oxrorp Sermons. 8vo. 738. 6d. 

=~—- PHitomyTuus. A discussion of Cardinal 
Newman's Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 


Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
=—— NEWMANIANISM. Cr. Svo. 1s. net. 


ABRAHAMS(I Jand ON G.) 
—ASPECTSOF JUDAISM Fcp 8vo. 3s.6d net. 


AINGER (Canon).—SErRMoNsS PREACHED IN 
THE Tempite CourcH Ext. fep. 8vo. 6m 


ALEXANDER (W, Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe).—TxHe LEADING IpEas OF THE 
New Edit. Cr 8vo. 6s. 


BAINES (Rev Edward).—Srrmons. Preface 
and Memoir by Bishop Barry. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BARRY (A )—EccLesiastTicaL Expansion 
oF ENGLanpD Cr 8vo 6s ~ 


BATHER (Archdeacon).—On Some MInis- 
TERIAL DUTIES, CATECHISING, PREACHING, 
Etc. Edited, with a Preface, by Very Kev. 
Cc. J. VaucHan, DD. Fep. 8to. 4s. 6d. 


BERNARD(Canon).—Tue CENTRAL TEACH- 
ING oF Curist. Cr. 8vo 7s. 6d. 

eam SONGS OF THE HOLY Arya TE: Cr 
8vo 55 


BINNIE (Rev. W.).—SeRmons Cr. Svo. 63. 


BIRKS (Thomas Rawson)}.—Tue DirrFicot- 
Ties OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMETION, 
AND JUDGMENT 2nd Edit Cr 8vo_ 5s 

—— JUSTIFICATION AND ImpuTED R1GH?- 
zousness A Review. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— SUPERNATURAL REVELATION ,.or, Firs: 
‘Prigciples of Moral Theology 8vo 


kar (S A).—SuHort Sermons. Crown 


BROOKS (Bishop pic —TuHE CanDLE OF 
THE Lorp. and o Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
IN ENGLISPB 


o—= TWENTY SERMONS Cr 8vo 6s 

a= TOLERANCE. Cr. 8vo 2s. 6d. 

w— THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Cr.8vo. 38.642 
a—— THE MysTEerRy oF Iniqguiry Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—— Essays ANDADDRESSES Cr 8vo 8s 6d.net. 


BRUNTON (T Lauder).—THe Bre_e anv 
ENcE. Illustrated. Cr 8vo ros 


BUTLER (Archer).—Szrmons, DocTrimat 
AND PRACTICAL. x1th Edit 8vo 8s. 

a= SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS 6vo. 78 

=== LETTERS ON ROMANISM. 8vo ros. 6d 


BUTLER (Rev Geo ).—SERMONS PREACHEI 
in aaene LLEGE CHAPEL. 8vo 
7s. 


CAMPBELL (Dr John moolgiy opie: bss 
TURE OF THE ATONEMENT. Cr. 8 

=—— REMINISCENCES AND Re ecrous 
Edited by his Son, Donatp Campse.y. 
MA Cr 8vo. 9s 62 

—— THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. Cr 8vo. 58. 

NSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF 

ErernaL LiFs. — from Sermons 

vo. 


preached 1829—31. 


5s. 
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CANTERBURY (Edward White, Archbishop 
of).—Boy-Lirz: 1Ts TRIAL, 1Ts STRENGT#, 
ITS cbse Sundays in Wellington Cal. 
lege, = 3. Cr. Bvo. 6s 

Bog EVEN Girts. Primary Visitation 
“Address. Cr. Bvo. 6s 

—— CHRIST AND His Times. Second vi 
tation A Cr 8vo a 

—— A PasToRAL LETTER TO THE Dr IOCKSE 
or CANTERBURY, 1890. 8vo, sewed. rd. 

—— FISHERS OF M.«N Third Visitation 
Address Cr 8vo 6s 


savanna hed s Boye Bishop of _ 
TruTH IN dresses, ipso) 
n. Cr. 8vo. ay 


—— “[WILIGHT Drmams Cr By0 45. 6a. 

—-——— THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RE 
LIGION 2nd Edit. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

LECTURES ON Penscona. 
3s 6d netA 

—— THOUGHTS ON CuristIan REUNION Cr. 
8vo 35 6d net 


CAZENOVE g Gibson). —ConceRNING [HE 
BginG AND ATTRIBUTES OF GoD 8vo_ 5s 


CHURCH (Dean).—Houman Lire “ND ITS 
ConpiTions Cr 8vo 6s 

—— THE Girts or CIVILISATION : and other 

' Sermons and Letters Cr 8vo. 75 

—— DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHAR: 
ACTER; and other Sermons. Cr 8vo 6d 

—— ADVENT Soeuone es Cr ave: as 6a, 

—— VILLAGE SERMONS r 

—— VILLAGE SERMONS 2nd Shh c 8vo. 6s 

—— CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERWONS. 
Cr 8vo. 6s. 

——— PASCAL, ANDOTHERSERMONS Cr 8vo 6s 


CLERGYMAN'S SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING THE oo 
CREED Ext. fcp 


CON EESSION OF aire (A) Fcp 8vo 


3s 6 

CONGREVE (Rev John).—Hicu Hodrzs 
AND PLEADINGS FOR A REASONABLE Fartu, 
Nos.er THOUGHTS, AND LARGER Cuarrrv 
Cr 8vo_ 5s. 

COOKE (Josiah P, jun.) —RELIGION AND 
Cucmistry Cr 8vo 7s 

—— THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE, THE 
WARRANT OF FaitH 8vo 6d. net. 


were are 7 at BY WEEK. 


EGrION jE a PREACHED TO 
ENGLISH CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA Cr 
B8vo 78 

CUNNINGHAM {Rev W ).— Curistian 
CIVILISATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCB 
toInpra Cr. 8vo_ 5s 

CURTEIS (Rev G. H).—Tue Scientiric 
OBSTACLES TO CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The 
Boyle Lectures, 1884 Cr 8vo. 6s. 

i (Rev. b: Liewelyn).—Tue 
AND MoDERN Lire. Ext fcp 8vo 6s. 

—— SociAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF 
View or CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY Cr.8vo. 6s 

—— WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Ext. 
fep. Bvo as 6d. 

—— THECHRISTIANCALLING Ext fp.8vo. 6e. 

—— ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED It 
THE SPIRITUAL CONSTITUTION OF Homan 
Socisty Cr. 8vo 3s. 

—— Baptism, CONFIRMATION, AND 
Lorp’s Supper Addresses Potj,8vo. rt. 


- 
Cr. 8vo. 
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DAVIDSON (Bp ).—Cuarce Deiverep to 
e Tue CLERGY OF THE DIGCESE OF ROCHES- 
°TER, 1894. 8vo, sewed 2s net. 

DAVIES (W )—TuHeE PitGrim oF THE INFI 

NITE. Fep. 8vo 3s 6d. 
DIVGLE (Rev J W).—Gop.iness ann 
Manr@ness Cr 8vo. 6s. 
DEES OND (Prof Jas ).—INTRODUCTION 
TO THE Stupy or THEOLOGY. Cr 8vo. 53. 
DU BOSE (W P)—T&s SorrrioLocy or 
THE@NEW TESTAMENT Cr. 8vo 7s. 6d. 
ERLERTON (Rev. John).—Txue Horus: 
MaNHO@D, AND ITS LESSONS FOR Busy 
. Cr. 8vo 6s. . 
FAITH AND CONDUGT: An Essay on 
VERIFIABLE RELIGION Cr 8vo_ 7s. 6d. 
RAR (Wen. Archdeacon) —Worxs. Und 
form Edttron Cs 8vo 38 6cdeach 


SEEKERS AFTER Gop 
Westminster Abbey 
ons. - r) 


ErernaL Hope. 

rs ALL OF Man. and other Sermons. 

THe Witness or Hisrory to Curist 
Hulsean Lectures, 1870 » 


Tue SILENCE ANDVoIcEs oF Gop Sermons 


In THE Days or Tuy YouTtH Meglborough ; 


College Sermons ‘ 
Sainmity Workers Five Lenten Lectures, 
PEPHPHATHA | or, The Amelioration of the 


MERCY AND JUDGMEN’S. [World 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
AMERICA. 


—— PoE History or INTERPRETATION. 
Bampton Lectures, 1885 8vo 16s 

FISKE (John).—Man’s DEsTiny VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. Cr 8vo 38 6d, 

FORBES (Rev. Granville).—TuHE VoIcEk oF 
Gop In THE Psatms® Cr Byg. 6s. 62 


FOWLE (Rev. T W)—A New ANALOGY 
BOrwEEN REVEALED RELIGION AND THE 
CoursE AND CONSTITUTION OF NATURR. 
Cr &vo 

FRASER (Bishop).—SERMoNns. Edited by 
Joun W. DiGGLE 2 vols. Cr. 8vo 6s each 

GLOVER (E) —Mewmoriats or 89 G 
GLover Cr 8vo 3s net , 

GRANE (W L).—THE WorpD AND THE 
Way Cr 8vo 6s 

HARE (Juahus_Charles).—THs MIssION oF 
THE COMFORTER. New Edition 
by Dean PLumptre. Cr. 8vq 75 6d. 


sa agit J obn) Oy, TRUTH AND ERROR 


Bvo. 5s , 
—— ArtHur’'s Seat; or, The Church of the 
Bann 8vo 
-—— ABOVE AND AROUND: Thoughts on God 
and Man remo _ 2s 6d. 


HARDWICK (Archdeacon).—CuristT AND 
OTHER Masters 6th Edit. Cr 8vo. ros 6d 


HARRIS (Rev G. C).—Sermons Witha 
Memoir byC.M Yonce Ext fep 8vo 6s 


GORT (F J A)—TnHeE Way, THE TRUTH, 
THE Lirzk. Cr 8vo 6s 

——— JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Cr 8vo_ 6s. 

HUGHES (T )—MANLINESS OF CHRIST 
and Edit. Fecp. yo 35 62. 

rurrom(R. H). (Seep. 26.) 


HYDE (W. de W.).—Ovriines oF SOcian 


THEoLocy. Cr 8vo. 6s > 
(LLINGWORTH (Rev. d . R.).—Seemokts 
PREACHED IN A COLLEGE CHAPEL. Cr.8vo. 58. 


—— UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo. ss 

—— PERSONALITY, Human, AND Drvine. 
Crown Bvo. 6s 


JACOB (Rev. J. A.).—Buripmne mm Srtencet 
and other Sermons. Ext fcp 8vo. 6s. 

JAMES (Rev Herbert) — Tue Country 
CLERGYMAN AND HIS Worx. Cr 8vo. 6s. 


JEANS (Rev G. E ).—Hatr.evsury Cyarre ! 
and other ons. Fcp. 8vo 3s. 64. 


JELLETT (Rev Dr a ig Evprr Son: 
and o Sermons. . Svo. 6s. 
w= THe EFricacy or Praver. Cr.8vo 52. 


KELLOGG (Rev S H.).—Tue Licur or 
ag AND THE LIGHT OF THE WoRLD. Cr 
vO 78 

—— GENESIS gND GrowTH OF RELIGION 
Cr. 8vo 6s 

KELLY (E ) — Evo.uTion anp EFFORT. 
Cr Svo 4s 6d net 


KINGSLEY, (Charles). 
Works, p 26) 


KIRKPATRICK (Prof ).—Tue Divine Li 

geeks OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8vo, 
net. 

Piss DOcTRINE OF THE Propuets. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KYNASTON (Rev Herbert, D D ).—CnHer 
TENHAM COLLEGE SERMONS Cr 8vo. 6s. 


LEGGE(A O ).—TxHeE GrowTn oF THE TEM- 
PORzs. POWER OF THE Papacy Cr 8vo. 8s.6d. 


LIGHTFOOT (Bishop) —LEapEERS IN THE 
NorRTHERN CHuRCH* Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

——- ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS 
Tro Cirekcy. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

-——- CAMBRIDGE SzeRMONS. Cr. Bvo. 62 °* 

—— SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. Paut’s 
CaTHEDRAL. Cr 8vo 6s. 

—— SERMONSON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 8vo. 68. 

— A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY 
oF THE DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 1886. 8Svo. 28. 

-——~- ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED ‘*SuPER- 
NATURAL RELIGION.” 2nd Edit. 8vo. ros.6d. 

—— On A Fres#H REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
New TesTamENT Cr. 8vo 75. 6d. 

—— DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGB. 
8:0 8645 

-—— BIBLICAL ESSAYS 8vo_ 125 

—— Huisroricat Essays Gl 8vo_ 55. 


LYTTELTON(A T ) Sermons Cr 8vo 6s. 


MACLAREN (Rev A.).—SERMONS PREACHED 
aT MANCHESTER. r1thEd Fcp. 8vo. 45. 64. 

—— SEconp Series 7th Ed. Fep. 8vo 4s. 6d 

—— THIRD Series. 6thEd Fecp.8vo 4s.6d 

—— WeEeEKk-Day EveninG AppressEs 4th 
Edit Fep 8vo es 6d 

—- THe SECRET oF PoweR and other Sere 
mons Fcp 8vo 4s 6d. 


MACMILLAN (Rev. og A oe TracHe 
Incs IN NaTuRE. x5th Edit Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Tut True Vine, or, The Analogies of 
our Lord’s Allegory sth Edit. Gl 8vo 6s. 

—— THe Ministry of Nature. 8th Edit. 
Globe 8vo ® 

— THE SABBATH OF THE Fir.ips. 6th 
Edit Globe rvo. 6s 


(See CoLLecTEDp 
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Sermoas, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essa ya—continued. 
MACMILLAN (Rev H.).—funs Marriace 

in Cana. Globe8vo 6s 
Wortps are Ours. Gl. Bvo. 6s. 
—— Tue O.ive LeaF Globe 8vo. 6s. 
—=- Tue Gate BEAUTIFUL: and other Fible 
Teachings for the Young. Cr 8vo. 3s 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Prof J. P.).—Txue Decay or, 
Mopern PreacninG Cr 8vo 3 6d. 


MATURIN (Rev. W ).—Tue Biesszepness 
or Tz Dean 1n CuristT. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAURICE (Frederick Denison).— THE Kine 
pom oF Curnist. 3rd Fd. 2avols. Cr 8vo ras. 

-—— DIALOGUES ON Famity WorsHir. Cr. 
Bvo. 4s 6d. 

-—= Expository SERMONS ON THE PRAYER 
Boox, AND THE Lorn’s Praver. Cr 8vo 6s 

-— SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY 
pean tees and Edit Cr fvo 6s. 

—— Tue Consci—eNcE Lectures on Casuistry 
grd Edit Cr 8vo 4s 6d. 

-—— THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DERUCED 
FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edit. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

——- THe RELIGIONS OF THE ‘WorRLD. 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo 4s 6d. 

—- On THE SABBATH Day, THE CHARACTER 
OF THE WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRE: 
TATION OF History [Fcp.8vo as fd. 

ING AND WORKING Cr 8vo 4s 6d. 

—-—— THe Lorp's PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. Pott 8vo. ts 

=-—— SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’s INN 

L. 6 vols Cr 8vo 3s 6d. each. 

o——- COLLECTED WorkS. Cr. 8vo 35. 6i. each. 
Curistmas Day AND OTHER SERMONS. 
THEOLOGICAL Essays. 
PROPHETS AND KINGS 
PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

‘ Tx2 GosPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
Gosret or St JoHN 
EPisTLe oF St JoHN 
URES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
FRIENDSHIP OF Books 
Sociat MoRALITY 
Prayer Book anp LORD’s PRAYER. 
THe DocTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 
Tue AcTs oF THE APOSTLES. 


McCURDY(J F )}—Hisrory, PROPHECY, AND 
THE MONUMENTS 2vols Vol I, 14s net. 

MILLIGAN (Rev _ Prof. W.).—THz Resur- 
RECTION OF OUR LorRD 4th t. Cr Bvo. 55. 

—— THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIEST- 
HOOD OF OUR LorpD Cr 8vo 7s 


MOORHOUSE (J , Bishop of Manchester).— 
Jacos: Three Sermons. Ext fcp. 8vo. 3s 64. 
-—— THe TEACHING OF CHRIST its Condi- 
tions, Secret, and Results. Cr 8vo. 3s. net. 


aa CHURCH WoRK Irs MEANS AND 
MetTHops Cr Bvo 3s net 


MURPHY(J J.) —NATURAL SELECTION AND 
SprrRITUAL FREEDOM GI 8vo. 5s. 
MYLNE ( G., Bishop of Bombay). — 
Sermons PREACHED 1N ST. THOMAS’S 
CaTHEDRAL, Bompay Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
PATTISON (Mark) —Srermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s 
PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo ros. 6d 


PHILOCHRISTUS: Memorss or a Dis- 
CIPLE OF THE LorD. 3rd. Edit. Bvo. 128. 


Pd 


PLUMPTRE (Dean) —Movements 1m Pz- 
LiGcious THouGHT Fecp 8vo 38 6d. 


POTTER (R )}.—Tue Reration oF Ernecs 
To Re.icion. Cr. 8vo 2s 6d. 


REASONABLE FAITH: A Snort Edltayv 
By ‘“‘ Three Friends.” Cr. 8vo xs. . 
REICHEL (C. P, Bishop of Meath}—TxE 
Lorp’s Praver Cr 8vo. 7s 6d. 
c 
—— CATHEDRAL AND UNIversitTy SERMON 
Cr. Bvo 6s. ' 


RENDALL (Rev F )—THe THEOLOGY’ OF 
THE HEBREW CHRISTIANS [r SvO 59. 


REYNOLDS (H F ).—Nores or THE Curis- 
TIAN Lirg. Cr 8vo 7s 


ROBINSON (Prebendary H G')—Mas" um 
THE Ima~E oF Gop: and sches Sermons 
Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


RUSSELL (ean) —TxHE Licnut THAT LicwtT-, 
ETH EVERY Man’ Sermons W53th &: Iatro 
duction by Dean PLumrptre, D D Cr.8vo. 6s. 


RYLE (Rev Prof H.) —Tue Earr? Narra- 
TIVES OF GENESIS. Cr. 8vo 3s net. 


SALMOTZ* (Rev George, D D ).—Non-Mre- 
ACULOUS CHRISTIANITY : and other Sermons. 
and Edit Cr 8vo 6s ‘ 


— GwNoOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM: 
other Sermons Cr. 8vo 7s 6d. 


SANDFORD (Rt. Rev C W,, Bishop of Gib- 
raltar) —CoUNSEL TO ENGLISH CHUKCHMER 
Asroap Cr 8vo 


SCOTCH SERMONS, 168. By 
Carrp and others. 3rd Edit. 8vo os. 
SEELEY (J R) —Ecce Homo Gl 8vo gs. 
— Nartrurat/RELicion Gl 8vo 5s 
SERVICE (Rev J )—Sermons Cr. 8vo_ 6s. 
SHIRLEY (W. N.).—Exijan . Four Univer- 
sity Sermons Fcp 8vo 2s 6d. 
SMITH (Rev Travers).—Man’s KNOWLEDGE 
or Man anv oF Gop Cr 8vo 6s 


STAN LEY (Dean). --THe NATIONAL THANKS- 
GIvING Sermons Preached in Westminster 
Abbey end Edit. Cr 8vo. as. 6d. 

— ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered in 
America, 1878 Cr 8vo 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and TAIT (Prof. 
P. G).—TH™ UNSEEN UNIVERSE, OR . 
SICAL SPECULATIONS ON A FuTURE STATE. 
tsth Edit Cr. 8% <2 ; 

PARADOXICAL PxrrLosopuy: A Sequel to 
the above Cr 8vo 7s 6d 

STUBBS (Dean).—For Curist anp City. 
Sermons and Addresses. Cr 8vo. 68. 

=_—— **Curistus IMpERATOR’” A Series of 
Lecture-Sermons. Cr 8vo 


TAIT (Archbp.).—TuHE Present Conprrion 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND Primay 
Visitation Charge 3rd Edit. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Dories oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Second Visitation Addresses 8vo. 4s. 64. 

—— THe CHURCH OF THE FuTuRE. Quad- 
rennial Visitation Charges Cr 8vo. 36. 6d. 


TAYLOR (Isaac).—TuHE’ Restoration of 
BELIEF . Svo 8s 6d. 


an’ 
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TEMPLE (Frederick, Bishop of London).— 
e Ons PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF 
*RuGsy ScHOooL. Second Series. Ex. fep. 8vo. 

6s. ThirdSeries gthEdit Ext. fcp. Bvo. 6s. 


-———= Tue RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION 
Mo Science. Bampton Lectures, 1884 


an@ Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


7th 
TRENCH (Archbish —THe Hussam 
oe al a = psa ig 8vo. 7s 6d. 


TULLOCH (Pnincipal).—THe Cunist oF THe 
GosPris AND THE CHRIST oF MODERN 
Gaiticism Ext.fcp 8vo 4s 64. 


VAUGHAN (© J, Dean of Landaff)—Msz 
MORIALS OF Harrow Sunpays 8vo rosi#id 

o—— EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. 8vo 108.64 

—— HEROES OF FalItH a2ndEdit. Cr 8vo. 6s 

© Lire's*Workx anp Gop'’s DisciPLine 
Ext fcp 8vo. 2s,6d. > 

—— THE WHOLESOME Worps OF JESUS 
Curist and Edit she Pe 3s 6d. 

p———- FoxrsorFaitH 2ndEdit. Fep &@o. 3s 6d. 

—— CHRIST SATISFVING THE INSTINCTS OF 
Homanity e2ndEdit Ext fcp 8vo 3s 6d. 

ie COUNSELS Fox YOUNG STUDENTS. 
vo. 2s 


—— THe Two GREAT TEMPTATIONS. end 
i 


Edit Fecp Bvo. 3s 6d 

*=———- ADRESSES FOR 

t. icp 8vo 4s 6d 
“My Son Give Me Tune Heart" 

Ext. fcp 8vo 5s : 

—— Rest AwuiLE Addresses to Toilers in 
the Ministry °Ext fcp 8vo. 5s. 

—— TEMPLE SERMONS Cr 8vo_ ros 6d. 

=——— AUTHORISED OR REVISED? 
Cr. 8vo 7s 6d 

——- LESSONS OF THE ROSS AND PASSION; 
Worns FROM THE Cross; THE REIGN OF 
Sin, Tue Lorp’s F Raver.qFour Courses 
of Lent Lectures Cr 8vo 10s 6d 

—,UNIVERSITY SERMONS, NEW AND OLD 
Cr Bvo ros 

—— THE PRAYERS OF Jesus CuRist Globe 
Bvo.g 35.62 

——- DONCASTER Sermons, Lessons or LiFe 
aND GODLINESS, WORDS FROM THE Gos- 
Pets Cr 8vo. ros 6d e 

a—=- NoTeEs FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMA- 
TION xqth Edit Fep 8vo {s. 6d. 

ame sol ic THOUGHTS IN RESTLESS TIMES. 

vo 5s 

o=— Last Worgps IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH 

Gl. 8vo. 55 


VAUGHAN (Rev. D J )—BHE PRESENT 
TriaL oF FalTH afd, "P- ss (Seep 26) 
VAUGHAN (Rev E T.}—Some REASONS OF 
Lectures 


our CHRISTIAN Horr. Hulsean 
for 1875. Cr 8vo 6s 62. 


VAUGHAN (Rev Robert) STONES FROM 
THE QuarRRY Sermons. Cr 8vo. 5s 
VEWNN (Rev John).—On some CHARACTER: 


istics or Beier, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
Licious. Hulsean Lectures, 1869. 8vo. 6s 6d. 


WELLDON (Rev J. E.C ).—THE SprrITUAL 
Liurz: and other ons Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. B F., Bishop of Dur: 
ham).—On THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE 
Univ@rsitizs. Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

~— _Girts ror Msaistry Addresses to Can: 
didates fer Ordination Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Younc CLeRGYMEN 


Fcp.*® 


WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. B. F.).—Tas Vic- 
10xy OF THE Cross. Sermon: Pyeached in 
1888. Cr. 8vo 3s. 6d. sd 

—- From STRENGTH To STRENGTH. Three 
Sermons(In Memonam J B.D ). Cr. 8vo. ss. 


—— THE LATION OF THE Risen Logp. 
qth Edit Cr 8vo. 6s 
—— THe Historic Farrn Cr 8vo. 62. 
—e THe GOSPEL oF THE RESURRECTION. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
rs 1 REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Cr. 
vo. 
— Curistus ConsuMMaTor. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—-— Somes THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDPINAL. 
Cr 8vo. xs. 6d. 
— a a Asprscts oF CHRISTIANITY. Cy, 


8vo 

—— Tue Gaispet or Lire. Cr. 8vo 6s. 

-—— ESSAYS IN THE HisTory or RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN THE WEsT. Globe 8vo 5s. 

—— INCARNATION AND COMMON LiFE. Cr 
8vo gos 

WHITTUCK €@ A ).—Cuurcnu or ENGLAND 
AND NT Re iicious THoucutT. Cr. 
8vo 7s 62 

WICKHAM (Rev E C).—WELLINGTON 
CoLiece SRRMoNS. Cr. 8vo 6s 

WILKINS (Prof A S ) —Txue LicuT or Tap 
Wortp: AnEssay andEd Cr 8vo. 38.64. 

WILLIAMSON (M_ B)—TRUTH AND THE 
Wityess Cr. 8vo 45 62 

WILLINK (A )—Tue Wor.tp or THE Un- 
SEEN Cr 8vo_ 3s. 6a 

WILSON (J M, Archdeacon of Manchester). 
—SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGB 
CuHazeL. 2nd Series, 1888—go. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

=—— ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES Crown 8vo. 
2s.6d net 

—— Somer CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS 
TxHovuGtsr OF OUR TimME Cr 8vo 6s. 

WOOD(C J ) —Survivats 1n CHRISTIANITY. 
Crown 8vo 6s 

WOOD (Rev E G)—TxHE ReGaLt PowsR 
OF THE CHURCH 8vo 4s 6d 


THERAPEUTICS. (See MEpIcinz, p. 28 ) 


TRANSLATIONS. 


From the Greek—From the Italan—From the 
Latin—Into Latin and Greek Verse 


From the Greek. 
SPECIMENS OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 
Transl by Gotpwin Smitru, DC L. 2 vols. 
Gi 8vo_ 10s 
AESCHYLUS —Tue Suprtices. With Trans- 
lation, by T G Tucker, Latt D. 8vo. ros.6d. 
—— THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. With 
Translation, by A. W. Verraru, Litt.D. 


8vo 75. 6d. 

—— THe CHorPHor: With Translation. By 
thesame 8vo_ 12s 

— EvumEnipes With Verse Translation, 
by BERNARD Drake, M.A. B8vo. 55. 

ARATUS. (See Puysiocrarny, p 34.) 


ARISTOPHANES —Txe Brrps. Trans. into 
English Verse, by B. H KeNNEpY &vo. 6s. 


, ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; “or, Taw 


SoruisTic1 ELencHri. With Translation, 
E. Poste M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. by 
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TRANSLATIONS—costinued. 

ARISTOLLE.—Tuz First Boox or Tur 
Mrraruysics or ArisToTte. By a Cam 
seg Graduate 8vo. 5s. 

=—— Tue Porirics. By }. E. C. Wetpon, 

M.A. Cr 8vo ros. 6d. 

—— Tue RuetToric. By same. Cr.8vo. 75 64. 

—— THs Nicomacnzan Etruics. By same 
Cr. 8vo 78 62. 

—— ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. By 
E Poste and Edit (Cr 8vo. 38.64.  , 

——— THE Poetics ByS H. Burcner, Litt.D 
8vo. 1os. net.—Text and Translation, 3 net 

BION. (See THeocrirTvus.) 

EBEURIPIDES.—Tue Tracepiss 1n E‘sGiisu 
Vers—E By A S Way, M.A. 3 vols Cr. 
oe 6s. net pe - © e ,; 

=—— ALCESTIS, FAECUBA, MEDEA Separately, 
ewed 15 6d each. u 

HERODOTUS —Tnue History. By G C. 
Macautay,MA 2vols. Cr 8vo. 18s. 

HOMER.—Tue Opysssy dnE into Enc 
LisH Prose, dee H. Borcuer, M A., and 
A. Lance, M Cr. 8vo_ 6s. 

—— THE Opysszy Books 1.—XII ‘Fransl 
into English Verse by Eart og CARNARVON 

8vo 75 6d. 
w— THE ILIAD DONE INTO ENGLISH PR 
AnprREw Lanc, WALTER Lear, 
RN@ST Myers Cr 8vo 12s 

— THe ILIAD DONE INTO ENGLISHeVERSE. 

ByA S Way,MA 2vols 4to 10s 6d net 


MOSCHUS (See THEOCRITUS). 
PINDAR.—Tue ExtantOpes By ERNEs? 


Mvers. Cr 8vo 5s 
PLATO —Timazus With Transiatfon, by 
R. ARCHER-HinD, 8vo_ —_—sxfis 


(See also GoLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p 26 ) 


POLYBIUS —Tue Histories ,By E §S 

« SyoucxsurcH Cr 8vo 24s 

SOPHOCLES.—CEpipus THE Kinc Trans 
lated into English Verse by E D A Mors 
BEAD,MA_ Fcp 8vo 3s 64. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, ann MOSCHUS 
By A Lanc, MA. Pott 8vo 2s 6d net.— 
Large Paper Edition &vo. os 

XENOPHON.—Tue CompreTe Works. 
By H G Daxyns,M A _ Cr 8vo.—Vols. I 
and II 10s 6d each 


From the Italian. 

DANTE.—TuE Purcatrory With Trans. 
and Notes, by A. J Burzier. Cr 8vo. 12s 6c. 

—— Tre Parapise. Bythesame and Edit 
Cr 8vo x2s 6d 

o-—— THEHELL Bythesame Cr. 8vo. 12s 6d 

—— De MonarcHia. By F. J. CHurca 
Bvo. 45. 62 

aw Tne Divine Comevy By C. E. Nox 
row. I Hert. II. Purcatory. IIl. 
PaRADIsE Cr 8vo_ 6s. each. 

—— New Lire or Dante. Transl. by C E. 
NorTon 

w= THe Purcarory. Transl. by C. L 
SHapwert. Ext cr 8vo ros. net. 


From the Latin. 
CICERO.—Tue Lirs anp Letrers or Maa- 
cus Tuiiius Cicero By the Rev. G. E. 
Jeant, M.A. and Edit. Cr 8vo. ros. 64. 
a= Tus ACADEMICS. By J S Ret. 8vo. 58.64. 4 
—— In Derence or CLuENTIvs. By W. 
Pererson, M A. Cr 8vo. 5 


TRANSLATIONS—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


HORACE: Tue Worxsor. By J. Lonspasn, 
oa 3 and S. Lzz, M A, GIL. 3. 6a. . 

—— THe Opes in A METRICAL PARAPHRASR. 
ByR.M.HovEnpen,B A. Ext.fcp.8vo. 49.64. 

Lire AND CHARACTER: AN EPITOME OF 
HIS SATIRES AND EpisTteS By R.OM. 
Hovenpen, B.A Ext. fcp. 8vo. (+s. 6d. 

—_— Worp For Worp From Horace: ‘fhe 
Odes Literally Versified By W. T. “uorw- 
Tron, C.B. .8ve 7s 6d. 


JOVENAL.—Turrreen Satires. By Avex. 
Leezrgr, LL.D. New Ed Cr 8vo. 30 6d 


LIVY.—Booxs XXI.—XXV 
Ponic War. By A J Cuurcs, M A., and 
W J. Bropriwy M Cr 8vo 78. 64.— 
Boox XXI separately, 2s 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS» - 
Boox IV or THE MEDITATIONS 
Translatiun and Comméatary, by H Cross- 
LEY.MA_ 8vo 6s, 


THE SecOnp: « 


SALLUET —THE CUNSPIRACY OF CATILINIne 


AND THE JUGURTHINE War. By’ 42 W. 
Pottarp Cr 8vo 6s —CATILINE. 39 


TACITUS, Tur Worxs or by A. L 
Cxuurcn, M A., and W Bropriss, M. 
Tue History 4th Edit Cr évo 6s. 
THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. With the 
Dialogue on Oratory Cr 8vo. qc 6d. ~” 


THe ANNALS sth Edit Cr 8vo 7s 62, 
VIRGIL. Tum Woaxsor By J. Lonspauas 
M.A ,andS Lee,MA_ Globe8vo 43s 


— THE AUNEID. 
Cr. 8vo 7s 62. 


Into Latin and Greek Verse. 
CHURCH (Rev A J )—LaTIN VERSION OF 
SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON’ B 
ConINGTON, Prof , -SEELEY, Dr ESSEY, 
T.E Kessé1, &c ‘tditedbyA J CHorcu, 
MA. Ext fep 8vo 6s 


GEDDES (Prof W D).—FL.Loscur: Gaacs 
BorEa.tes. Cr 8vo. 6s 


KYNASTON (Herbert D D ).—ExemPiaria 
CHELTONIENSIA. Ext. fcp. fvo. 5s. 


e* VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
(See also History, p 113 Sport, p. 37.) 
APPLETON (IT G)—A Nixre Journat. 
Illustrated by EuGENE Benson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


*‘BACCHANTE ” TueE CruisE or H.M.S. 
** BACCHANTE,” 1879—1882 Compiled from 
the Pnvate Journals, Letters and Note-books 
of PrRINCH ALBERT VICTOR and Prince 
GEoRGE OF WALES’ By the Rev. Canon 
DaLTon) 2 volS“* “Z.u 8vo 52s. 


BAKER (Sw Samuel W).—IsmMamisa. A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
organised by IsmaiLt, Khedive of Egypt. 
Cr Bvo 6s. 

—— THE NiILe TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, 
AND THE SworD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN 
Arass. Cr 8vo 6s 

— Tue AtBErRT N’vyanza GREAT BASIN OF 
THE NILE AND EXPLORATION OF THE Nitze 
Sources. Cr 8vo 

—— Cyprus asl SAwi1TIN 1879. 8vo. 125. Gd 


BARKER (Lady).—A YEar’s HousexkErine 
in SouTH AFRICA. Illustr. Cr 8w. 38. 6d. 
— Sration LiFe In eo EW ZEALAND. Cr. 
Bvo. 35 62 " a 
— Lerrers To Guy. Cr. 8vo. *4s. 


By J W. MackalL, M.A. 
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§LENN ERBASSETT (R Jand SLEEMAN 
e  (L.)-ADVENTURES IN MASHONALAND Cr. 
® VO 35 


BOUGHTON ~ H )and ABBEY (E A) — 


SKETCHING MBLES IN HOLLAND ith 
@llustrations. Fep. ato. zs. 
BROOKS (Bishop P.).— LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
cr Bvo . 6d. net 


CAMERON (V. L. UR Future HIGHWAY 
sto INDIA. 2 vole ce 8vo. ars 


CAMPBELL (J F )—My Crrcu.ar Notss. 
@Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CARLEX(WoR ).—Lirein Corea 8vo ras 6 

CAUCASUS: Nores dt THE By ‘‘Wan 
DERER” Bvo os 

COLE (e A G )—Tuz Gypsy Roap A 
Nidedaad FROM {RAKOW TO C28LENTz. Cr 


. CRAIK (Mrs ) —AN, UnkKNown ,CouNnTRY. 
Ylustr by F Nozi Paton Roy Svo0 75 6d. 
—— An UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
CorNWa.ct. Illustrated , 4to x2s 6d. 
ILKE (Sur Charles). (See pp 30, <6) 


ORR (J C R)—TuE_Friowz® or Enc? 
Layp’s Face Pott 8vo ° 3s 


UFF (Right Hon Sir M.E Grant) —Nores 
~ OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY 8vo_ 1os 6d 


FORBES (Archibald).—SouvEenirs oF soma 
CoyTINENTY Cr ,8vo 35 62 


-—— Barracks, Brvovacs, AND Barres 
Cr 8vo 3s 

FORBES-MITCHELL(W )}-RemInIscENncEs 
OF THE GreAT Mutiny Cr 8vo 3s 6d. 

FULLERTON (W. M ).—*®y Carro Fep 
Bvo 3s 6d 

G@NE TO TEXAS LETTERS From Our 
Boys Ed. by THos Hucuess. Cr 8vo 4s 6d 

GORDON (Lady Dnoff) —Lasr Lerrers 
FROM EGyrT, TO WHICH ARE ADDED LETTER‘ 
FROM THE CAPE 2nd Edit Cr 8vo as 


GREEN (W_ S).—Amone THE Se&xrr« 
Giaciers Cr 8vo 7s 6d , 
HOOKER (Su Joseph D ) and BALL (J.) — 
OURNAL OF A TOUR IN MAROCCO AND THE 
REAT ATLAS. BvoO. 215 


HOBNER (Baron von).—A RamBie Rounp 
THE WorRLD. Cr 8Bvo 6s » 


HUGHES (Thos. apy, TENNESSEE. Cr. 
Bvo. 4s 6d. 1 erst; a ; 


—— VACATION RAMBLES. Cr. 8vo 6s. 


JACKSON (F G).—THE GREAT FROZEN 
Land Ed by A. MONTEFIORE 6vo 
rss net 

Ka&LM(P ).—AccountT or nis Vistr To ENG- 


LAND Trans J. Lucas. Illus. 8vo. ras. net 
KINGSLEY (Charles) —At Last: A Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 64 
KINGSLEY (Henry) — Tares oF OLp 
TravE.. Cr. 8vo. 38 62. 


KIPLING L.).—BrasT AND MAN IN 
Inpf& Illustrated Ext cr. 8vo 7s. 6d. 


eMAHAFFY (Pret J P.).—RAMBLES AND 
Strupr#s in Greece. Illust. Cr 8vo ros.6d 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.}) and ROGERS 
. E.).--SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH 
OLLAND AND GERMANY. Illustrated? by 

j. E. Rocers. Ext. cr. vo. szos. 6d. 

NORDENSKIOLD —Vovacz oF THE 

*SVecaA” rounD Asia AND Euvnore. By 
Baron A. E Von NorpENSKIOLD. Trans. by 
ALEX LESLIE. 400 Illustrations, Maps, etc. 
avols. 8vo 455 —Popfular Edit Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
OLIPHANT (Mrs). (See History, p. 13.) 


OLIVER (Capt. S. P.).—Mapacascar: Aw 
HistToRICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCPUNT OF 
THE IsLaND 2vols Med. 8vo. sas 6d. 


> 
PALGRAVE (W. Gifford).—A NarraTive 
oF A Yrar’s JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL 
AND EasTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. Cr. Bvo. 68. 
=——- DuTcH GUIANA. 8vo 9s 


-——= ULysses; or, Scenes and studies in 
many Lands 8vo 12s 6d. 


PARKMAN “F ) — THe OREGON TRAIL. 
Illustrated Med 8vo a1s 


PERSIA, EASTERN Awn ACCOUNT OF THE 
OURNEYS, OF THE Persian Bounpary 
OMMISSION, 1870-71-72. 2vols 8vo. 428. 


PIKE(W.)}—Tue Barren Grounp or NortTu- 
BRNCANADA 8vo_ ros 6d. 


ST JOHNSTON (A.).—Campinc AMONG 
Cannispats Cr 8vo 4s 6d. 


SANDYS (J_E )—Awn Easter VacaTIon 1n 
Greece Cr 8vo 35 6d 


SMI5H (Goldwin)—A Trirp To ENGLAND. 
Pott 8vo 35 


—— OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES Pott 8vo. 3s 
Illustrated Edition 6s 
STRANGFORD (Viscountess). — EGyprisaw 


SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN SHRINES. New 
Edition Cr 8vo 7s 6d 


TAVERNIER (Baron). TRAVELS 1n INDIA 


oF JEAN Baptiste TAVERNIER. Transl. 
by V. Batt, LL.D 2zvols 8vo 42s 


TRISTRAM(O ) (See ILLustTRATED Booxs ) 
TURNER (Rev G) (See ANTHROPOLOGY.) 
WALLACE(A R ). (See Natura History > 


WATERTON (Charles) —WANDERINGS IN 
SouTH AMERICA, THE NORTH-WEST OF 
tHe Unitep STATES, AND THE ANTILLES. 
Edited by Rev J. G. Woop Illustr. Cr 
8vo 6s —Peopk's Edition «to. 62 


WATSON (R Spence).—A Visit To Wazan 
THE SACREDCITYOF Morocco $&vo. 108.6a. 


YOUNG, Books for the. 
(See also Brsiica. History, p. 38.) 


ALSOP—CALDECOTT —Somr or sor’s 
FasBLEs, with Modern Instances, shown in 
Designs by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 4to. 58. 

——- AESOP’s FABLES Selected b JACOBS. 
Illustrated by R Hercuway Guilt or uncut. 
Cr 8vo. 


r 
ARIOSTO.—PAaLaDIN AND SARACEN. Stories 
from Ariosto. By H. C. Horitway-Catr- 
rurop Illustrated. Cr 8vo. 6s. 
a . 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG—continned. CRAIK (Mrs.).—Ovur Year: A Cutn's Boox 


ATKINSQN (Rev. J. C.).—Tue Last or 
cHe Giant Kiititers. Globe 8vo. 3s 6d. 
~—— WaLks, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLoirs 
OF Two ScHootsoys Cr 8vo. 28. 6d. 
———- PLAYHOURS AND Ha.Fr-HOLmays, on 

ForTrHer ExrrRizNnces oF TWO L- 
Boys Cr. 8vo. 3$ 
IN FAIRYLAND. Cr. 8vo. 45.‘Sd. 


AWDRY (Frances) —Tue Story or a Fri 
wow Soipizr. (A Life of Bishop Patteson 
for the Young ) Globe 8vo. 2s 6d. 

BAKER (Si S_ W.).—Trus TaLzs For my 
Granosons Illustrated. Cr 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— CasT UP BY THE SEA* OR, THE 
TURES OF Nep Gray. Illust Cr 8vo. 6s. 

BARKER (Lady).—Tue Wuire Rar Gl 
8vo. 2s 6d 


BARLOW (Jane) —TuHE Enp or ELFINTowN. 
Illust by L Housman Cr 8vo- 5s.— 
Edition de Luxe Roy 8vo ats net. 


CARROLL (Lewis) —ALIce’s ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND With 42 Illustrations by 
Tenniet. Cr 8vo 6s net : 
Peopie's Edztton With all the origina’ 

Illustrations Cr 8vo 2s. 6¢. net. 
A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. 
8vo. net. ~A FRENCH TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE SAME Cr 8vo_ 6s. net. 
An ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. 
Cr 8vo_ 6s. net. = 
~—— ALICE’s ADVENTURES UNDER-GROUND. 
Being a Fascimile of the Original MS Book, 
afterwards developed in to “ Alice’s Adven- 
tures m Wonderland ” With 27 Illustra- 
tior~ by the Author Cr 8vo net. 

-—— THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS AND 
WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE With 50 Illus- 
trations by TenNiEL. Cr 8vo 6s net. 
parted Edition With all the orginal 
_ Illustrations. Cr 8vo 2s 62 net. 
Pedple's Edition of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures In 

onderland,” and ** Through the Looking 
Glass” 1xvol. Cr 8vo 4s 6d net 

—— RuyME? AND REASUN With 65 Illus 

trations by ArrHurR B Frost, and g by 
Ry Hoitipay Cr 8vo 6s net. 

— A TanGLep TaLe. With 6 Illustrations 
by Artuur B Frost Cr 8vo. 4s 6d. net. 

—— Sytviz AND Bruno With 46 Illustra 
tions by HarryFurniss Cr 8vo 7s 6d. net. 

— —— ConcLUDED With Illustrations by 
Harry Furniss Cr 8vo 7s 6d net. 

—— THE Nursery “ ALIcE.” a ae 
Enlargements from TENNIEL’s Illustrations 
to ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
with Text adapted to Nursery Readers 
4to 4s net 

—— Tu HontTineG oF THE SNARK, AN AGONY 
in Eicut Fits. With 9 Illustrations by 
Henry Hotmay Cr 8vo 4s 6d. net. 

CLIFFORD (Mrs. W.K.).—Anvuow STORIES. 
With Illustrations by Dorotny TENNANT. 
Cr. Bvo 15 6d ; paper covers, 18 

ee o ulian).—For Gop anp GoLp. 

es 8 e 


vo. 

CRAIK (Mrs.) —Aice Learmont: A Fary 
Tarts. Illustrated Globe 8vo. as. 

-— THe ADVENTURES OF A Brownisz. Illus- 
trated ky Mr< ALLincHamM. GI 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

-— Tue LitTte Lame PRINCE AND HIS 
TRAVELLING CLOAK. Illustrated by J. McL. 
Ratston. Globe 8vo 28. 6d. 


in Prose aND VERSE. Illustrated. G1. 8vo. 


as. 6d. 

—— LtrrLte Sunsuine’s Houtpay. Globe 
8vo. 25. 

—— Tue Farry Boox: Tur Best Poruypr 
Farry Storims. Pott 8vo as. 6d. xt. 


—— CHILDREN 5 Portry. Ex fep 8vo. 4s.6d 
—— Soncs or our YourH Small 4to.¢ 6s. 


DE MORGAN (Mary).—Tue NEcKLace or 
Princess FioRIMONDE, AND OTHER STORIES 
fllustrated by WaLtTer CRANE. t. fep 
Bvo. 35 oat BE Paper Ed, yith Iibis- 
trations on India Paper roo copies printed. 


FOWLER (W. W )t(See Natura Hisrorv ) 
FRASER (Mrs.) —THE Brown AMBASSA = 
GI 8vo ) ad 7 


GRIMM’S ©AIRY TAL&S Translated by 
Lucy Crane, and IJ'ustrated by WaLTER 
Crang., Cr 8vo. Gj. 


GREENWOOD (Jessy E) —THE' Muon 
MAIDEN: ANDOTHERSTORIES Cr.8vo. 3s 6d. 


JERSEY (Counte4s of) —Maurice or, T 
Rep Jar __ Ellustrated by Rosi M. 
PirmaN Gl 8vo_ 2s 

a= Eric, PRINCL OF LORLONIA Illustrated 
by A R Woopwarp Cr 8vo 6s ° 


t 
KEARY (A and —).—Txn Hzzoxs om 
Ascarp Tales from Scandimavian My- 
thology Globe 8vo 2s 6d. 


KEARY(E )—THe Macic Vatiey = Iustr 
by “E ." Globe 8vo 2s 6d. 
KINGSLEY (Chae) ae HEROES; or, 
Greek Fairy Tales for my Children Cr 8vo. 
3s 6d.—Presentation E-d., gilt edges 7s 6d. 
— Mapam How anp Lapy Way, or, First 
Lessons in Earth-Lore Cr 8vo. 35 6d 
—— THe WarTer-Bazies A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby Cr 8vo 3s 64d.—New Edit. 
Illus by L.Sampourne Fp «to ras 6d. 


KIPLING (Rudyard) —Tue JuncLte Boox 
Illustrated Cr 8vo 

—— '['HE SECOND JUNGLE Book Illustrated 
Cr 8vo 6s, 


MACLAREN (Arch 
a Series of B 

8vo 5s ; 

MACMILLAN (Rev Hugh) (See p. 43.) 


MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
ByKanri Illust te T.7s1n Cr 8Bvo. 45.64. 


MAGUIRE (J F ).—Younc Prince Marr- 
GOLD Illustrated Globe 8vo «as 6d. 


MARTIN (Frances).—THE Port's Hour. 
Poetry selected for Children. Pott 8vo. as.6d. 

—— SprING-TIME WITH THE Ports. Pott 8vo. 
38. 6d. a 

MAZINI (Linda).—In tHe GoLtpENn SHELL. 
With Illustrations Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).—Worxs Iilustr. 
Globe 8vo as. 
Carrots,” Just a LitTLe Boy. 
A Curistmas CHILD. 
CHrisTMAS-T REE LAND. 
Tue Cuckoo CLock. 
Four WIinps Farm. 
GRANDMOTHER Dear. 


—THE Farry FamMILy 
and Me ales 
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MOLES WORT H (Mrs. ). —costinnued. 
° Here Basy. 
° Litrtie Miss Pecey. 

Taz Recrory CHILD : 

Rosy. 


ne Tapsstry Room. 
aly A STORY 
LiIrtT_Le Walrs. 


wo 
Us” + An Old-Fashioned Story. 
CHILDREN OF THE CaSTLE. 
A Curistmas Posy 
Nurse HEATHERDALE’s STORY 
Tuk GIRLS AND I. 
“My Nrgv Home 


—— Mary ‘lllustrated by L. Brooks. Cr. 
8vo 45 6d - 


a= Four Guost Stories. Cr. 8vo 6s 


{2 SHen’a’s Mystery Illustrated Cr 
8vo 35 62 a 2 


——THECaRVEDLioys Illust Cr 8vo 35 6d 


®» OLIPHANT (Mrs) 4+ Acngs H®reroun’s 
OOLSAND Ho.ipays Illust Gl 8vo as 6d. 


PALGRAVE (Francis Turner).—THe Five 
Davs’ ENTERTAINMENTS aT WENTWORTH 
Grance. Small 4to 6s. 


——— Tue CHILDREN’s TREASURY oF Lyricar’ 


Porg@ry Pott 8vo. 
‘zs. 


VpATMORE (C)—Twét Cuivpren’s Gua 
LAND FROM THE BEST PoETs Pott 8vo. 
as Gd. net ° ; 


ROSSETTI (Christma) —Spraxinc Lixm 
NESSES Illust. by A. HuGHEs Cr 8vo 4s 6d 


—— Sinc-Sonc A Nursery Rhyme Book 
Small 4to 4s 6d 


RUTH AND HER FRIEI WS A Story 
For Giris’ Illustrated Globe 8vo as 6d. 


st JOHNSTON (A.) —CamPING AMONG 
Cannipats. Cr 8vo 45 62 
-——@CHARLIE ASGARDE THE STORY OF A 
FRrenpsHIP Illustrated by Huu THom- 
son. Cr 8vo 55 oe 
*ST. OLAVE'’S” (Author of). Illustrated. 
lobe Svo ’ 
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